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NavuRAL THEOLOGY ts the basis on which the proof of reveal- 
ed religion must rest. he bible declares the will of God more 
fully, and in many respects, more distinctly than his works; but the 
fact of the existence of one supreme benevolent Jehovah, must 
be learned from the volume of nature ; and this fact must be ad- 
mitted, before we can arrive at the conclusive evidence of the di- 
vine authority of revelation. I[t is not the peculiar glory of the 
bible, that it discloses the existence and perfections of God; ‘for 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.” Its peculiar glory lies in the 
grand scheme of man’s redemption, through the vicarious sufter- 
ings of the Lord Jesus Christ: ‘ bringing life and immortality to 
light.’ Connected with this scheme, collaterally or consequen- 
tially, are the doctrines of the trinity, the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit, regeneration, and in short all those leading truths call- 
ed the doctrines of erace. ‘These are purely matters of revela- 
tion. The light of nature would never have disclosed them, and 
could therefore never have enforced the peculiar duties which 
spring fromthem. But it is from the facts which natural theology 
teaches, that we prove the divine origin and authority of the 
holy scriptures, which unfold these peculiar obligations. 

To establish the authority of a revelation, it must be shown, 
that its author is one and supreme, and that he possesses infinite 
Vou. VIET. 23 
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natural and moral perfection. With the bible only as the source 
of evidence, though there might be an approach to probability, 
there could not be the com plete proof, that these attributes belong- 
ed to the being who gave it. ‘The whole system of its doctrines 
and declarations, is indeed consistent and harmonious with itself ; 
not one principle can be found in conflict with another, and thus 
the stamp of unity of design is set upon every one of its pages. 
This shows, thatif there was more than one author, there was at 
least concert of action; and might go far, perhaps, to prove, that 
it had its origin from one mind, and that mind intent upon one 
great object. But this would not prove, that there were not oth- 
er minds equal or greater than itself, and consequently could 
not establish its own supremacy but by its declarations. It 
could not prove, that the author of the bible had aright to 
say: “Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” If, also, the 
harmony of the principles and duties of the bible, with the nature 
and the wants of man, together with all the kindness and sympa- 
thy which are conspicuous in its declarations, might seem to evince 
benevolence, and vo far to prove for its author the exercise of 
good will towards our race, and thus furnish evidence which might 
strongly preponderate in favor of trusting it; yet could there not 
thus be found the conclusive proof, that it was an unshaken ® rock 
of safety.” If its author be not the supreme Lord of the uni- 
verse, all these promises are delusive, and all this apparent kind- 
ness deceptive. ‘They may be tle offspring of malevolence, de- 
signed to end in disappointment; or, at most, kind expressions of 
regard, from one who has no power to put them in execution, and 
who cannot therefore be safely trusted ? 

Is it said, that the miracles and predictions with which this reve- 
lation is connected, prove its divine origin? In connection with 
the facts of natural theology, they do prove it beyond all ques- 
tion. But no reasoning from miracles or prophecy can be con- 
clusive without presupposing the supremacy and benevolence of 
their author, the complete proof of which is to be found only in 
the facts of natural theology. Admit, that miracles were wrought, 
and predictions uttered, which have been fulfilled thousands of 
years after their enunciation, and what is the amount of proof that 
we can derive from such an adinission? May not all this power 
and knowledge be possessed by one who is not himself supreme? 
Yet were he supreme, this power would not prove him benevo- 
lent. The argument from miracles and prophecy, is but of the 
same nature,—that a God of benevolence would not exert, nor per- 
mit any other being to exert, this power in such a manner as must 
deceive his creatures. But this argument presupposes both su- 
premacy and benevolence, and the bare existence of the miracle 
does not conclusively prove either. ‘There is astonishing power, 
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altogether beyond human comprehension, but it does not prove 
supreme power in the immediate agent, nor that it has been exer- 
ted for a benevolent purpose. 

The internal evidences of revelation accord with, and cor- 
roborate the proof from natural theology, but taken alone they 
can rise no higher than strong probability. We need a broader 
field, a wider region of facts and evidence, than the simple book 
alone affords, to prove its binding authority over the conscience. 
But when we look abroad over the universe, and “ from the things 
that are made” Jearn “ the power and Godhead”’ of their author, 
and thus establish the supremacy and unity of the Deity,—his be- 
nevolence and omnipotence, —we have safe ground on which 
to rest unshaken the proof that the bible is his book, and that it is 
safe to trustit. It he gave it, he has power to sustain it and 
fulfil its promises. That he did give it, both his power and be- 
nevolence assure us; for they would forever prevent any other 
being from making our race the necessary victims of what were 
else so dreadful a delusion. 

Natural theology, therefore, is not to be considered merely as 
the handimaid of revealed religion. It lays the only substantial 
foundation on which we can rest the proof of the divine authori- 
ty of the bible, which is henceforth to be the only rule of faith 
and practice. Nor is this any disparagement of the bible. Its 
proof is as conclusive, and the elements which com pose it lie 
open as fully to observation, and come as directly from God, as if 
they had been gathered from its own internal evidence. God has 
joined his works and his word together, and both illustrate and con- 
firm each other. Every thing, therefore, which brings out the 
facts of the book of nature more distinctly, and applies them to 
the great objects about which natural theology is conversant, is of 
direct and important bearing upon all the religious hopes and in- 
terests of a lost world. Any attempt to divorce the works from 
the word of God, and through fear of disparaging, or under pre- 
tense of exalting divine revelation, to cut it off from all connec- 
tion with sian theology, is doing thereby the greatest injury to 
the cause which it pretends to subserve. Says Mr. Locke: “ He 
that takes away reason to make way for revelation, puts out the 
light of both, and does much about the same as if he would per- 
suade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote 
light of an invisible star by a telescope.” 

With these views, we cheerfully record our grateful remem- 
brance of many venerable names, whose labors have cultivated and 
enriched this field of inquiry. Ray, Derham, Bentley, Clarke, 
Paley, Dick, and others, have applied their vigorous minds to the 
subject of natural theology, with much benefit to the cause of di- 
vine truth, and lasting fame to themselves. ‘The Analogy of 
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Natural and Revealed Religion to the order of Nature,” by bishop 
Butler, taking the ground, that the soundest reasoning for the 
truth of revelation, presupposes the facts of natural theology, i is 
one of the most able and rigidly argumentative works in our lan- 
guage. We rejoice also to see this number increasing by the ad- 
dition of recent names. ‘The munificent bequest of the late 
earl of Bridgewater, has called out some of the highest talent of 
both England and Scotland on this subject. The assigninent of 
different parts, covering a wide region of investigation, to differ- 
ent learned men, has produced many new and interesting facts, 
and applied them with great effect to the demonstrations of natu- 
ral theology. As it regards unity of style and method, the great 
work considered as a whole, has been doubtless injured by this di- 
vision ; yet in relation to the multiplicity of facts, and thus to the 
number of separate independent arguments for the existence of 
one supreme, intelligent, first cause, the evil, probably, has been 
more than counterbalanced by the appropriation. It might seem, 
that little was left for subsequent investigation, in the direct line of 
gathering facts from the material world, which evince design, and 
thus afford the deduction of the existence of the great Designer. 
But an examination of the basis upon which the whole reasoning 
proceeds, and the entire superstructure of natural theology tests, 
is of great importance. The nature of the evidence, the founda- 
tion of the whole science, has been too much overlooked ; while 
many minds of no ordinary discernment and influence, discard 
the whole subject, and pretend to feel no conviction from its la- 
bored demonstrations. 

On this account we rejoiced to learn, that one who is in many 
respects among the most gifted minds of the age, had taken up 
this subject for examination and discussion in this precise point of 
view. No man has drawn upon himself the fixed gaze of the 
civilized world more universally, or more intently, than Lord 
Brougham. From the time when he stood before the British na- 
tion as the legal adviser and advocate of the late queen in her un- 
happy trial and onward, as member of Parliament, lord-high 
chancellor, and speaker of the house of lords, taking the 
highest seat in the kingdom to which a citizen can aspire, he has 
been connected with the most important events of his country’s 
history, and filled a most prominent position in the view of the 
world. His political enemies of the titled aristocracy, and the 
writers of the London Quarterly, have affected to hold in con- 
tempt his talent and learning, and maintained, that with all bis 
readiness, and activity, and success, there was in his mind nothing 
solid and of sterling value ; that with all his quickness of per- 
ception, and dexterity in seizing upon every advantageous 
point, his mind was neither original, well-disciplined, nor self- 
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balanced. But we are far from setting so low an estimate upon 
his talents; nor do we see how it can reflect other than a very 
equivocal sort of credit upon those who thus depreciate his intel- 
lect, since by the force of it alone, he has taken his place over 
their heads. ‘The whole history of Lod Brougham discloses a 
mind with distinct conception of its object, quick decision, rapid 
development of resources, and prompt execution ; nor has any 
man of his generation kept the world in greater astonishment at the 
diversified application of genius and talent. While he held the 
great seal of England, and sustained al! the cares incident to that 
office, and even when as leader in the cabinet, amid the dangers of 
reform and the side winds of aristocracy and radicalism, the 
helm of the nation was in his hand, he found leisure to give his 
attention to a variety of other pursuits and engagements. Contri- 
butions of political, liter: wy, or scientific character, to the principal 
journals, were made from his pen; and in his sdune ction with “ the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge,” his mind was a con- 
stant source of direct and varied instruction to all those -who read 
its suecessive publications. No one las done more to bring the 
elements of useful knowledge within the reach of the laboring 
population of England, or contributed more efiectually to the ele- 
vation of that lower strata of mind in European society, where it 
might feel the genial sun and dew of heaven, and be made to 
smile beneath the hand of moral and intellectual cultivation. We 
doubt not, that his mind is better adapted tothe exercise of logical 
discussion and debate, and rapid despatch in the details of official 
business, than to patient, careful, philosophical investigation. Nor 
can it be denied, that amid such a diversity of application, many 
erroneous opinions, superficial views, and perhaps some gross miscon- 
ceptions, and entire failures, may justly have been alledged against 
him. Some things in the work at the head of this article, vive 
full opportunity for certain of these charges, notwithsta nding its 
general force and clearness. Yetto say, that this isa proof that Lord 
Brougham ts destitute of sound talent, and much science, is to 
fly in the face of a thousand op posing evidences. Would there 
were half the evidence for his evangelical piety, that there is for 
his talent; and that the serious and earnest spirit pervading ‘ the 
Discourse,” ” characterized the man as clearly as the learning which 
it diadloasa ; we should then feel far better satisfied as to his title to 
the hope of the christian. What is to be the issue of his present re- 
verse of royal, and, in some degree at least, of popular favor ; 
what are his present plans, or hopes, or employments ; or whether 
the half uttered whispers, questioning the sobriety of his habits, 
are well or ill founded, we have no certain means of information. 
We turn our attention from the man more particularly to the work 
itself, which is before us. 
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Its object is not so much to prove the existence of an intelligent 
first cause, from the many marks of design in the universe around 
us, as to show that the study which does this is properly * an in- 
ductive scvence.”’ 


‘ This discourse is not a treatise of natural theology ! It has not for its 
design an exposition of the doctrines whereof natural theology consists. 
But its object is, first, to explain the nature of the evidence upon which 
it rests, —to show that it is a science, the truths of which are discover- 
ed by induction, like the truths of natural and moral philosophy,—that 
it is a branch of science partaking of the nature of each of those great 
divisions of human kaowledge, and not merely closely allied to them: 
both. Secondly, the object of the discourse is to explain the advanta- 
ges attending this study.” Introd. p- 10. 


The reasons for undertaking this work, are thus stated, in the 
dedication to John Charles, Earl Spencer : 


‘The composition of this discourse was undertaken in consequence 
of an observation which [ had often made, that scientific men were apt 
to regard the study of natural religion as little connected with philo- 
sophical pursuits. Many of the persons to whom I allude, were men 
of religious habits of thinking ; others were free from any disposition 
towards scepticism, rather because they had not so much discussed the 
subject, than because they had forme d fixed opinions upon it after in- 
quiry. But the bulk of them relied little upon natural theology, which 
they seemed to regard as a speculation built rather on fancy than on 
argument : or, at any rate, asa kind of knowledge quite different from 
either physical or moral science. It therefore appeared to me desirable 
to define more precisely, than had yet been done, the place and the 
claims of ronan hae ology among the various branches of human know- 
ledge.’ pp. v. 


With this object, —‘ to show that natural theology is a science, 
the truths of which are discovered by induction, like the truths of 
natural and moral philosophy,’”—and these motives to undertake 
it, Lord Brougham proceeds to adduce a variety of examples de- 
signed as proofs of his position. 

Our first object will be, to state the nature of the argument 
Fi design ; and thus correct an error into which his lordship has 
fallen, as it regards what is meant by inductive science. 'Through- 
out the “ Disc sourse,” he has applied the term “ induction” to 
cases to which in strict accuracy it is inapplicable. He makes the 
name cover all cases, where individual facts are adduced, and 
inferences are derived from them. But it has reference only 
to a peculiar manner, and a distinct object in the use of par- 
ticular facts. Induction brings together facts of the same class, 
noting their agreement, and rejecting all, however similar in ap- 
pearance, that are not in fact alike, and from the union of the 
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whole, deduces some general principle or rule respecting the na- 
ture, properties or relations of the things thus included. — Its ob- 
ject is to advance from particulars to generals, and from less to 
more general; and thus, by careful steps, arrive at the most gene- 

ral notions, which Lord Bacon calls “ Jorms,” or ‘formal cau- 
ses.’ For this purpose, those particulars only in which there is 
an agreement can be brought together. We include under one 
ceneral term, all fowls which have webbed Jeet, and put them 
within the order of anseres. We have a more general name for 
all that have wings and feathers, and call the whole class Birps. 
We can become still more general, and include all creatures which 
have life and voluntary motion, under the comprehensive name of 
ANIMAL. But in each case, we must bring only those individuals 
that are altke under these classifications. ‘The general name would 
be wrongly applied to any that disagreed in the distinctive marks 
of the class in which they were to be included. So we apply 
heat to water, and find it enlarges its bulk. We ge on with the 
same thing, and apply it to all liquids,—to all m etals,—to all sub- 
stances ; and we find the same results in ali, and thus make the 
general deduction: ‘ Heat expands ali bodies.” By an indefi- 
nite number of the same facts, we have gained a general rule. 

In proportion to the number of particulars embraced in the induc- 
tion, is the probable correctness of the rule; but if any subsequent 
examination finds one fact in direct opposition, the rule is effec- 
tually subverted. Hasty conclusions have thus often been form- 
ed, which further examination proved unwarranted. For a long 
time after the investigations of geologists had discovered nume- 
rous organic remains in the different strata of rock formations, no 
relics of human skeletons had been found except amid the sand 
and gravel of post-diluvial origin. In their haste to sustain a 
theory, they jumped to the conclusion, that there were no strati- 
fied fossil human bones; and from this made the further deduc- 
tion, that the race of man could not have been contemporary with 
these formations, and the living existence of the organic remains 
entombed wituinthem. Later examination, it would seem, has pro- 
ved the falsehood of this general conclusion.* Here was inductive 


* & Donati found human bones in the breccias of the Dalmatian mountains, which 
has since been confirmed by the repeated examination of Germar. Canobio 
found them in a calcareous tufa near Genoa. Bulletin Univers. 1826. p. 22. 
Boue saw them in the year 1°23, behind the lake of Baden; and Count Razou- 
mouski, in Lower Austria, mixed with quadrupeds partly extinet. Count Breuner 
found them near Krems. in Lower Austria. M. Sterberg met with them at 
Kostritz, in Saxony ; others have been seen among the Kar: ribs and the inhabit- 
ants of Chili. Bull. Univ. 1830. pp. 296, 162. In France , human bones were 
found a short time since in two caverns, in the de partments of Gard at Poudre, 
and of Jouvignarque, mixed with mamalia ones; others were found at Bize, in 
a black mud, mixed with those of lost animals, Bull. Univ. 1829. p. 237. M. 
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reasoning,—tie bringing together of many facts of the same kind, 
—hbut because the examination had been too partial, the general 
deduction was overthrown by later observation ; if the facts men- 
tioned are so. 

Induction, therefore, is the bringing together of many particu- 
lars of the same class, and from them deducing a general law. 
But that ts not inductive reasoning which adduces different things 
forthe same particular purpose ; as ‘when a variety of different things 
are brought together, to prove the particular facts of what a per- 
son did, or where he was, at a given time. Lord Brougham has 
used the term, as if it were inc lusive of all cases, where facts are 
collected and deductions made from them. ‘lo call natural 
theolovy, therefore, ‘* an inductive science,” is not strictly correct, 
If it be admitted, that the order and harmony which allows so 
many things to be classed under a general rule, is evidence ot 
design, and may therefore be used as such in the proofs of God’s 
existence ; yet it is but a poor compliment to natural theology, to 
labor the point, that it has a right to these comparatively Honited 
aud far-fetched traces of *desion, when the whole universe of adap- 
tation and contrivance is before it. Still less to its credit is this 
claim, when we consider, that if it be placed upon the ground of 
inductive reasoning, it can never challenge for itself any thing 
higher than strong probability ; for no finite induction of agreeing 
particulars can make it certain, that the very next fact examined 
shall not overthrow the whole former process. 

Natural theology has a much broader and surer basis than any 
induction of particulars can give. ‘The universe is before it, and 
wherever in heaven above or in the earth beneath the traces of 
design, and adaptation of means to an end, are found, there are 
the legitimate elements of its demonstrations. ‘This, it is evident 
from all his examples, is the broad ground on which Lord Broug- 
ham meant to place the subject. His error lies in mistaking the 
lezitimate province of inductive reasoning. He begins by laying 
down the proposition, that natural theology is strictly an inductive 
science; but when he comes to the proof, he takes his examples 
from that which has no connection with inductive reasoning, and 
thus, by an inconsistency very fortunate for his subject, he proves 
its right to a much higher and stronger position than the language 
of his thesis had led him to de mand. 

While the whole universe of adaptation and design is thus 


Renaux saw human bones, in [*20, in a grotto of Jura limestone, at Dufort. I) 
1830. p. 30. M. Bernardi found them with the bones of the hippopotami, in a 
grotto at Mount Gifion, near Palermo. Gior. Offic. de Palermo. Apr. 1230. A 
human skeleton was found in travestin, in Auvergne ; and a fossil human head 
in the travestins of St. Alise at Cleremont, by Le Coq. [Travestin, I take to 
he a kind of white spongy stone | More facts of the like nature may be seen in 
Bull. Unis Pee, p 346.”’ Rib. R LeEpos, No. X XI p. 7 
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shown to be the rightful domain of this science, it is important to 
look at the nature of the argument on which its conclusions 
rest. We remark, then, that its whole strength lies in the conscious 
separate agency of our own minds. It is founded entirely on the re- 
cognition, that there is something within us, independent of mat- 
ter, and conscious of its own existence, which we call mind ; 
and thus comparing the marks of design which we see around us 
with our own mental exercises. The feeling is irresistible,—‘ If 
I had such a design in view, J should use some such means.’ In 
other words, the application, so nicely, of such means to such pur- 
poses, forces the conviction, that somewhere there exists an inde- 
pendent, intelligent minp, the same inkind as that of which we 
are in conscious possession; though as much superior to ours, as 
his designs are the more vast and complicated. The first point, 
therefore, i is, the admission of the separate existence and conscious 
agency of our own minds; for it is only from this, we can infer the 
separate existence of other minds. ‘This fundamental principle in 
the argument from design, has been too much overlooked by the 
wreat mass of writers on the subject of natural theology. ‘They 
not only have taken almost all their examples of design from the 
material world; but neglected the question of the mind’s separate 
existence and age ney, though this must lie at the basis of all their 
reasoning. ‘The sceptic, against whom their arguments are di- 
rected, is the last to adinit —probably strenuous in denying,—the 
separate existence and immateriality of his own soul. He does 
not deny the fact of apparent order, fitness, and adaptation to an 
end, in the parts of the universe with which he is acquainted ; he 
simply denies, that these facts prove any thing in relation to the 
existence of an independent intelligence. While he assumes 
this, the exhibition to him of ten thousand proofs of adaptation 
and design, has no tendency to produce conviction. The first 
point to be gained, is the recognition of his own mind as a distinct 
and separate agent; and then, from the nature of its agency in 
adapting means to ends, we can press home the argument of the 
existence of other minds from the same marks of design. Without 
this, the whole array of argument from all the traces of design in 
the universe, will make no impression upon the false refuges i in 
which the atheist or the sceptic have intrenched themselves. 

Nor is the proof of this at all difficult. It is the shortest, and 
therefore the clearest, process of deduction which reason can make. 
There is no other fact to which we can come from so sure a start- 
ing point, or by so short astep. Our senses may deceive us. Jn 
some respects they do deceive us, until one sense is corrected by 
another, or by experience. ‘Thus in respect to distance, motion, 
solidity, absolute contact, etc., it is matter of demonstration, that 
the first impressions of our senses are delusive. But the process 


Vou. Vill. 4 
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which proves the separate existence of mind, admits of no decep- 
tion. Itis a subject of consciousness, about which it is not possi- 
ble to conceive of deception, that we think, desire, or reason; and 
while we are conscious of these exercises, a deduction of but 
a single step brings us to the inevitable conclusion of an indi- 
vidual existence, to which they belong. Indeed to say, that 
that which thinks, feels, and reasons, and which is the only 
conscious subject of the identity of these acts, does not itself 
exist, is a contradiction in terms. ‘The absurdity at once puts the 
man who pretends to maintain it, out of the pale of all rational 
argumentation. But when the fact of its own existence and 
separate agency is admitted, the argument from design is as forci- 
ble and conclusive as any other deduction which the mind can make. 
It is irresistible. We may talk of chance,—the fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms,—the formative or recuperative powers of na- 
ture,—and blind ourselves by words that mean nothing, or, if any 
thing, the very meaning in, dispute; but when the real point is 
seen, the mind is not and cannot be satisfied. It is conscious bot) 
of the reality and the manner of its agency, in all its works of de- 
sign, and from the law of its own action, it cannot rest satisfied in 
any trace of design which it meets, without referring it to a sepa- 
rate and intelligent author. ‘This is the very constitution of ow 
nature. It is an ultimate fact, and can be included in none more 
general, that from our own intelligent agency in all our acts of 
design, we are irresistibly obliged to refer all indisputed marks of 
design to some intelligent author. And when in any such case 
that author is found, the mind is satisfied. It rests as completely 
secure of the truth of its deduction, as in the most rigid demon- 
stration of mathematical science. All this applies not only to the 
fact of the existence of the designer, but as clearly and in the 
same way, to his attributes and character. His power and wis- 
dom are seen in proportion to the extent and perfection of the adap- 
tation; and his benevolence from the happiness,—the good,—it is 
his manifest design to produce by such adaptation. In each ease we 
reason irresistibly from the conscious laws of our own agency. 
The mind is as satisfied in the deduction of attributes and moral 
character from the nature of the design, as it is of the existence 
of the author from the fact of design. 

It is also important to remark, that each separate fact of design, 
is itself a distinct source of complete demonstration. An inspection 
of one moving steam-engine, proves an intelligent author as conclu- 
sively before as after we have watched the operation of a thousand. 
The number of instances which bespeak design, are useful, not so 
much to prove the existence, as to show in the diversified man- 
ner of operation, the attributes and relations of the author. 
Equally obvious is it, that if any particular fact be wrongly se- 
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lected, and the supposed traces of design be afterwards found to 
exist only i in appearance, and not in lac ; it can but destroy the 
argument from that particular example alone, without weakening 
or at all interfering with other cases that stand independent of it. 

With this understanding of the nature of the argument from 
design, we shall make it our object, in the second place, to show 
the conclusiveness of its application. For the purpose of a 
more distinct impression, we will compare it with the deductions 
of natural and mental philosophy, in those particulars where there 
is an agreement ; and thus Jay down the proposition which we 
think Lord Brougham should bave expressed,—-that the deduc- 
tions of natural theology are as sound and conclusive as those in 
any of the philosophical sciences, natural, mental, or moral. 

A very great proportion of philosophical science is occupied in 
observing the relations, tendencies, and adaptation of things, and 
from these deduci ‘ing conclusions, j in relation to effects, ends to be 
attained, or things to be done,—the final causes of the facts 
which are to be considered ; and in all these particulars, they are 
analogous to the course pursued by natural theology. These ele- 
ments of philosophical science, involve the recognition of the 
separate existence and agency of our own mind, as much as those of 
natural theology. ‘The ideas which we attach to the terms cause, 
tendency, fitness, adaptation, ete. are derived only from the 
conscious action of our minds. ‘The mere sequence of events, 
though perpetual, would never account for these ideas. Because 
night follows day, we do not therefore feel that one has a tendency 
or is adapted to produce the other; nor because one hour in the 
day invariably follows another, do we from this derive any idea of 
such a relation between them. Nor were there nothing but 
the fact, that vision followed the admission of light to the eye, 
should we ever form the idea that light was adapted to the pur- 
pose of vision. ‘The possession of a quality is always supposed 
in one which constitutes its power overthe other. We feel that it 
is something inherent in light, and not the mere sequence of vision to 
its admission,—something in it, which is not in heat, or air, or 
any thing else in nature, that gives it its adaptation to the 
ends of vision. But this idea of inherent adaptation, is derived 
from the conscious operation of our own minds alone. Our will 
modifies our train of thought, and controls our outward actions. 
We are conscious of this inherent power. We learn from its 
agency its adaptation to its end. Here is the origin of all ideas of 
tendency and adaptation. It springs from the recognition of the 
conscious agency of our own minds, The sceptic who will de- 
ny the deductions of natural theology, because they presuppose 
the separate actions of our own minds, must also discard the whole 
round of natural science, and blot out all ideas of relation, ten- 
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dency, and adaptation ; for they inevitably involve the same fact. 
Philosophical science, therefore, inasmuch as it is conversant with 
these qualities, stands upon the same ground with natural theology. 
But there is another mistake which has operated as a reason why, 
as Lord Brougham has said, “‘ many scientific men regard natural 
theology as a speculation, built rather upon fancy than argument ; 
or at any rate, as a kind of knowledge quite different from either 
physical or moral science.” It arises from the fact of not discern- 
ing, that they are the same, so far as tendency, adaptation and 
design are concerned, except simply the difference of a shorter or 
longer process. A very commom mistake exists on another sub- 
ject quite analogous to this, and which may serve as an illustration. 
It is the general practice to divide the method of acquiring know- 
ledge into two kinds, and call one ‘the knewledge of sensation,’ 
the other “ knowledge of reflection.” We thus separate that 
method of acquiring knowledge, which is through the medium of 
the external senses, from that which is gained by the mind’s own 
internal operations. But in reality, there is no grouud for this dis- 
tinction. The process in both has been the same, except that one 
has been longer than the other. I"or example, take the common 
element of water: it is palpable and yielding to the pressure ; 
and we call ita fluid, the knowledge of whose existence, it is sup- 
posed, has been acquired from the immediate consciousness of our 
senses. But when we have taken into view the different gases which 
enter into its composition, and their combinations in a certain pro- 
portion, and have thus gained a knowledge of the e component ele- 
ments of water, this is “said to be the result of experiment and 
reason. In fact, however, the knowledge both of its existence 
and its component elements, has been the result of a mental ope- 
ration. Let the sense of touch be perfect, and perform its 
function completely, but cut off from the process all the deduc- 
tions of the mind, and what knowledge could there be? The 
nerves have borne to the sensorium the mere fact of a spe- 
cific affection or impression, and thus furnish materials for a 
mental operation; but independent of the deductions of the 
mind, there is nothing which can properly be called know- 
ledge. ‘The sensation from the touch, was connected with the 
consciousness of the mind’s own existence, and gave rise to the in- 
ference, that something else, external and independent to itself, 
also existed ; and thus, by a process of abstraction and com pari- 
son, and a distinct deduction, the knowledge of the existence of 
water was derived. But a few more links added to the same chain, 
brings the mind also to a knowledge of its constituent elements. 
The process is the same, except as to » the difference in length. So 
of colors. Objects are differently illuminated, and thus modify the 
impression upon the organs of vision. Hence we say, that colo: 
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is a quality, the knowledge of which is derived from sensation. 
Yet it is necessary here, as in the former case, that the mind should 
recognize its own existence, the existence independently of itself, 
of an external quality, and discriminate between the diversity 
of colors, or there could have been no knowledge of the given 
color. Here is a mental operation as really as when all the seven 
primary colors have been separated, and their qualities separately 
apprehended, and the laws of reflection understood ; and thus a 
philosophical knowledge of the law of colors and their combination, 
in the composition of light, has been gained. One is longer than 
the other, but this affords no good reason for supposing them dif- 
erent in kind. 

It is thus in those particulars in which philosophical science and 
natural theology harmonize. In all that relates to tendency, adap- 
tation, or cause and effect, they proceed in their deductions upon 
the same principl. ‘They are the same in kind, the only differ- 
ence is that of fength. Natural theology goes over precisely the 
saine ground, and with the same measured ‘and cautious footstep 
as philosophy ; ; but when philosophy has reached the goal of its 
inquiries, and stops short in the course, theology advances farther 
on, and arrives at a far more sublime and commanding position. 
It adds some more links to the chain, because its point of demon- 
stration is farther removed ; but they are as rigidly consecutive, and 
as firmly bound together, as any part of the whole series. Natu- 
ral philosophy goes abroad over the works of nature, gathering facts, 
observing their peculiarities and correspondencies, ‘and tracing out 
each, through their various adaptations, to the uses and ends to 
which they are subservient. It is perpetually conversant with ten- 
dency, harmony of proportion, order, design, and nice and minute 
adaptation; indeed it rests upon the admission of these facts. 
But its whole object is completed in simply deducing from these 
laboriously gathered elements, the uses they subserve, and the ul- 
timate ends in which they terminate. Natural theology, on the 
other hand, goes over this same broad field of wonders, takes up 
the same eats. arranges them in the same order, and follows them 
out through all their tendencies and adaptations, and sees as plainly 
their final causes; but neither wearied in the pursuit nor de luded 
with the splendor of its discoveries, it leaves philosonhy here to 
muse in solitude, and fixing its eye distinctly upon the clear traces 
of intelligent design and wrse contrivance, which these nice adap- 
tations disclose, follows upward with cautious but firm footstep to 
the distinct perception of the great intelligent Designer ; learns his 
attributes, and reads in deep- -drawn characters, the obligations and 
responsibilities which rest upon all the ranks of his moral subjects. 
Though it has gone on immeasurably beyond the resting-place of 
philosophy, every step has been taken in the same way, and been 
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made on as firm ground, as when they trod their common road to- 
gether. No matter how extended the series may be, if each link 
is a direct deduction from the preceding, the first will be no more 
sound and irrefragable in its demonstration than the hundredth or 
the thousandth. It is true, that because of human infirmity, the 
longer process will be more liable to human mistake and error, 
Bat this only proves the necessity of great circumspection and care 
in the investigation ; not at all that when it is rightly made, the last 
step 1s not as safe and sure as the first. If the whole chain is 
correctly put together, it will hold fast to any demonstration, how- 
ever remote from the beginning. The short deduction Cogito, 
ergo sum,” is no more certain than the most remote human duty, 
deduced from the existence and attributes of God and his relation 
to his creatures. While natural theology does carry its deductions 
farther out than natural philosophy, it is not therefore the less cer- 
tain of their correctness. ‘lhe end is inferred no more surely 
from the adaptation, than the design compels the deduction of the 
existence of the Great DesiaNner. 

With these remarks in view, we shall adduce a number of ex- 
amples common both to philosophical science and natural theology, 
for the purpose of showing how completely both are identified in 
all which renders their deductions sound and conclusive. In do- 
ing this, we shall follow somewhat in the order of Lord Brougham, 
but thot confining ourselves either to his facts or illustrations. 
We shall avoid also, as we have hitherto done, the technical terms 
“« nsychological,” * ontology,” “ deontology,” etc., as more appro- 
priate to a strictly scientific treatise, and endeavor to give the ideas 
for which they stand in the ordinary language of common life. 

An examination of the structure of the eye, in all the compli- 

cated parts of its formation, leads directly to the knowledge of the 
fact, that it isin perfect adaptation to the properties of light. 
This fact was obvious before many of the properties now known 
io belong to light had been discovered. A plain man now, as in 
any former age, without any philosophical understanding of the 
subject, has sufficient knowledce of the fact, to admit that “the eye 
and the light are fitted to each other. But when Newton disco- 
vered the fact of the different degrees of refrangibility in light, 
and thus a new and interesting property of it had come to the 
knowledge of the world, it was also at once seen, that the eye, by 
its combined lenses of different material, was fitted to this newly 
discovered property ; and in full accordance therewith, was made to 
throw the image distinctly upon the retina, and thus secure clearness 
of vision. Mr. Dolland, the celebrated optical-instrument maker 
in London, subsequently found, that different substances possessed 
the quality of scattering the rays of light in different degrees. By 
compounding these different substances in a certain proportion, 
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object-glasses of far greater perfection than had before been used, 
were constructed. But it was also manifest, upon the first obser- 
vation, that the eye had this improvement in a far more perfect 
manner, than all the compounds of human skill could effect. ‘Thus 
the general fact, of the mutual adaptations of the eye and light, al- 
ways ¢ admitted, is traced out in its more minute particulars, as SCi- 
ence discovers more of their respective properties. Natural phi- 
losophy gathers up these facts, finding new properties, tracing ana- 
logies and adaptations, following them out to their final causes, 
and looks down upon the work delighted ; ; wondering at the beauty 
of the organ,—the perfect mutual relations, and the complete 
attainment of the end,—the miystenone power of vision. Noone 
questions the reality of its facts, or the soundness of its deductions. 

But while philosophy is thus absorbed in the admiration of its 
own discoveries, natural theology has gone over the same ground, 
gathered up the same facts, and traced the same nice adaptations, 
and then drawn the incontrovertible deduction, that all this must 
have been well known to the Maker of the eye, before it had been 
discovered by the investigations of human science; that such 
marks of skilful design evidently bespeak the existence of a su- 
preme, intelligent, first cause ; and thus having found him, stands 
before the throne of the oreat Eternal, humble and adoring. We 
might enlarge, and show the adaptations of the eye in its different 
modifications, to every varied condition in which its use is requi- 
red. ‘The mole that burrows in the earth, the fish inhabiting the 
denser element of water, and the eagle soaring into the heavens, 
with a sight so piercing, that he can discern his prey on the surface 
of the distant globe beneath him, all have peculiarities of structure 
and furniture in the eye, which fits it for its destined place of 
operation. ‘Thus, while natural philosophy gathers its facts and 
deduces the ends to which they are subservient, natural theology, 
from the same materials, and by the same process carried out, dis- 
covers also the existence and attributes of their great Author. 

A quill from the wing of a fowl, when minutely examined, is 
an interesting instance of nice adaptation to the end for which it is 
to be used. The barrel, or stem, is of a peculiar, firm texture, 
that it may possess sufficient strength to sustain the weight of the 
body and force of the stroke in flying, and yet hollow and light 
that it may not itself be a burden, The continuance of the 
stalk, as it runs off into a more porous and homogeneous substance, 
preserves the same adaptation, and yet is fitted to give place and 
nourishment to the filaments which arise in continuation on each 
side of it. These filaments are arranged in separate lamina, the 
broadest surfaces of which lie upon each other, so that the force 
which acts upon them in flying comes upon their edges, and thus 
meeting them in the direction of their plane, receives the resist- 
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ance of their whole substance. ‘These filaments, it is obvious, 
must, in some measure, be bound together, or they would be as in- 
sufficient for the purposes of flying, as the scattered threads of 
down upon the feathers of the ostrich. Any glutinous substance, 
would be subject to injury from the constant exposure to we ather, 
or soiled and Joaded from the dust and particles of matter with 
which it would come in contact. ‘To accomplish this purpose 
therefore, in the most perfect manner, from the edges of the vari- 
ous filaments, as examined through a microscope, are seen little 
sets of fibrils or teeth thrown off upon one side, which are fitted 
by opposite clasps to shut into, or overlock those that are thrown 
off by the next on its adjoining side, and thus hold themselves 
firmly together. Each quill in the wing is then so placed, that the 
filaments of its broadest side lie over those on the narrowest side 
of its fellow next in succession, the greater strength of the one 
thus supporting the weaker side of the other; while that in turn is 
the more expanded to oppose the greater surface to the air, upon 
which it is to act in sustaining the body upon its bosom. If to all 
this we add the exact points in which the wings are attached to 
the body, to sustain it in equilibrium, the formation of the joints 
for the peculiarity of its rotary motion in flying, and the position 
and action of the muscles, in exact conformity with the principle 
of antagonist forces, in which it is to strike the resisting medium 
of the atmosphere, we find as true a system of the nicest adaptations, 
to a particular and important purpose, as can well be conceived. 
The circulation of the blood in the animal system, the dis- 
covery of which has immortalized the name of Harvey, though 
too complicated to admit here of a full description, may never- 
theless bear a general reference. ‘The heart, which is the great 
laboring engine in performing the work, 1 is a hollow and muscu- 
lar organ of a conical sh: ape, divided into four compartments, the 
two larger termed ventricles, and the two smaller auricles. The 
former send forth the blood into the arteries, the latter receive it 
from the veins. In the arteries are numerous valves, which all 
close toward the heart; the veins also have numerous valves 
which all close the other way, against the passage from the 
heart. A contraction of the ‘heart, sends the blood from the 
right ventricle, through the pulmonary arteries, into the lungs. 
There, by a most wonderful adaptation of structure, the blood re- 
ceives its vital properties from the air which has been inhaled, and 
gives off its noxious qualitie s, Which are exhaled at the next respi- 
ration. From the Jungs it returns by the pulmonary veins again to 
the heart, and enters the left auricle. It then begins its more 
general circulation. ‘The left ventricle sends the blood into a 
large artery, called the aorta, branches of which go upwards to 
the head te arms, and ikas branches along the inside of the 
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spine to the lower extremities. ‘The minute extremities of the 
arteries, by a change in the direction of their valves, become 
veins through which the blood returns toward the heart, and 
all uniting in one main trunk, called the vena cava, the blood 
is again poured into the heart at the right auricle, and thus 
completes the circulation through the whole system. ‘The heart 
contracts about 4000 times an hour, sending off about one ounce 
of blood at each stroke, or about 250 pounds in an hour. If the 
blood in the human body be estimated at twenty-five pounds, the 
whole, at the above ratio, would pass through the general circula- 
tion once in six minutes, or ten times an hour. Nothing can 
exceed the wondrous adaptation here displayed to keep the vital 
stream in constant motion. It was the observation of this adapta- 
tion, which led to the discovery of the fact. When Mr. Boyle 
inquired of Harvey, “* What induced him to think of the circula- 
tion of the blood?” he answered: ‘ that when he took notice 
that the valves in the veins were so placed that they gave free 
passage to the blood toward the heart, but opposed the passage of 
the veinal blood the contrary way, he was incited to imagine, that 
so provident a cause as nature had not so placed so many valves 
without design, and no design seemed more probable, than that 
since the blood could not weil, because of the interposing valves, 
be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent through the 
arteries and return through the veins whose valves did not oppose 
its course that way.” On the principle, that “nature” was “a 
provident cause,” and did not act without ‘* design,” Harvey infer- 
red, from facts which he saw, the circulation of the blood. Cer- 
tainly it is no less philosophical with natural theology, to infer, 
from the circulation of the blood and the minute contrivances to ef- 
fect it, the existence of this “ provident cause.” 

The following is another example, in the words of Lord 
Brougham : 





‘When a bird’s egg is examined, it is found to consist of three 
parts ; the chick, the yelk j in which the chick is placed, and the white 
in which the yelk swims. The yelk is lighter than the white, and it is 
attached to it at two points, joined by a line or rather plane below the 
center of gravity of the yelk. From this arrangement it must follow, 
that the chick is always uppermost, roll the egg how you will; conse- 
quently the chick is always kept nearest to ‘the breast or belly of the 
mother, while she is sitting. Suppose then that any one acquainted 
with the laws of motion, had to contrive things so as to secure this po- 
sition for the little speck or sac in question, in order to its receiving the 
necessary heat from the hen,—could he proceed otherwise than by 
placing it in the lighter liquid, and suspending that liquid in the heavier, 
so that its center of gravity should be above the line or plane of sus- 
pension? Assuredly not; for in no other way could this purpose be 
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accomplished. This position is attained by a strict induction ;* it is 
supported by the same kind of evidence on which all physical truths 
rest. But it leads by a single step to another truth in natural theology, 
that the egg must have been formed by some hand skillful in mechan- 
ism, and acting under the knowledge of dynamics.’ pp. 25, 26. 


The human hand is another striking instance of the complicated 
adaptation of means to an end, but which we have not space to 
describe. We refer to the learned work in the Bridgewater Tre2- 
tises, on this subject, by Sir Chas. Bell, and also to a notice of this 
work on our pages. Ch. Spec. for March, 1834. Art. JIL. 

In the solar system, we see the planets revolving in orbits 
which are not complete circles, but more or less flattened into 
ellipses. While the primaries are rolling onward, in several in- 
stances they are also carrying 2long their secondaries by a double 
motion,—around their primanes, aud with them around their great 
center the sun,—and in all there is still another motion in their indi- 
vidual rotation upon their axis. ‘These complicated but regular 
movements, prove intelligence and wisdomas the source of their har- 
mony. But there is another peculiarity observed in their move- 
ments, that deserves special attention. ‘i'here is a constant and 
uniform alteration of their orbits in one way up to a given point, 
which then becomes an inverse alteration down to a given point, 
and never passing beyond the goal oneither side. Philosophy in- 
ferred, that this was necessary to the counteraction of disturbing 
influences from unequal attractions, and thus to the permanency of 
the system. This inference of philosophy became demonstration 
by the integral calculus. But surely the deduction of philosophy 
in this case ought not to be considered as more sound and legiti- 
mate than that of natural theology, which, taking all these facts in 
their harmony, infers directly from this universe of sublimities the 
existence of its almighty Architect. 

We adduce only one more example from the material world. 
Philosophy sometimes seizes upon the mere fragment of some 
former entire existence, and through the line of known relations 
and dependencies, by a series of deductions, comes out at last to 
the complete knowledge of that entire existence, of which at first 
it had only some of its scattered relics as the data. Geology 
and especially comparative anatomy, as followed out by Baron 
Cuvier, Prof. Buckland, and others, throws many such a startling 
fact before its disciples. Ina cave, or in a ruptured strata, or per- 
haps amid the debris of some wild region, a decayed and par- 
tial fragment of the skeleton of an unknown animal is discover- 
ed; perhaps but two or three broken bones are gathered up from 


* The same erroneous application of the phrase as that before mentioned 
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the place in which they have rested for unknown ages. Natural 
philosophy takes them in hand, and from the known order and 
analogy in all the animate creation,* goes onward step by step in 
its deductions, till it has fitted these fragments of bone to their 
fellows, reproduced the entire skeleton, and clothed it anew with 
flesh and skin, and set it before us in its original shape and size, 
—its habits and localities,—its very self in all except its life and 
motion.t The megalonyx, iguanodon, and all the monsters of the 
Saurian race, are thus the wonderful new creations of natural 
science. Surprising as these discoveries are, and incontrovertible 
as is the process by which their former condition is developed, it 
is but deducing conclusions founded on adaptations from given 
premises, that we thus come to the knowledge of what has now 
no existence among the moving tribes of animated nature. And 
these same facts exhibit such clear marks of design and skill, that 
the deduction from them, of a wise presiding Deity, is at least as 
sound and philosophical. If now it ennobled the philosopher, 
above the peasant who dug up these fragments of another world, 
to be able to trace the series of deductions to their curious and 
splendid results ; is it not still more exalting to that mind, which 
stops not at the bare existence, but follows up the same path till 
it finds the hand that made and fed them? Such, however is the 





* Baron Cuvier, in his examination of fossil bones, has the following declara- 
tion: “ Every organized being forms a whole and entire system, of which all 
the parts mutually correspond and co-operate to produce the same definite ac- 
tion by a reciprocal reaction ; none of these parts can change without a change 
of the others also. ‘Thus, if the intestines of an animal are organized in a man- 
ner only to digest fresh flesh, it is necessary that his jaws should be constructed 
to devour the prey, his claws to seize and tear it, his teeth to divide the flesh, 
and the whole system of his organs of motion to follow and overtake it, and of 
his organs of sense to perceive it at a distance. It is necessary also, that he should 
have seated in his brain the instinct to hide himself and spread snares for his 
victim ; such are the general conditions of a carnivorous regimen ; every carni- 
vorous animal must infallibly unite them; without them the species could not 
subsist. But under these general conditions, there are particular ones with re- 
spect to the size of the species, and the abode of the prey, for which each animal 
is disposed.”’ 

t The following description of the feelings of Baron Cuvier, by himself, when 
he first arranged the bones of unknown animals, found in the gypsum quarries of 
Paris, is most interesting. ‘I was in the situation of a man who had given to 
him pele-mele the mutilated and incomplete fragments of a hundred skeletons, 
belonging to twenty sorts of animals, and it was required that each bone should 
be joined to that which it belonged to. It was a resurrection in miniature ; but 
the immutable laws prescribed to living beings were my directors. At the voice 
of comparative anatomy, each bone, each fragment regained its place. I have no 
expressions to describe the pleasure experienced, in perceiving that as I discov- 
ered one character, all the consequences, more or less foreseen of this character, 
were fully developed. The feet were conformable to what the teeth had an- 
nounced, and the teeth to the feet; the bones of the legs and thighs, and yon! 
thing that ought to reunite these two extreme parts were conformable to eac 
other. In one word, each of the species sprung up from one of its own ele- 
ments.’’ Bakewell’s Introd. to Geol. pp. 235, 236. 
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relation which natural philosophy sustains to natural theology. 
Both make their deductions on the same principles ; the only dif 
ference is, that the latter lengthens out the process. 

The intellectual world also presents many conspicuous exam- 
ples of wise adaptation and design, affording an Opportunity for 
testing the soundness of the deductions of natural theology, com- 
pared with those of mental philosophy. Why the study of mind, 
for this purpose, has been so almost entirely neglected, may be 
difficult to determine. That it has, is a plain” matter of fact. 
Very few examples of design, have been selected for the use of 
natural theology, beyond the limits of the material universe. The 
whole intellectual world is nearly a terra incognita to this sci- 
ence. This is not more a matter of wonder than of regret. Al- 
low itis true, that the study of the human mind is Jess general and 
its facts less clear to the apprehension of common people, and that 
its traces of design, and proofs of God’s presence are, on these ac- 
counts, less distinct and i impressive to a majority of mankind ; yet 
there are not a few minds who would feel the argument more for- 
cibly, and be more delighted with the process, ‘when taken from 
facts in the intellectual, than in the material system.* 

While much that relates to mind is still mysterious and inscru- 
table, yet the careful study of mental philosophy has taught many 
things plainly. We now know something of the faculties of mind, 
its method of operation, and the laws by which it is governed. 
Both the intellectual and moral faculties have been closely exam- 
ined, their mutual influences and tendencies compared, the bias 
which surrounding circumstances may give them, and the proper 
method of cultivati: ng and strengthening them. Under given cir- 





* The ancient philosophers seem in some instances to have applied the proofs 
of the existence of the Deity from the nature of mind, in a powerful and happy 
manner. ‘This shows, that for some reason or other, th 1ey had been led to give 
this part of the subject more attention than the moderns. We quote from the 
translation of Lord Brougham. The discussion as recorded in Xenophon, be- 
tween Socrates and Aristodemus, after alluding to the adaptations of the bodily 
conformation, has this striking passage : ** Nor has the Deity been satisfied with 
taking care of the body alone; he has implanted in man what is a far greater 
work to have made,—a most excellent soul. For what other animal possesses a 
mind that can perceive the existence of the gods, by whom all these vast and fair 
works have been formed? What other creature than man worships these gods : 
What other intelligence is superior to man’s, in providing against hunger, and 
thirst, and cold, and heat? or in curing diseases, or in exercising strength, or in 
cultivating learning, or in storing up the recollection of things heard, and seen, 
and learned :”’ Xen. Memor. I. iv.13. Again in the discussion with Euthyde- 
mus,—‘ They,’’ that is the gods, “ have implanted reason in our nature, whereby 
we inquire touc hing external things. And acquiring and remembering we learn 
the usee of each, and bit upon many contrivances for attaining good and avoiding 
evil. Have they not also given us the gift of speech, by which we can commu- 
nicate mutually, all we have learned, and thus instruct each other, and make 
laws, and regulate civil polity ?’’ Xen. Memor.IV. iii. 1!. Many other simi 
lar examples occur in Plato, and especially Cicero. 
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cumstances, it may almost as surely be foretold how mind will act, 
as mechanical forces. 

By the power of abstraction, we can separate one idea from 
all others, and make it an object of distinct and individual con- 
sideration. By the same process we can single out another indi- 
vidual idea, and bring the two together, and then calling up 
another faculty of the mind, we can compare the two distinct ideas 
thus brought together, and observe their relations and connections, 
their agreement or disagreement in certain particulars ; and by still 
another mental exercise we can deduce a definite conclusion or 
result in respect to them. ‘To this result we can bring another 
similarly found, and compare these results as we had before com- 
pared the simple ideas, and thus arrive at a more general conclu- 
ston. "This process may be pursued to any extent, and is what 
we call reasoning. The mind has the power, within given limits, 
of fixing its attention upon the process, and thus calling up every 
appropriate faculty precisely at the right point, and securing the 
correctness of the operation. Without this power the process 
could not be correctly pursued, or the connection of each link in 
the series apprehended. ‘The perfection of reason, therefore, must 
very much depend upon the power of fived attention, And as 
this is so essential, many things conspire to assist it. Curiosity, 
the love of novelty, the desire of knowledge, the pleasure of the 
demonstration, all concur, not only to fix the attention, but to 
make it a source of delight and happiness. The repetition of the 
process also increases the power of attention, and habzt in this, as 
in other things, comes in to confirm it. The law of association, 
or simple suggestion, also contributes its aid. This is but 
giving a name to the fact, that one idea introduces another, as- 
sociated in some way wich it, and therefore suggesting it to the 
mind. It not only furnishes materials, or direct illustrations for the 
process itself, but it also imparts a pleasure from the revi- 
val of former ideas, which had once been familiar, though then 
viewed in asomewhat different connection. Here are facts in men- 
tal philosophy, which, as every attentive mind must see, are won- 
derfully adapted to secure a certain end, and without which this 
end could not be attained. All these faculties not only act in har- 
mony with each other, but they are also adapted to the very ele- 
ments of thought which compose the process of reasoning, and 
thus all conspire to the great result,—the discovery of truth, and 
the enlargement of human knowledge. ‘These are the deductions 
which philosophy makes without besitation, but how plain is it, 
that all this field is completely open to natural theology. What 
sublime marks of design are here! How legibly the impress of 
supreme intelligence in all these adaptations and subserviencies ! 
Had not such complicated and yet harmonious mental powers 
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their origin in some supreme intellect? ‘“ He that planted the 
ear shall not he hear? He that formed the eye shall not he see ? 
He that teacheth man knowledge shall not he know?” 

The faculty of memory has its adaptations and_uses, which 
might be drawn out in the same striking manner. The power of 
fixing the attention upon that which is to be retained, and thus 
giving it a deeper impression upon the mind, is a well known ex- 
pedient for strengthening the memory. So too is the power of as- 
sociation, by connecting the idea to be remembered with some 
other; thus not only calling up past transactions and events with 
their attending circumstances, but past reflections and trains of 
thought which were the offspring of ourown minds. This power, 
in connection with other faculties of the mind, and the harmony of 
its operations with them, is strikingly conspicuous in many of the 
employments of life, and especially in many of the occupations 
and details of professional business. 

But in no place, perhaps, is this more conspicuous than in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. Many of the imental faculties, in con- 
nection with the memory, are then called into exercise, with a ra- 
pidity and harmony of action truly wonderful. ‘The following lan- 
guage from Lord Brougham, on this point, must be a striking his- 
tory of the operations of his own mind: 


‘ A practiced orator will declaim in measured and various periods,— 
will weave his discourse into one texture,—form parenthesis within pa- 
renthesis,—excite the passions or move to laughter,—take a turn in his 
discourse from an accidental interruption, making it the topic of his 
rhetoric for five minutes to come, and pursuing in like manner the 
new illustrations to which it gives rise,—mold his diction with a view 
to gain or shun an epigrammatic point, or alliteration, or a discord ; 
and all this with so much assured reliance on his own powers, and with 
such perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plan the next sentence 
while he is pronouncing off-hand the one he is engaged with, adapting 
each to the other, and shall look forward to the topic which is to follow, 
and fit in the close of the one he is handling to be its introducer ; nor 
shall any auditor be able to discover the least difference between 
all this and the portion of his speech which he has got by heart, or tell 
the transition from the one to the other.’ pp. 43, 44. 


Not only might we thus adduce every separate intellectual 
faculty as a complete adaptation to its manifest object ; but every 
native susceptibility of the human heart,—the affections and sym- 
pathies,—the passions and emotions,—might one by one be thus 
spread out as the separate manifestations of a subserviency to im- 
portant ends, from the harmony of their mutual action, and their 
nice adaptation both to human wants and human circumstances. 
To these might be added, all that belongs to the moral senrinre 
of the human mind ; its sense of obligation and responsibility, 1 
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feelings of regret, repentance, or remorse, and all the moral feel- 
ings of approbation, or disapprobation, which arise from a view of 
his own, or others’ conductand character. All are evidently nicely 
adapted to his condition as a social being, acting amid his com- 
panions, not only for his own welfare, but where it is necessary 
that the welfare of others also should be consulted. Who can 
fail to see, in all this orderly arrangement of the noble faculties of 
mind, and the shining elements of a moral nature, the glowing 
marks of design which bespeak an almighty, wise, and benevo- 
tent moral Governor? Who does not see, that natural theology 
can here make her deductions, and arrive at her conclusions, 
with a process as clear, as logical, and as irrefragable, as the meta- 
physical or moral philosopher : ? 

The animal instincts present examples more appropriately 
classed with mental operations, and which have not been so almost 
wholly overlooked, as those which spring directly from  intelli- 
gence. ‘They afford such striking exhibitions of the adaptation 
of means to ends, as could not easily be disregarded. Whetheras 
acting in man, or in greater pertection, as they are found in some 
animals, they present a most interesting field of investigation. ‘Those 
of the dog through all its varieties, —of birds in the formation of 
thei notes, —the ant also in many of its interesting peculiarities, all 
exhibit a wise and benevolent design in their respective endow- 
ments. ‘The bee presents many points of animal instinct truly 
wonderful. ‘Through al! the regulations of its numerous commu- 
nity, instinct seems to take the place and perform the part of po- 
litical skill and wisdom. What commonwealth, under the most 
enlightened and virtuous legislation, is more orderly, industrious, 
or prosperous? The form of its cells, fashioned by a skill and 
workmanship which are inimitable, is every where the same; the 
size and proportions precisely alike in every country and clime. 
And what is still more remarkable, this form is the very one which 
mathematical precision determines to be the most economical in 
space, strength, labor and materials. But while this exact angle of 
120° is always chosen, astill more surprising fact was discovered b 
that celebrated mathematician, Colin Maclaurin, and published in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions, in an essay, ‘On the basis of the 
cells wherein the bees deposit their honey ;” to wit., that the angles 
always chosen for the parallelograms of the roof, are 110° and 70°. 
The “ fluvional calculus,” by Newton, and its application to ‘ that 
most curious problem of maxtma and minima,” by Maclaurin, thus 
enabled science, with much study and labor, “in these ends of 
the earth,” to find out those proportions which the bee had been 
unerringly using for near 6000 years, as perfect in its first as in 
its last generation. What striking marks of adaptation and de- 
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sign are here! How clear the deduction that there is a Deity, 
‘* wise in counsel and wonderful in working !” 

Thus, matter and mind both disclose their innumerable exam- 
ples of refined and complicated adaptation ; and while philosophi- 
cal science is collecting, arranging, and comparing these facts, and 
drawing conclusions which command the assent of all mankind ; 
natural theology, with as firm a step, and as conclusive deductions, 
carries forward the work to a point incomparably more important 
and sublime,—the existence of the ALMignty Maker and Go- 
VERNOR of all. 

3. There is a third object of attention, to wit, the ultimate de- 
sign of God in regard to man, as inferred from ‘what we know of 
both. We have, how ever, but little space to devote to this most 
interesting portion of natural theology. ‘The conclusions are not 
so distinct and clear in this as in the former particulars to which our 
attention has been turned. ‘They are, however, as strictly logi- 
cal. They fail in point of clearness, only because the facts from 
which they are deduced are more diflicult of comprehension. 
God, and the soul of man, are more concealed and hidden in their 
nature, than the plain marks of design in the universe around us. 
But so far as any distinct conceptions of their natures or attributes 
can be possessed by the human mind, they furnish data for as 
perfect demonstrations. ‘The sublimity, and in some respects mys- 


tery, which invest this subject, doubtless require that it be ap- 
y» , yocts on 
proached with much solemnity and humility. Says Lord 
Brougham, in relation to investigations of this nature: 
ten) > D 


‘ The argument requires to be handled in a humble and submissive 
spirit; but if so undertaken, there is nothing in it which can be char- 
ged with presumption, or deemed inconsistent with perfect though ra- 
tional devotion. In truth all the investigations of natural theology are 
equally liable to such a charge ; for to trace the evidence of design in 
the works of nature, and inquire how far benevolence presides ovel 
their formation and maintenance,—in other words, to deduce from 
what we see of the existence of the Deity, and speculate upon his wis- 
dom and goodness in the creation and government of the universe,— 
is just as daring a a thing, and exactly of the same kind of audacity, as 
to speculate upon his probable intentions with respect to the future 
destiny of man.’ p. 81. 


As before remarked, the traces of design in the universe around 
us, no more surely proclaim God’s existence, than the nature and 
end of those designs disclose his attributes. It is impossible to 
trace these works of design through their tendencies to the results 
at which they aim, without feeling, that the mind which devised 
them is both supremely wise and good. Not one can be found, 
which does not evince a direct contrivance for a good end, as fully 
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as it discloses wisdom in its adaptation to gain that end. No mem- 
ber or organ of the body can be found, whose manifest original de- 
sign is to "inflict pain and secure misery. No law of the universe 
applied to any of its materials, is directly fitted to secure destruc- 
tion. Even the claws of the lion, and the fang of the viper, are 
minutely contrived for the defense and preservation: of their 
species. Evils, both natural and moral, are in the world; but 
their existence, wide as they prevail, can be accounted for with 
no impeachment of the divine benevolence. Man is a free agent, 
and responsible for his own acts ; and no one can show that he cculd 
always be kept in holiness without an interference on the part of 
his Maker, which would be a violation of every principle of be- 
nevolence. But when moral evil hes entered, which is the work 
of the creature and not the creator, its tendency is to misery and 
ruin; and it is right and good, for it is the property of its own 
nature, that it should possess this tendency. All the natural 
evil which follows is either disciplinary and corrective, and thus 
the result of pure benevolence ; or punitive and judicial, which 
equally indicates a determination intent on the general good. Both 
from the original tendency of all the works “of design i in nature, 
which are manifestly to a good end, and from the seeming excep- 
tions to this in the actual existence of much moral and natural 
evil in the system, when carefully examined, we feel persuaded, that 
the mind will be obliged to infer the wisdom and benevolence of its 
Author and Governor. We have time here but to glance at this 
evidence which we are sure a further examination will only serve 
to strengthen. 

With this view of the character of God, we turn to a short 
consideration of the nature of the soul of man. As above, we 
can but just hint at the sources of proof in relation to the soul. 
That it is ¢mmaterial, may be argued from a variety of considera- 
lions. Suffice it to say, that as we can form no distinct conception 
of such a fact, so neither does any analogy from nature permit the 
assumption, that the soul is the result of a peculiar conformation 
of matter, or a specific modification or combination of its elements. 
We have the nicely chiseled forms of an Apollo and a Venus, but 
it is the same cold marble still. ‘There is another shape, but nota 
new existence. We can combine an actd and an alkali and form 
a neutral salt, unlike to either ingredient. But there is nothing 
here analogous to the existence of a body, vivified by what has 
neither form, weight, nor color. Nothing in the universe of 
matter has any thing analogous to thought, volition, or emotion. 
The very nature of the soul is one and simple. In every act of 
consciousness, it separates itself from all that is material, and can 
have no knowledge of matter but by the deduction which it 
makes, that there is something external and independent of its own 
Vou. VIII. 26 
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existence. Indeed it may safely be said, that the distinction be- 
tween matter and mind, is an ultimate fact, arising irresistibly from 
the very law of our nature. Such is the nature of our minds, 
that we cannot rest satisfied in any other opinion, and here the 
mind does rest secure, as on an immovable foundation. That the 
soul of man is immaterial, is therefore a probable ground for the 
conclusion, that it is immortal. So far as we know, it has no con- 
stituent parts, like the body, capable of division or dissolution. 
Nor is it exposed to annihilation, but by the act of its Maker; 
which is, to say the least, improbable. 

The mind’s independence of the body, is anotlier fact from 
which the same deduction of its immortality would follow. ‘The 
phenomena of dreams, however metaphysically explained, prove, 
that the mind is not dependent for its action, upon the state of the 
animal functions. ‘The unequal development of the powers of 
body and mind also, and their unequal decay, go to the same 
fact. Although it may be supposed, that as a great general fact, 
body and mind mature and decay together, yet a moment’s atten- 
tion will show a difference so great as {9 prove the one independent 
of the other. It is certain that the bx dy and all iis functions arrive 
at maturity at twenty-five or thirty years of age, and that from 
thence it begins gradually to decline in avility, supple ness of mus- 
cle, and ability to endure fatigue ; and that from sixty to seventy 
this decline of the bodily powers is most rapid and melancholy. The 
faculties of the mind however, as evidently enlarge in vigor, com- 
pass, clearness and energy, from thirty onward to fifty. years of 
age; and can scarcely be said to have undergone much decay till 
sixty-five or seventy years. [or at least thirty years the body 
has been going one way, and the mind another; nor are there 
wanting many instances where the body can hardly be said to live, 
in which the mind shines out like some brilliant sun set beneath 
the storm. But the clearest argument for the souls independence 
of the body, is found in the physical fact, that it does survive its 
repeated dissolutions. ‘The body is in constant change, which 
though gradual, is none the iess real. Probably as often as once 
in ten years, man puts off one mortal covering and assumes anoth- 
er. What was once bone, muscle and sinew, has gone off into 
other combinations, and other elements have come in and taken 
their places. But through all this ceaseless change, and repeated 
entire transformation, the soul has held on to its identity, “the 
sane yesterday, to-day” —and thus giving the opportunity to add 
the deduction—“ and forever.” As really as when the dust of 
the body has mouldered in the sepulcher, and mingled with the 
elements of its shroud and its cofiin, so surely has it repeatedly be- 
fore cur eyes been resolved into other combinations, while the 
soul has held the even tenor of her way onward to the shores of 
immortality. 
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When to all this, we bring the desires and hopes of the soul, 
and learn its quenchless longings after immortality, and view these 
as the endowments of a God of benevolence, we cannot recon- 
cile it with the harmony of his other works, or the goodness of 
his character, to suppose that they were given to end only in inevita- 
ble disappointment. Place before the soul a combination of all 
that can delight, and give it ages heaped on ages for enjoyment, 
but fix at last its limit, and you have infused the wormwood which 
embitters all the joy. The desires of the soul overleap all bounds, 
and roll along a vast eternity. What is not immortal cannot fill it. 
Did infinite benevolence awaken these desires only to quench 
them in endless night, after its dream of “three score years and 
ten?’—Add the noble qualities of the soul, its mental and its 
moral furniture, its tender affections, its high aspirings, its glowing 
imagination, its powers of intellect, and more than all, its moral 
sense, its capacity to know and Jove, and serve, and enjoy forever 
its Maker,—and if from any facts adapted to an end, and showing 
the traces of an intelligent design, we can infer what that design 
and end shall be; will there not from these data be at least an 
equally cogent deduction for man’s immortality? What effect his 
sin may produce upon him, in the course of righteous retribution, 
is another question; what his Maker designed him for, is to be read 
in the original elements of his nature ; and in characters deep and 
large, they hold up before the soul of man its Immorratiry. 

One or two remarks will close this article. 1. Natural Theol- 
ogy deals only with undoubted facts. 

Wherever real facts disclose design, there are legitimate mate- 
rials for natural theology. But beyond this, nothing is safe. 
Ingenious speculations, and beautiful hy potheses may attract at- 
tention and excite admiration and delight, but until they have been 
proved, and thus become facts, natural theology has nothing to 
do with them. Whether electricity bas two fluids, or different 
bodies are merely posztively or negatively charged with one,— 
whether the phenomena of light be explained upon the hypothe- 
sis of emtsston, or the vibrations of an elastic ether,—whether 
Geology shall maintain the agency of Nepéune, or Pluto, or of both, 
—and which of the many different hypotheses of combustion shall 
be adopted,—all these and many others of a similar nature, are 
questions about which this science has no concern. If either hy- 
pothesis seem to present the traces of design, yet it is no proper 
element in natural theology. The hy potheses i itself, however 
specious, may fail, and with it goes its marks of design, and the 
argument built upon them. ‘Though for a while these “deductions 
might stand amid the solid columns of the temple, apparently as 
fair and strong as they, yet sooner or Jater they must fall. Anoth- 
er age will detect the fallacy, and scepticism enter at the very 
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door which had been designed to exclude it. Facts are all its 
materials. God’s works, are the proof of God’s existence. As 
science enlarges the boundaries of human knowledge, and makes 
us acquainted with more facts which evince design, ‘natural the- 
ology may ‘lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes,” but 
the path must only be pursued where “ the clear light shineth.’’ 
Nor is there any necd of these philosophical speculations. ‘The 
humble peasant, who goes out to his daily labor, as the rising sun 
dispels the darkness, and spreads the landscape with life and beau- 
ty ; or returns to his cottage as the shades of evening gather, and 
sees the rising moon, or shining s stars as they show themselves in 
the soft blue sky , feels as firm a conviction of the existence, pow- 
er, wisdom, and goodness of the Maker of them all, as that phi- 
losopher who can explain their laws and count their numbers. 
One may see more and nicer marks of adaptation than the other, 
and trace the process of his own mental operations the more mi- 
nutely ; but the very nature of the peasant’s mind obliges him to 
conclude from what he can see, ‘ that so much power bespeaks a 
being who is powerful, so much wisdom a being who is wise. so 
much goodness a being who is good:’ One knows more facts 
than the other, but the ‘multiplication of facts only varies, without 
rendering any more complete the demonstration. One may even 
perplex, and confound, and delude his mind by empty specula- 
tions, and his boasted philosophy serve no other purpose but to 
mislead and destroy, while the other soars to heights which philos- 
ophy never trod, and worships ‘ within the veil,” where philoso- 
phy never entered. On every hand are the traces and voices of 
the Deity, and like the ancient Roman, he is ‘‘ never so little soli- 
tary as when alone.” While other studies may awaken curiosity, 
and lead the mind onward a few steps in the field of truth, they 
soon bring it to the limits of all science, and leave it at the con- 
fines of an unknown and trackless void; but this, from simple 
facts and sound deductions, conducts at once to a sure and safe 
resting-place,—the existence of a wise, powerful, and benevolent 
Jehovah. 

2. The true position of Natural Theology. 

Tt is the substantial basis on which is laid the proof of divine 
revelation. By it we learn the fact of God’s existence, unity, 
supremacy, and benevolence. We bring these facts and apply 
them to the holy scriptures, and prove conclusively, that God 
gave them,—“ that holy men spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” And with this service performed, its chief work is 
accomplished. ‘True, it unfolds many duties and responsibilities, and 
thus leaves man “ without excuse,’’ where there is no revelation. 
But like the law, it is as ‘a school-master to bring us to Christ,” 
which is its chief design; and then leave us at his feet to hear his 
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words. It tells man, that he is a sinner, but leaves him without help, 
with “no eye to pity and no arm to save,” yet lends its power to 
confirm the divine authority of the gospel, ‘and sends the sinner 
there to learn, believe, obey, and be saved. Never is it to be 
raised above revelation, to become a substitute for it, or deemed 
sufficient without it; but on the other hand, never is it to be 
deemed superfluous, or contradictory and uncongenial in spirit, or 
a profane blending of human and divine science,—an unhallowed 
mingling of philosophy with religion. Never is the attempt to 
be made, with sacrilegious hand, to divorce the one from the other. 
God’s w orks and word harmonize,and he meant that they both should 
subserve the ends of his moral government. ‘ From the things 
that are made, are clearly seen his eternal power and Godhead.” 
And when he commissioned prophets and apostles, and Christ 
himself came in human flesh to reveal the will of God more per- 
fectly, he clothed the revelation with such exhibitions of miracu- 
lous power, and filled it with such manifestations of its foreknow- 
ledge, that from what we knew of God by his works, we could not 
doubt, that this message was from him, and that it was in love 
and kindness to our race. Here is the true position for natura] 
theology. Here God designed it to stand and subserve his glory. 

It confirms beyond dispute, the record of his Son, “ bringing life 
and immortality clearly to light.” We read and examine ‘that re- 


cord,—compare it with the works of God, and see the impress of 
the same hand,—we trust its promises, commit our souls to its 
grace, and die triumphant, for ‘we are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God's.” 





Arr I].—Sxketrcu or tHe Lire ann CHARACTER OF THE 


Hon. Steruen Mix Mitrcueny, LL.D. 


In the autumn of the year 1835, the last member except one,” 
as is supposed, of the congress of the United States, previous to 
the adoption of the constitution, departed this life at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. This was the Honorable Stephen Mix Mitchell. 
late chief justice of this State, and long known as a distinguished 
and useful citizen. His life was extended far beyond the usual pe- 
riod assigned to man, having been but little short of ninety-two 
years. In the Jast triennial catalogue of Yale College, published 
in the summer of 1835, it appears, “that he was then the living sen- 


*Among the associates of Judge Mitchell in that body, were John Hancock, 
William 8S. Johnson, Alexander Hamilton, Rufus King, Theodore Sedgwick, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John Treadwell, and several 
other eminent civilians, who have all, it is believed, been called from time, with 
the single exception of Mr. Madison. 
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ior alumnus of that institution. He was not, however, more ven- 
erable for years, than for his patriotic services, and moral worth ; 
and much as he was honored with public testimonials of regard, he 
was still more endeared to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances in private life. 

Judge Mitchell belonged to that generation of men, who com- 
menced, sustained, and perfected, the independence of their coun- 
try, who molded its civil and religious institutions, and to whom 
the nation, on these accounts, is under the deepest obligations of 
gratitude. Very few of them remain to receive the homage of 
their countrymen, or to enjoy the reward of their arduous services 
in the cause of freedom and humanity. The rapid diminution of 
their number, would naturally, we should suppose, if not from a 

rinciple of curiosity, yet from a sense of propriety and justice, 
call forth the increasing attention of their juniors towards them. 
The relics of so noblea race, deserve our consideration for many 
reasons. As benefactors of mankind, and especially of their coun- 
try, as patriots, and in many instances, as models of civic virtues 
and christian excellence, they deserve the lasting respect, as well 
as careful imitation of their successors and descendants. Their 
principles of conduct, as developed in civil life, and in an attention 
to the duties of piety, are worthy indeed of our most diligent study. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to their political and re- 
ligious doctrines, constituting as these do, the basis of their charac- 
ter: and doubtless the best manner of learning them is from the liv- 
ing voice and example. We have still an opportunity from sucha 
source, of acquiring information of more value to our country, than 
the experience of all the states of antiquity can supply. A few 
years, at most, will bear beyond our personal inspection or inter- 
course, all those, who, either in a civil or military capacity, acted a 
part in the interesting scenes of our revolutionary struggle. ‘The 
generation is in embryo who will know these worthies, only in the 
story of their achievements. We can lose no time, then, in cher- 
ishing with a lively regard, those specimens of a class of our fellow- 
citizens to whom we areso much indebted ; and as the chief among 
them from time to time disappear from the list of the living, we 
should feel it a privilege to record, in a passing tribute at least, our 
sense of their merits and services. It is with these views, that we 
propose to occupy a few pages of this work in giving a sketch 
of the life and character of the eminent citizen already named. 

Stephen Mix Mitchell, was born at Wethersfield, in the county 
of Hartford, Connecticut, Dec., 20th, 1743. He was a son of 
James Mitchell, who emigrated in early life, from Paisley in Scot- 
land, and settled in the town above named.* His mother was a 





* James Mitchel! first came to Boston, but not being pleased with the country, 
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daughter of the Rev. Stephen Mix, of Wethersfield. She was 
wrand- daughter to the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, and 
of course, cousin to the first president Edw ards. She was a second 
wife to James Mitchell, and died, leaving her son Stephen Mix, the 
subject of the present sketch, about four years old, her only child. 
The father of Stephen, died the first year of the revolutionary 
war, charging his son on his death bed, never to desert the cause of 
their adopted country. He had lived to see the latter settled in 
the world, and happily entered on his professional career. 

Ata suitable age, young Stephen commenced his studies pre- 
paratory to admission into college. His principal teacher who was 
a Scotch gentleman, by tlie name of Beveredge, and who had been 
sent for to this country for professional purposes of this kind, per- 
fectly understood his business. He was not only a man of learn- 
ing, but a disciplinarian of no ordinary character. His young 
charge in the present instance, soon ascertained, that mistakes in 
the recitation of his lessous, would be atoned for only by a severe 
corporeal infliction. ‘The fcar of such a consequence, for the most 
part, overcame the carelessness or indolence of youth. Lessons 
were well learned, and long remembered, or if blunders at any 
time were made, these were remembered still longer. ‘To so strict 
and severe a disc’ pline, however, Mr. Mitchell afterwards felt not a 
little indebted. He entered college in 1759, and graduated in 
1763, when he was nearly twenty years of age. He distinguish- 
ed himself by his talents and proficiency while in colleze ; and 
though bis course there was not without danger fora time, the in- 
fluence exerted over him by a class-mate of excellent chamoter, 
afterwards the Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, was of a most salutary 
kind. In 1766 Mr. Mitchell was chosen a tutor in that ihstitu- 
tion, in which office he continued three years. 

It was while he was in this situation, that he repaid to a pupil ob- 
ligations which he owed to a class-mate. It was a case in which 
he manifested that benevolent interest, which he took in the wel- 
fare of others, and which marked his whole subsequent course in 
life. It deserves a particular notice from the importance of the 
result. Timothy Dwight, afterwards president of Yale College, 
was his pupil as well as kinsman. ‘The loose opinions and cor- 
rupt practices which then extensively prevailed in the country, 
had, tosome extent, affected that institution. This state of things 


and receiving an invitation to go by water to Connecticut, he soon left the place 
to seek a new home. Passing up Connecticut river, it is said he saw nothing 
that reminded him of the beauty of his native Clyde, until be arrived at Mid- 
dletown. Encouraged by the prospect, he continued his sail until he reached 
the rich and beautiful lands which constituted the towns of Wethersfield and 
Hartford. He stopped at the latter place, but after having lived there for a time, 
he removed to Wethersfield, where he spent the remainder of his days. 
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operated unfavorably on the noble and ingenuous mind of young 
Dwight. He had not directly fallen into vice, but the fascinating 
amusement of gambling, though he never staked money in play, 
had begun to occupy his attention, to the exclusion of his studies. 

Mr. Mitchell perceived his danger and desired to rescue him from 
so hurtful a course. Accordingly he administered a rebuke to his 
pupil, as he happened to meet the latter without the walls of col- 
lege. Young Dwight was only irritated by what was said, and so 
far indulged resentment, as to withhold from Mr. Mitchell, the cus- 
tomary marks of respect due from students to an officer of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Mitchell, however, could not suffer the affair to 
pass off inthis manner. He sent for young Dwight to his room, 

and there by appealing to various motives calculated to operate on 
a susceptible and conscientious mind, (for the feelings inspired by 

a religious education were still strong,) he effected the change 
which he wished to see in his pupil. ‘This was a memorable era in 
the life of Timothy Dwight, who ever afterwards felt and acknow- 
ledged his obligations to his tutor. It was a source of the purest 
satisfaction to Mr. Mitchell, that he had been instrumental in res- 
cuing so fine a mind, from an illusion which had begun to pervert 
it, and i in saving, in all probability, to the church and | to the world, 

a ‘youth who afterwards proved to be one of the greatest and most 
useful men in modern times. Vast as is the g¢ ood which has pro- 

ceeded already from this one act of faithfulness to the subject of it 
himself, and through him to hundreds whom he trained to virtue, 
it is probable, that as yet we see and know but a small part of its 
expanding amount. Let those who have the care of bright and 
ingenuous youth, be encouraged to the faithful performance of their 
duty, as soon as the latter are observed to deviate from the paths of 
rectitude, since they may add not one gem merely to the Redeem- 
er’s crown, but a great multitude, which, through a successive in- 
strumentality, shall be fixed and sparkle there. 

It was during the period of Mr. Mitchell’s tutorship, as far as 
can now be ascertained, that his mind became more especially in- 
terested in the subject of personal religion, and that he began to 
lead the life of a believer in Jesus Christ. He professed religion 
soon afterwards, in Newtown, Conn., whither he went to reside up- 
on leaving New-Haven. 

His professional studies had been pursued during his tutorsbip, 
and afterwards under the direction of Jared Ingersoll, Esq. He 
was admitted to the bar in Fairfield county in 1770. In August of 
the preceding year, he became connected in marriage with Miss 
Hannah Grant, daughter of Mr. Donald Grant of Newto yn, who 
had emigrated to this country some years befo.e from Inverness in 
Scotland. ‘Their union was of ataty years continuance. Mrs. M. 
having been called out of life on the 11th of Feb., 1830, at the 
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age of eighty. ‘The firmness of her character and her christian 
temper, fitted her for the station which she occupied as a wife and 
the mother of a numerous offspring, and as called to dispense the 
hospitalities of the family to its frequent guests, and to manage 
its concerns during the repeated calls of her husband from home. 

In 1772, Mr. Mitchell removed from Newtown to Wethersfield, 
his native place, and there established himself in the practice of the 
law. He continued in practice about seven years, having a large 
and increasing business. In this capacity, his diligence and integ- 
rity, won the confidence of the profession, and ‘the community. 
As, however, he was in easy circumstances, from the property 
which came into his possession, both by inheritance and by mar- 
riage, and as his talents as well as inclination, pointed to the walks 
of public life, he relinquished the practice of the law to those who 
stood in greater need ofits perquisites. In May 1779, he accept- 
ed the office of an associate judge of the Hartford county court. 
He held this office until May 1790, when he was placed at the 
head of that court. He continued in the Jatter situation until Oct. 
1795, when he was appointed judge of the superior court, and in 
May 1807, chief justice of that court, which office he held until 
May 1514, when he became legally d lisqualified by age. His ser- 
vices In eee stations were highly acceptable to the community, 
and he retired from the bench, ¢ carrying with him the sincere es- 
teem and affection of all who were acquainted with bis unaffected 
kindness of demeanor, purity of motive, and solid attainments. 

In the earlier part of the period just spoken of, and indeed before 
he relinquished the practice of law, he represented his native town 
in the general assembly of Connecticut. He was first chosen 
represent ative in 1778 and from that time through five years in 
succession, he attended the semi-annual sessions of the State le- 
vislature. In one of those sessions, Oct. 1782, he was chosen 
clerk of the house of representatives. ‘The year following, 1784, 
he was chosen assistant, or member of the upper house, and an- 
nually thereafter for nine successive years; and was in that capa- 
city a member of the supreme court of errors. His services in 
these stations, were duly appreciated by the citizens of his native 
town and State. 

But the exigencies of the country at large, and the demand for 
its best talents, and highest integrity, immediately subsequent to 
the great Revolutionary struggle, a period eminently of danger and 
weakness, called him repeatedly into a wider field of action. His 

exertions were wanted in the councils of the nation, as well as in 
the narrower sphere of State legislation. In 1783, he was a del- 
egate from Connecticut, in the congress of the United States. 
To this station, he was again appointed in 1785, and thence suc- 
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cessively to 1788, including the last named year. In Oct. 1793, 
he was appointed a senator from the State, in the congress of the 
United States, for the unexpired part of the term made vacant by 
the death of the Hon. Roger Sherman. In this situation, he con- 
tinued until he became judge of the superior court of Connecti- 
cut, in Oct. 1795. The station which he occupied as member of 
congress, both of the house and senate, called into exercise the 
utmost reach of his capacity, wisdom, and patriotism, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the distinguished men, with whom he was associa- 
ted. The perils of the country were great, and could be met only 
by unusual firmness and caution, on the part of the government. 
He contributed his share to the production of that order of things 
which eventually took place, and which was signalized by unusual 
national prosperity. He took his equal station with the master 
spirits of the times, and though it is not known, that he was a fre- 
quent or eminent debater, yet he was much consulted in regard to 
projects and measures, and his opinions had great weight. It was 
perhaps, as some one has remarked, ‘ characieristic of those days, 
that talents were displayed more by the wisdom of measures,—in 
their result,—than by the display of logical debate. ‘There was 
an intuition in the men ofthose times, which led them directly to 
a just conclusion. Nor was the talent in general for argument 
then, by any means equal to that of the present times. It is cer- 
tainly, however, due to the character of the age that is past, to say, 
that wisdom and foresight were its prominent traits, by whatever 
process it was that the actors arrived at the results.” We may add, 
that there were several individuals who distinguished themselves 
in debate ; and this was more especially the case during the latter 
portion of the period above referred to. It was when Mr. Mitch- 
ell held a place in the United States’ senate, that is, from 1793 to 
1795, that the most exciting questions arising out of the relations 
sustained by this country to Great Britian and F rance, involving 
natural rights, and the proper measures to be pursued in such a cri- 
sis, were discussed ; and which elicited the highest debating talent 
of the national legislature. In general, however, it was much 
less an era of speech- -making than it is at present, and happily the 
effect was much more salutary to the country. The caution of 
those days in regard also to a superabundance of legislation, may 
perhaps be recommended to our modern legislatures, for their ad- 
vantage. We may form an idea of it, froma familiar reply made 
by Mr. Mitchell, to a question as familiarly put to him by one of his 
neighbors, upon his return home from a very protracted session of 
congress. “What Mr. M. have you found to do, for so longa 
time at congress.” ‘ Why, sir, we have had as much as we 
could do to keep from doing.” 

The part which Mr. Mitchell took, in one or two instances, in 
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public measurses, while a member of the national legislature, will 
show the character of his services, and the obligations which his 
countrymen, especially the citizens of his native State, owe him for 
his exertions. It is not perhaps extensively known, that to Mr. 
Mitchell’s efficiency whilea member of the U. S. senate in 1786, 
the State of Connecticut is chiefly indebted, for the establishment 
of her title to the Western Reserve. He labored in connexion 
with Dr. Johnson, his colleague, and nothing was wanting on their 
part, to secure an object of so much importance to the State. As 
they expressed themselves in a joint letter to Gov. Huntington,* 
after success had crowned their efforts, ‘ all the honest arts of po- 
litical finesse, and every exertion of industry,” of which they were 
capable, were exhausted on that occasion. It is proper, however, 
to state, that before the negotiation was brought to an issue, Dr. 
Johnson had returned to Connecticut in despair of accomplishing 
any thing. ‘The laboring oar was of course left in the hands of 
Mr. Mitchell. Not long “after, a favorable moment in the negotia- 
tion arrived, and Mr. M. lost no time in conferring by letter with 
Dr. Johnson on the subject. The doctor in reply, encouraged his 



























“We have in our hands a copy of a letter written during this period, the con- 
tents of which may gratify our readers. 





New-York, May 20, 1786. 

Sitr,—After congratulating your Excellency on your advancement to the chief 
seatin government, we would inform [you,] that the business of our cession of 
western territory, is not yet finished ; no vote has yet been had in congress up- 
on it, although it has been three days at different periods under consideration 
and debate. Pennsylvania has thrown many obstacles in the way of accept- 
ance, and we are not without our fears they will prevail so far as to prevent our 
wishes; we have urged for a decision with all our might, and we hope the en- 
suing week to bring the matter to a conclusion one way or the other; never did 
we undertake any thing in the political world so difficult, and which cost us so 
many pains and vexations. Our particular shares, of the land, if obtained, will be 
dearly bought. 

Congress has received intelligence from Mr. Adams, by which we learn the 
answer of the British Court relative to delivering up the western Posts. Lord 
Caermartiien has delivered an answer to a demand of Mr. Adam's, in which 
he allows the detention of the Posts to be contrary to the stipulations in the 
par but offers in justification thereof, the following reasons—That the laws 

America iv many instances, prohibit the recovery of debts due British sub- 
be cts. He begins with Boston, and declares she has forbid the courts rendering 
judgment for interest which arose during the continuance of the war; he then 
mentions the New-York trespass law, prohibiting any military order being re- 
ceived, as evidence to excuse persons ‘committing trespass, and also her laws 
relative to debts. He goes through the continent, and enumerates the laws in 
every State which are supposed by him an infraction of the treaty, and makes 
the Southern States much worse than the Northern, and concludes by saying, 
when America fulfils on her part, Great Britian will ‘endeavor to do the same. 
We are happy to find Connecticut is not among the number of those States who 
are accused of breach of treaty. 

New York has in some manner, granted the impost, as your Excellency will 
see by the inclosed copy of her law relative thereto. 

Your's, Wm. Samvuet Jounson, 
Srernen M. Mitcue tr. 
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colleague in view of such a state of things, to proceed in the ap- 
plication of his Caledonian skill in relation to the object. From 
the issue, it would seem, that it was very effectually applied. The 
negotiation, if rightly recollected, was principally carried on with 
Judge Wilson and Gen. St. Clair: who, without losing sight of the 
interests of their constituents, were personally friendly on the 
score of national affinity. ‘The happy and successful senators, in 
the letter above spoken of, congratulate, as they well might, in view 
_ of the important acquisition, his Excellency and their fellow citi- 
zens on the joyfulevent. And certainly Connecticut, in the proud 
eminence of having the largest school fund in the world, has rea- 
son toremember with cratitude the exertions which sec ured to her 
such a treasure. 
We briefly advert to another instance in which, it is believed, 
the subject of this sketch exerted a propitious influence on the 
condition of his country. From be more secret history of the 
times, it is probable, alth ough it is not known with certainty, that 
the suggestions of Mr. M., made in friends ship to a leading mem- 
ber of congress, were remotely the means of saving the nation 
from a collision with Great Britain. We refer to the period of 
the British encroachments on the commerce of the United States, 
in 1793, and to the consequent famous commercial resolutions of 
Mr. Madison in congress, in the early part of 1794. Mr. 
Mitchell, whose sagacity penetrated very much into the springs of 
action, became persuaded, that the effect of those resolutions, if 
adopted, must eventually involve this country in a war with Great 
Britain. Impressed with this feeling, he laid open his views on the 
subject to Mr. Madison, when he had an opportunity in private, 
urging on his notice the probable fatal consequences of such a 
plan of legislation. What effect was prodaced on Mr. Madison’: 
mind, is not known. ‘The person who expressed his opinions to 
the mover of the resolutions, never was assured, nor could he as- 
sert, that they produced any effect. It is however known, that 
those resolutions were never called up by Mr. Madison for a final 
determination, and we can only infer the probability, that his own 
reflections on the measures proposed, were improved or remodel- 
ed by the representations of Mr. Mitchell. 
To the list already given of the instances in which the public 
consideration was bestowed upon Judge M.,, it may be added, that 
in Sept., 1807, he received from the Corporation of Yale Col- 
lege, the honorary degree of LL. D., and that he was a member 
of the convention that formed the Constitution of Connecticut in 
1818. At the latter period he was in the 76th year of his age, 
and unimpaired 1 in his intellectual powers. 

Few men, it would seem from what has already been said, have 
been entrusted with more of the business of the public, or with 
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more kinds, than the subject of this sketch,—occupying as he 
did the vend of justice in its various gradations,—holding a place 
in the legislative hall of his native State, successively in each 
branch for many years,—and appearing re peatedly on the floor of 
congress, at first in the house of representatives, and afterwards 
in the Senate. Indeed he had an uninterrupted succession of 
public business of an important character, from 1778 to 1814, 
embracing a period of thirty-six years. 

These facts show the degree of confidence which his fellow 
citizens reposed in him, and the conviction which was generally 
entertained, of his abilities and worth. ‘That confidence was 
richly deserved, if it can be deserved by a long life spent in pub- 
lic services, with a spirit of disintereste d patriotism, and a govern- 
ing regard to the good of the community. ‘The conviction so 
venel ‘ally entertained of his ¢ apacity for public business, and his 
integrity in executing it, was well founde xd; for he seems never to 
have disappointed 1 the expectations of ms ‘tow citizens. ‘They 
were fully satisfied with the manner in which he fufilled the trusts 
committed to him,—with his efforts for the public weal. ‘The pu- 
rity of his love of country, as was the case ge ner ally with the 
great men in connection with whom he acted, will never be ques- 
tioned. It was the loveliest model of patriotism in any age or na- 
tion. It deserves to be held up for the admiration and imitation of 
all future time. It has been remarked by one who well knew the 
subjec tof this sketch, that in all the changes of politics s, the exas- 
perations of party, and the collision of sectional feeling, he seem- 
ed to seek only the public good. 

The true interests of his country, so far as he comprehended 
them, he was unwaveringly bent upon promoting. He kept this 
object steadily and intensely in view, in all his public Ife. Even 
in the shades of retirement, and long after he had ceased to bear 
an active part in public business, he anxiously watched the pro- 
gress of events, and felta deep interest in the measures of the gov- 
ernment. In the reign of party spirit, as it appeare d in its earlier 
forms, we have heard his regrets in view of its prevale nce, and he 
expressed the opinion, that neither in the name of the two politi- 
cal parties, nor in their objects, could there be a reasonable cause 
for the suspicions and malignant feelings that were engendered, and 
that no such difference existed as was designated, for instance, by 
whig and tory, in British politics. There he allowed there might 
be a real and radical difference of principle. This view of our 
party politics may well commend itself to the patriots and chris- 
tians of the present time,—to the candid and judicious of all per- 
suasions. ‘This unhallowed political rancor should cease. For, 
however necessary or desirable it may be in a government like 
ours, freely to canvass its measures and strictly to watch its 
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agents, it is certain that our politica] wranglings as now carried on, 
promise any thing rather than benefit to the nation. The temper 
of this everlasting warfare is wrong. Its effects are most perni- 
cious. It pollutes, corrupts, destroys whatever it fastens upon. 
The malaria does not more certainly cut down the ‘Tuscan pea- 
sant in his summer labors on the Maremma, than our violent parti- 
sanship will eventually wither the root of national prosperity. It 
sacrifices to its fierceness and phrensy, to its cruelty and vindic- 
tiveness, private friendships, family concord, brotherly affection, 
patriotic devotion. It sets at nought all considerations of justice 
and right; scorns whatever is valuable in knowled; ge, venerable in 
virtue, or lovely in polished life. In short, the apprehension may 
be justly entertained, that through its iniraoaes in these times, we 
are losing sight of the public good, and jeoparding all that we hold 
dear as a people. In this view, itis refreshing to call to mind the 
noble instances of patriotism which a former age produced. 

If we may inquire into the reasons of a confidence, so frequent- 
Jy and long reposed in the person whose life we are narrating, it is 
obvious to remark, that we shall find one of those reasons in his 
wide and liberal views of subjects on which he was called to act. 
This was a common characteristic of the leading men of those 
times. They were accustomed to take an extended survey of the 
great questions of national policy, which were presented to their 
consideration. ‘They had a large forecast, and examined pro- 
foundly the bearings and relations of measures. ‘The narrow 
schemes of private interest were discarded, and in general, they 
rose even above sectional prejudices. ‘They acted not for them- 
selves and the present times, but for posterity and future ages. In 
these comprehensive and catholic views, Mr. M. participated, as 
well from the native structure of his mind, as from the force of cir- 
cumstances. Enlightened and sagacious in no ordinary degree, as 

a statesman, he discerne d, and as a patriot, he pursued the true 
interests of the commmeaweclth. This broad and far-reaching 
sight secures the only true and desirable popularity. ‘The states- 
men of our times should be instructed by the examples of the pu- 
rest age of our re public. Let them take liberal and large surveys 
of questions of national interest, and it would certainly, in many in- 
stances, improve their patriotism, as it would speak much in favor 
of their intellectual strength and training. ‘They might not be the 
great men of a mob, or favorites of political partisans, but they 
would carry with them the respect of the judicious portion of the 
community, and be cheered with the prospect of being remember- 
ed with gratitude by posterity. ‘There would not be such free at- 
tempts, as we fear are now made,— 
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Strength of intellectual character, and largeness of views, would 
repel ‘the audacious interference, and sadly balk the hopes of an 
aspiring demagogue. 

With the above, in the case of Mr. M. was connected a quick 
discernment of character, and an accurate knowledge of the human 
heart. Men. and manners he studied with much interest and suc- 
cess. He noticed, not without profit, the various forms in which 
human nature presents itself to persons who mingle much with the 
world, as was the fact in regard to himself. It was delightful to 
him to mark the operations of the intellect and heart, and his op- 
portunities for this purpose exceeded those of most men. From 
the Jarge number of his public connections and his acquaintances 
in private life, he was brought continually into contact with bis fel- 
low men, and that in very diversified circumstances. His field of 
observation was indeed large. ‘These circumstances, connected 
with his professional habits, aided the natural sagacity and aptness 
of his mind, in tracing the lineaments of character. He conse- 
quently judged with accuracy, and successfully scanned the mo- 
tives of men. He knew how to: approach them, with a view to 
subserve the important purposes which he sought. Hence the al- 
lusion which was made by Dr. Johnson as above mentioned, to his 
Caledonian skill. A knowledge of human nature and home life, 
was of high importance to one in the stations which he occupiec d. 
It directed him to right judgments, and contributed to his success 
in life. It gained the confidence of the community, and laid a sure 
basis for an extended and lasting popularity. A knowledge of 
the springs of action, gives a man in any situation, a great control 
over others, not only by the direct exercise of that knowlec Ize 
but even at length by the conviction that he possesses it. But ey 
pecially is this the case in official life. A successful, skilful pub- 
lic agent, is at least in orderly times, a man of the people. 

A cause of public confidence may be found also in the union of 
moderation and firmness, by which Judge Mitchell was characteri- 
zed in public life. He took a dispassionate view of things, and 
pursued a course of moderation, even in times of great excite- 
ment. He was not a man to commit the interests of his country 
or constituents, in the prosecution of wild and impracticable 
schemes. He loved order, propriety, and right; he aimed at the 
golden mean so gen rally praised, but so frequently lost sight of, 
both in public and private life. Violent and intemperate measures 
seldom do good; and the spirit which dictates them is harassing 
to the community. But moderation does not imply weakness, 
pusillanimity, or indecision. It may consist with firmness. It 
may be tenacious of truth and justice. It was so in the subject 
of our sketch. He was not easily deterred from pursuing the 
course which his judgment deemed to be correct. In his public 
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life, it is believed he ever evinced a commendable firmness and 
decision. Whoever has read the history of those times, especially 
the private letters which passed between the distinguished ac- 
tors, must have a most thorough conviction, that the destinies of 
this country depended on the firm and dispassionate spirit which 
prevailed in our public councils. ‘They had a noble object to 
gain, and yet the means of obtaining it were few and precarious. 
What contingencies existed in regard to the issue of measures? 
What interfering claims among the different States, to harmonize 
and settle? An extract from a letter which we have in our pos- 
session, from Charles Thompson to Mr. Mitchell, dated June 
26th, 1787, will show, in a single instance, what qualities were re- 
quired in the critical period of forming the national government. 

eee ee SE ® ® CT am glad to hear the delegates from 
your State will come on as soon as their attendance is found ne- 
cessary. ‘There are now five States attending, and I have written 
to Philadelphia, to the delegates of two States, who assured me 
they would attend as soon as there was a prospect of making a 
Congress. I expect them bere to-morrow or next day, and am 
not without hopes of their bringing with them a third State, if so, 
your State will make nine, which will be competent to the great 
business of the Union. 1 therefore earnestly wish you to come on 
immediately. In my opinion, the honor and safety of the confede- 
racy, greatly de ‘pends on the meeting and continuance of con- 
press in session. * * * * * * * Whatever expectations poli- 
licians may indulge from the lias and magnanimity of the con- 
vention, I think they will be mistaken in their hopes of finding all 
our difficulties at once removed. [entertain as high an opinion as 
any one can or ought to entertain of the wisdom and rectitude of 
that assembly ; but considering the temper of the times, and the 
present situation of affairs at home and abroad, I cannot help 
thinking that the happy issue of their deliberations, and the peace 
and safety of the confederacy, greatly depends on the meeting of 
congress and their continuance in session, and keeping up the 
form of government until the new plan which may be devised, 
shall have been adopted.” ‘he calm and decided measures of 
the wise and prudent only, could conduct the confederacy to a 
happy issue. 

The sterling integrity of Judge Mitchell’s character, should al- 
so, and in an especial manner, be brought into account here. It 
elicited, as it also justified, the confidence which was reposed in 
him by the public. It was christian integrity,—conscientiousness 
based on a regard for God and his word, and this dictated no other 
than a patriotic and disinterested course of public life. Neither 
interest, passion, nor a love of popularity, seems ever to have in- 
fluenced the purposes or the decisions of his mind, in his official 
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career. If ever a man was free from the common charges of cor- 
ruption in political life, he was so. His honest and honorable 
aims ; his purity and consistency could not be doubted. ‘They were 
depicted i in his very countenance, and breathed in the intonations 
of his voice. His uprightness and generosity ; his solicitude to 
serve the interests of the public, were too sincere to permit him 
to stoop to the common and base arts of political chicanery. He 
had no feuds to foster, no enmities to indulye, no rivals to put 
down. His only rivals were the magnanimous men, who strove 
together to confer blessings on their country. Guided and control- 
led by a pure principle, by a single and simple purpose to do 
what was right, both in the ‘legis lative and judicial functions which 
he exercised, we readily see, how, in connection with the other 
characteristics of his public life, he secured the confidence and ap- 
probation of the better portion of the community. 

But we love to contemplate a public man in the privacy of re- 
tirement; mingling with his family and neighbors in unrestrained 
intercourse. Is he beloved here? Is his kindly influence felt in 
the domestic circle, and in the vicinity of his home? Is the ap- 
proved or venerated incumbent of office consistent and exemplary 
in this condition? Is be pure and amiable, cheerful and affection- 
ate, decided and condescending in the intimacies of private life ; 
in communion with those who see him every day?) Weare happy 
to be able to state, that Judge Mitchell was a bright example of 
the domestic and social virtues, 

In the phraseology of the world, he was a fortunate man. With 
the exception of providential bereavements in bis family, which 
however were many in the latter portion of his life, he was per- 
mitted to attain mosi of those objects which mankind value. His 
success in Jife exceeded that of most men. In worldly comforts, 
in social connections, and in political advancement, he must have 
realized whatever a wise man can consistently desire. He met 
with many favoring events, and was thrown into circumstances 
where his talents were cailed for, and where be had the privilege 
of exerting a beneficial influence on large numbers of his fellow- 
ciuzeas. Now we do not atiribute his worldly prosperity, or any 
portion of it, to chance or destiny ; for we believe in no such di- 
vinity. it was owing to a propitious providence,* connected with 


‘flow touch of this prosperity and the divine favor, was owing instrumental- 
ly to the agency of an eminently godly mother, on her dying bed, we leave for 
the consideration of those who believe in the efficacy of prayer, and of a conse- 
cration of children to God. As the incident was accidentally omitted in the 
proper place, we would mention here, that the mother of Mr. M., when near her 
end, was asked if she did not wish to see her litthe son, then living ata short 
distance from home, and give him her parting blessing. ‘To this she replied in 
the negalive, assiguing as the reason, that the sight of him would only recal the 
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his own exertions, his seizure of the eritical and promising turns 
of life; events that occur perhaps to most men, oftener than they 
are improved. If we may judge from his private correspondence, 
he was greatly a matter-of-fact-man. He was guided by settled, 
practical principles ; weighed carefully the tendency of measures ; 
and applied his various experience in life to its various exigencies. 
Proceeding on such a plan, he naturally met with success in the 
improvement of providential openings. ‘This course he seems to 
have urged on his children, recommending it in connection with 
prayer to God, and dependence on his all-sufliciency. ‘These he 
felt to be necessary for them in the great duties and emergencies of 
life. 

In the more intimate and endearing relations which he sustained, 
he was all in affection and kindness, that could be desired. The 
calls of public business separated him often from the scene of his 
most valued enjoyments,—the spot which of all others he loved 
the best,—home and the family circle. Yet he cheerfully obeyed 
the summons of duty abroad, and through a protrac ted period, 
was necessarily employed in other than domestic cares. At the 
era in which he was in active life, it was not a time to ind lee im 
soft delights and gentle cares at home, when every thing was at 
stake im the forming crisis of a nation’s existence. Strong as he 
felt the social tie to be, he could forego its endearments, when the 
common good demanded the sacrifice. Yet he always returned to 
the beloved circle, with a renovated interest in its scenes, duties, 
and enjoyments. Judge Mitchell relinquished the career which, 
as a legislator, he had so long pursued, with heart-felt satisfaction ; 
remarking in a letter to his wife, just before leaving Philadelphia, 
that ‘he felt once more at his liberty , and that the public call had 
no more a command in it for him.’ 

The cordiality and the warmth of his feelings and attachments, 
were also an obvious trait of his character in private life. ‘They 
were indicated by his manner in conversation, and in the general 
style of his intercourse with his friends. His familiar acquaint- 
ance had every reason to be satisfied with a friendship towards 
them, and a disposition to serve them, as sincere and pure as were 
ever felt. In his presence, modest merit was never abashed, but was 
awakened into confidence in itself, by his effectual and honest ap- 
probation. He did not more readily see, than heartily encourage, 





desire of continued life. She could commend him to God, without seeing his 
face again in this world. This she accordingly did, in a fervent and importu- 
nate prayer, invoking the divine prosperity and blessing on her little one, soon 
to be left motherless. Mr. M. ever believed, that his success in life was con- 
nected with this act of solemn dedication to God, on the part of a dying mother. 
This persuasion, in every case, of a particular providence, was re markably 
strong. 
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the indications of talent and moral excellence in others, especially 
in the young. 

In his affable and condescending manners, and the lively interest 
which he took in the company that visited him, and in subjects of 
conversation, were presented a specimen of the ‘gentleman and the 
host of the earlier and perhaps better times. His highly sociable 
qualities rendered him agreeable to all classes. Dignity was uni- 
ted with courtesy ; ood breeding with perfect plainness. Every 
thing about him was unadorned, unassuming. 

“In himself was all his state.” Elev rated 3 in station, he seemed 
never to be conscious of it. With his neighbors, he mingled in 
most familiar intercourse, and appeared on equal terms with the 
most humble individuals that approached him. He was so far 
from hauteur, or the affectation of consequence, that it was per- 
haps, impossible for one to be farther from it. None seemed to 
fee] any other restraint before him, than that which a spontaneous 
veneration of his character dictated. He entered cordially into 
the situation of otbers, and in the tone and spirit of his conversa- 
tion, made one feel, that his own mind was much enlisted in their 
behalf. We have admired at times, to see tlie freshness and buoy- 
ancy of his spirit in extreme old age,—how quickly upon occasions, 
his sympabties and his sensibilities broke forth,—how the associa- 
tions of other days, the love of knowledge, the kindlings of patri- 
otic enthusiasm, have seemed to revive, or retain in his mind a 
portion of their wonted power. 

Benevolence adorned, as it constituted, an ingredient in the 
character of judge Mitchell. As expressed in cheerful services 
rendered forthe benefit of others, it was an habitual exercise. ‘The 
spirit of disinterestedness, was wrought into his very moral texture. 
Acts of kindness, were put forth whenever oppo: tunities were pre- 
sented. He particularly delighted in witnessing the elevation of 
others, and in forwarding whenever he could, the rise in station 
and character, of families and individuals. Instances might be re- 
lated, if it were proper in this place, where his agency was employ- 
ed in effecting objects so grateful to his generous feelings. Afflict- 
ed in the deaths of the larger part of his family, principally in mid- 
dle life, and thus deprived of the gratification which he might other- 
wise have expected from them, he felt not the less interested in the 
welfare of other families. The depressing effect of bereavements, on 
no occasions, manifested itself in selfish complaints, or in a morbid 
indifference to the joys or the griefs of his fellow creatures. He 
knew better the secret of inward enjoyment, and the duty which 
he owed to God and man. He knew 


“that good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows.’ 
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His disposition, and the present reward which he felt in his bosom, 
prompted him to this course of action. 

His acquaintance with human nature, and the world, which has 
already been adverted to, as being so serviceable in performing the 
business of the public, was equally valuable in the more retired 
walks of life. With his other excellent qualities, it gave him a de- 
sirable influence over men in more circumscribed spheres,—in the 
particular church to which he belonged—in his neighborhood, and 
in his family. ‘The counsels of his wisdom and experience, fell not 
unheeded upon those who were thus in his immediate vicinity. 
His power of control and management in these humbler , though 
scarcely less important, departments of human agency, ‘was not 
less real, than it was felicitious. Tew societies, it is believed, 
were more quiet, regular and harmonious in former times, of aeneral 
political agitation, than that in which judge Mitchell resided; astate 
of things which was owing essentially to his instrumentality, i In 
connection with a few excellent influential townsmen of his. The 
people were convinced, that he understood the course proper to be 
pursued in regard to their local interests, and that he had the 
honesty to pursue it, and accordingly yielded to lim their! confi- 
dence. He was indeed an excellent adviser, and in individual 

cases, many felt the salutary efiect of his suggestions. In occasion- 
al letters to his children, we have noticed the course which he 
gave them in regard to their studies, conduct and principles, with 
much admiration of its seriousness and wisdom. He comprehend- 
ed at once the character of the human heart in youth, as well as 
in adult years, and sought to avert evil, before it became firmly fix- 
ed in its favorite resorts. 

This nature, sagacity, and ability to penetrate the springs of ac- 
tion, sobiand with his catholic feelings and companionable turn, 
made him an admirable reprover of faults which he saw in others. 
Nor would reproot as coming from him, seem to excite resentment, 
however much it was felt. Instances are known, in which cer- 
tainly, it was very happily performed. We venture to mention 
one or two cases, that we recollect to have heard. The former 
would tell well even in temperance times. Some one, we believe, 
who came to do a day’s work for him, solicited a steion of bitters 
before breakfasting. Mr. Mitchell requested him to wait until he 
had answered some household calls, and then he would attend to 
his request. ‘he poor man’s trial of patience was somewhat se- 
vere, but he waited in hope that “the good creature,” would be 
forth coming in due time. After a season of expectation suffi- 
ciently long to sharpen the appetite, Mr. Mitchell entered the 
room with an empty tumbler, and gave it to the disappointed man, 
remarking to him, that “ this was the best bitter in the morning.’ 
Another case was the reproof of a townsman, who was known to 
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have acquired property by occasional gambling. Seeing Mr. 
who lived at some distance from the centre of the village, he ac- 
costed him in his usual friendly manner, at the same time observing 
to him that he “seemed to prosper greatly, that his buildings, 
fences, and fields were in excellent order, and that every thing 
about his premises wore a neat appearance.” ‘ But,” said he 
farthermore, in an emphatic tone, “ ‘These things M wont 
last. You can’t flourish always; for they tell me you play the 
devil up-street.”.. How much are such men, bold and faithful in 
reproof, wanted 





“to annoy 
The atheist-crew’- 


those 


corp) an atheist life,” 





iat live 





themselves impregnable on the ground of moral conduct ! 
The intellectual babits and character of judge Mitchell, deserve 
a more distinct notice, than we have bestowed upon them. His 
native ore of mind, were of a high order, and moreover disci- 
plined by a good substantial education. The taste and polish, 
connected with the liter rary traiming of our times, were, in the early 
period of his life, unknown, or at Jeast but little attended to, in this 
country. ‘The general style of writing which prevailed among our 
literary men, was far from being correct or elegant. ‘There were, 
however, many sound and ripe scholars, bearing probably a fair 
proportion to the number at present, of this description. In the 
branches which were studied, there was, in many cases, a most 
commendable proficiency. hasiend, raed were instances of solid 
acquisitions, which have not often been rivaled since: while at the 
same time, it may be safely said, that the variety and extent of lit- 
erary and scientific attainments, were not generally so great as 
characterize the present period of our intellectual history. It is not 
known, that judge Mitchell ever wrote much for the press—proba- 
bly he did not. The character of his intellect was rather exhibit- 
ed in conversation, and in the wisdom of his decisions and deeds, 
than in elaborate composition. ‘The active scenes in which he 
mingled, were less favorable to regularity and closeness of study, 
than the condition in which many others are placed: and he has 
been known to regret, that be did not pursue a more thorough course 
of study, subsequently to his initiatory acquisitions. He could not, 
however, have been very seriously remiss in improving his intel- 
lectual powers, at any time. His range of information was exten- 
sive. He particularly excelled in the knowledge of past events, 
and in traditionary lore. ‘The incidents and events connected 
with the history of this country, gathered, whether from reading, oral, 
rehearsal, or observation, were more familiarly known to him, than 
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to most of our educated men. His memory was so retentive, that 
nothing which he ever read or heard was forgotten ; every impor- 
tant transaction in which he was engaged in his ] long and busy pub- 
lic life, could be recalled, in most of its particulars. He was minute- 
Jy conversant with the scenes, the speeches, the deliberations, the 
opinions, and the projects connected with our congressional legisla- 
tion, and we cannot but regret, that some pen had not recorded 
them as they fell from his lips in the free conversations of the fire- 
side. Not alittle knowle dge of the past, of the traditionary kind, 
and pertaining to the more ‘hidden and private transactions connec- 
ted with our national history, we fear has perished with him. So 
lately as the public ation of the Life of John Jay, when judge Mitchell 
we believe was about ninety years of age, and when the memory of 
the very few who live to such an age, fails entirely, while ‘the 
work was read to him by a daughter, he inquired in several instan- 
ces, whether certain transactions which he particularly designated, 
were not related in the book, as they were at length found to be, in 
the course of the reading. He retained his relish for intellectual 
pleasures, in a remarkable degree, and continued to the last in the 
cultivation of his mind, and in inquiries alter knowledge. His in- 
tellect at ninety had not perceptibly abated its power. 

Judge Mitchell was not undistineuished by his colloquial pow- 
ers, and ready flow of wit. Repartee was natural to him, but it 
was not ofan offensive kind. He had a quick command of his ac- 
cumulated stores of information, and in intellectual converse with 
his friends, he was alike instructive and entertaining. We have 
seldom been acquainted with the individual to whom it was more 
interesting to listen in familiar conversation. His manner on such 
occasions was collected, but at the same time indicated much cor- 
diality and warmth of feeling. 

We have already referred incidentally to his moral aud religious 
character. He was in prin cip le and practice we are persuaded, 
as well as by profession, a disciple of the Son of God. His hon- 
esty of belief, and int rity of heart, will not be questioned among 
those by whom he was intimately known. ‘There was a time in 
the early part of his life, as we have been informed, in which he 
entertained doubts in regard to the truth of christianity. But these 
were soon dispelled, upon serious inquiry upon the subject, and he 
became firmly settled in evangelical belief. Ina letter to a son, 
in Which he gives the latter re i: cious advice, particularly urging him 
to make application to God for wisdom and direction, and pointing 
out the way in which the application should be made, as also as- 
suring him of success, should his advice be followed, we find ina 
single remark, his own firm convictions on the subject.‘ I believe 
this,” he says, ‘fas much as I believe ny own existence, and 
have by experience great reason to believe it.” 
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His place in the church and in the house of God, was regularly 
filled, till extreme age and its infirmities, denied him the precious 
privilege. A stranger to the gospel, must surely have been favor- 
ably impressed with its power over the human mind, in witnessing 
one so venerable for years and wisdom, and whose hoary head was 
encircled with many an honor, sitting at the feet of Jesus, and lis- 
tening with the doc ility of a chil d, to the words of erace. 

His professional engagements and necessary devotion to civil 
and secular affairs, occupied time which, in some instances, might 
have been profitably consecrated to the direct duties of religion. 
The influence of the world he Jainented; the incumbrances of 
public business he felt to be a serious obstacle to the spirituality of 
mind and the religious enjoyment which he desired. Doubtless 
too, he felt the necessity of habitually guarding against so insna- 
ring an evil. As he approached towards the close of his days, it 
was evident to those who witnessed his social devotions, that they 
became more and more spiritual and beavenly in their character. 
This was, no doubt, an indication of his increasing meetness for the 
worship of a purer world. 

His firm support of the institutions of the gospel, and his esteem 
of the christiau ministry ; his attachment to evangelical order and 
love of peace in the professing body of Christ, were well known 
traits in his character. He felt it to be a bh: appiness as well as du- 
ty, to aid the cause of religion, both in his private and official sta- 
tion. 

In his religious reading, he was fond of the substantial and rich 
authors of a former age. Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, in particular, was 
a favorite and often perused work. It occurs to our recollection, 
that in speaking of Edward’s history of redemption, he passed an 
encomium upon it, which, as it was most deserved, also indicated 
the relizious views and feelings of his own mind, to wit, that * it 
was to him the most interesting history which he ever read.”” He 
noticed and remarked upon the sentiments and style of sermons 
which he heard, with much discrimination. In our hearing, he 
once observed, in the way of recommending to ministers to write 
their discourses, that he never knew but one preacher who could 
express and tila his thoughts extemporaneously as well as om 
could in writing. ‘That individual was Dr. Bellamy, of Betble: 
His encouragement of ministers of the sospel, partic ul: rly te as 
were young, “endeared him much to those who were the objects of 
his kind attentions. From such a circumstance, it is 5 to 
be inferred, that he felt the importance attached to the ministerial 
office, and veliched highly the truth communicated by its instru- 
mentality. Indeed he was known to have the de epest convictions 
of the necessity and usefulness of faithful ministers of religion. 

Judge Mitchell died as he lived, with a mind self-possessed, 
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clear, studious of the divine approbation, and realizing the solem-- 
nity of the change which he was about to undergo. He had of- 
ten felt the fear of death, and sometimes expressed doubts res- 
pecting his preparation to meet it. But its actual approach was 
unaccompanied by any such weakness of nature, or failure of 
faith. Indeed, he had once before had the trial of threatening 
sickness in regard to the strength of his religious hope. Fears 
and doubts diminished, in the near prospect of death, in that in- 
stance, and composure and confidence succeeded in their place. 
The last conflict was short. Extreme age, attended at the time 
with a degree of morbid action of the system, had exhausted the 
powers of nature, and he fell easily into the arms of death. Af- 
ter he considered himself, and was considered by others in dying 
circumstances, he was able to communicate in a degree with his 
friends, and he left this emphatic testimony to the reality of di- 
vine grace,—that grace which he had received, as he distinctly 
and feelingly announced it; ‘I place my reliance entirely on my 
Savior.” It was on the 380th day of September, 1835, that he 
was called from this sublunary state. 

So lived and died this venerable man and eminent civilian. It 
is refreshing to his friends, as it is a precious instance of the truth 
of the sospel, that God raised him up to act his part in a critical 
period of his country and its institutions; and that he acted it so 
well. Who does not see in such an e xample of moral worth, and 
in the Jofty hopes inspired by true religion, the superiority of chiris- 
tian principles and gospel times, to other systems and other ages 
All that the wise and tender-hearted Plutarch, for instance, ocald 
say to the mother of bis young daughter, upon the decease ad the 
latter, by way of consolation, or of inducing acquiescence in the 
distressing event, was, that death had deprived their child only of 
“small enjoyments. ‘ine things she knew were of little conse- 
quence, and she could be delighted only with tifles.” Alas! he 
could not point the mother to those higher joys, (for he knew not 
that topic of support in bereavement,) which are found when such 
as pertain to this tile are lost,—joys which ue reserved in heaven 
for all the people of God, when they are called from time. The 
christian survivor of good men,—of men who have lived to answer 

valuable moral purposes,—has no need to recur to so melancholy a 
thought, as the smallness of enjoyments, that have been Jost on the 
part of the deceased, as a reason for acquiescence in a trying dis- 
pensation of providence. He can recur to the greatness of the 
felicity which has been gained. 

In view of the present ex: imple, we intended to set forth what 
we conceived to be the importance of piety in civilians ; in the 
influence of their piety ty on our country, its national councils, ad- 
ministration of justice, and other precious interests ; and the im- 
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portance of piety in that class of men, especially at the present 
time, when our institutions, civil and religious, are Jeoparded by 
political rancor, and the flagitiousness of many who sustain the 
more responsible offices of civil life. But we have only time to 
say, that the honored and honorable life of the subject of this me- 
moir, his peaceful death, the sanctification of his intellectual pow- 
ers ; all that in him which combined the dignity of the christian, 
the purity of the patriot, the faithful public servant, the amiable 
citizen and neighbor, the exemplary head of a family, the venera- 
ted husband, father, and friend, may well be held up as a light to 
those who are now on the stage, and to coming generations in our 
land. 

His virtues and services have been appropriately consecrated in 
the following lines, by Mrs. Sigourney : 


‘ High requiem for the hoary head 
With years and honors crowned,— 

High requiem for the sainted dead 
Within yoo hallowed ground. 


A patriarch of ihe ancient time, 
A statesman free from stain, 

A christian, strong in faith sublime, 
Doth join the voiceless train. 


Life to its latest remnant worn, 
In wisdom and in love; 

And all times burdens nobly borne, 
Ile sought the rest above. 


Sut mid the throng of sacred dead 
S ? 

From earthly passions free, 

Why muse we on a mortal’s fame, 
Though dear that fame may be! 

High praise to him who gave the power, 
Here in this vale of strife, 

To foil temptation’s darkest hour, 
And choose eternal life.’ 





Art. Il].—Horkins’ Praumitive Cuurcn. 


The Primitire Church compared with the Protestant Episcopal Church of the present 
day: being an examination of the ordinary objections against the church, in doc- 
trine, worship, and government, designed for popular use ; with a disertation on 
sundry points of theology and practice, connected with the subject of episcopacy. 
By Jonx Henry Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal chuich 
in the diocese of Vermont. ‘ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein.” 
Jer. vi. 16. Burlington: Smith & Harrington: 1835. pp. 820. 
Axutnoven this book reminds us of arch-bishop Laud, we have 

certainly no intention to make an unjust comparison between the 

author and that eminent martyr, as he is styled by high-church- 

men. But so far as setting upaclaim forthe ‘unquestionably di- 

vine institution of episcopacy,” in all the minutiz of its forms, is 
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concerned, the bishop of the diocese of Vermont evidently has 
some affinity of views with that misguided prelate. He has at- 
tempted nothing less than to deduce a scriptural warrant for the 
sum total of Episcopacy, as held by the church which he repre- 
sents, in doctrine, worship, and government, not excepting the 
‘ministerial garments.”” Whether such demands upon our credu- 
lity result from election to a diocese which may require the as- 
sumption of so high ground, or whether these are the bishop’s for- 
mer views, now for the first time distinctly expressed, we presume 
not to judge. But had there been less boasting,—a more evident 
concern for the power, and less regard for the form of godliness, — 
and had the strictures on revivals, and the temperance reformation ; 
been omitted, the claim to apostolical descent would, in our judg- 
ment, have been better supported. We shall test the validity of 
this claim in the proper place ;_ but may observe here in passing, 
that the first reformers in the church of England, abandoned as un- 
tenable the high ground assumed by our author. We know also, 
that no small portion of the E tng church at the present day 
will dissent from his exclusive views. Attached as they are to 
their form of worship, they are iiatientiets in doctrine and prac- 
tice, and pretend to no scripture warrant for any precise external 
form of the church, or jure divino mode of its government.  Itis 
due to truth and candor to say, that we have no controversy with 
such brethren. They will accord with us in the opinion of Baxter, 
that “the faith and holiness of the apostles, is the only title to de- 
scent worth contending for.” We misjudge if there are not many in 
the new diocese of Vermont, who will recollect a different kind of 
teaching from that set forth in * the primitive church.” From the 
Vermont Episcopal Register, edited as we are informed, by bishop 
Smith of Kentucky, we select the following appropriate extract. 


‘ By some, a degree of importance ts attached to the externals of 
christianity not much less fatal to genuine spiritual piety, than the sys- 
tematized formalism of the Romish church. The eflects of baptism are 
so magnified, the value of confirmation so extolled, and the efficacy of 
the Lord’s sup per so exaggerated, that some parents seem to imagine 
that the graces of christianity can as easily be put on their chil lren at 
suitable ages, as the fashion of their clothes can be changed; and the 
deluded children perhaps at length imagine, that by these steps in reli- 
gion they are as effectually prepared to come out christians in ft time, 
as to appear accomplished and acknowled ged jadies or gentlemen. Pe- 
riodical solemn wale of religion can easily be magnified into the whole 
of it. And do not they who e rh the importance of these acts, at the 
same time they say little of d leep, experimental, personal pis ty, con- 
tribute most fatally to the substitution of forms for real godliness?’ 


For some years past the Episcopal controversy has turned chief- 
ly upon the three fold order of the ministry,—the exclusive valid- 
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ity of the sacraments as administered by this order,—and the impor- 
tance of secking salvation by a visible union with the apostolical 
church. In the volume before us, in addition, we are summoned 
toexamine the traditionary and scriptural authority for god-fathers, 

liturgies, responses, vestments, and high titles. We see no end 

to this matter. ‘The whole ground of controversy, from the refor- 

mation downward, has been gone over thousands of times, and yet 

the patience and talents expended have conducted us no nearer to 

a final issue. We are heartily tired of the same thread-bare cita- 

tions from the fathers, who, through corruption and the mist of 

time, furnish to both parties in the case, nearly the same amount 

of testimony. We are no less tired of appeals to the scriptures 

for the decision of a subject which originated years after the sacred 

volume was closed, and of which it knows no more than it does of 
the origin of distilled spirits. ‘The self-same arguments have been 

unblushingly reiterated, and as often confute d to little purpose. 

For ourselves, we w ould never meddle again with this intermina- 

ble controversy, were it not for the direct bearing it is made to as- 

sume upon the vital interests of christianity. 

“’The primitive church,’ contains ten lectures, devoted (one 
on the temperance society excepted.) to the doctrine, worship, 
and government of THe cHURCH; and a dissertation on sundry 
points of theology and practice, connected with the subject of 
Episcopacy. 

The author’s views of doctrine we hesitate not to pronounce an- 
ti-apostolical and unscriptural. His introductory lecture from 
l Thess. v. 2i, “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” 
treats of the following topics : : “The command to come to Christ— 
obedience rendered to it by uniting with his apostles—the church 
established by them still exists—and the necessity for uniting with 
it is still the same—how is this to be done in our day, when the 
church is so much divided—all sects cannot be equally near the 
apostolic system—christians are bound to examine and select that 
church which is the most seriptural and primitive, ete.” 

In this discourse, the bishop assumes what he is so confident of 
proving, to wit: that “ ourown branch of the universal church ts the 
nearest to the apostolic pattern ; and although ‘ we may not con- 
demn our christian brethren, since God is the judge,” yet, * it is 
nevertheless absurd to say that error is equally safe with truth.” 

This last self-evident position he illustrates by reference to “ the 
society of Friends, the Swedenborgians, the ‘Roman Catholics,” 
and by inference to the whole body of disse snters, who may not be 
regarded as equally safe with the members of his own communion. 
‘Since God ts the judge,” we are not greatly disturbed by this 
classification of ourselves with such errorists, which is more broad- 
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ly hinted at in other parts of the volume; but let us look at the 
exposition of the command to come to Christ. 


‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and [labor and are] heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest, is the gracious command and sure prom- 
ise of the Redeemer. And the mode in which we are to obey the 
command so as to obtain the fulfilment of the promise, was set forth by 
the apostle Peter, on the day of pentecost, when he said to the con- 
science-stricken multitude, ‘repent and be baptized every one of you, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost.?? Of 
those who heard this exhortation, three thousand converts yielded their 
hearts to Christ Jesus without delay, acknowledging him as the Lord 
of life and glory. They were baptized forthwith, and taken into com- 
munion with the apostles ; and thus was formed the church of God un- 
der the gospel dispensation, to which we are told, ‘the Lord added 
daily such as should be saved.’ 

The church, my brethren, still exists, to attest the truth and power 
of its divine Master. Compared, in the beginning, to a grain of mus- 
tard seed, it has become a great tree with many branches. And still, 
those who would be saved, must be added unto it, must profess the 
same repentance and faith, and receive the same ordinances, and hold 
communion with its ministry, for there 1s no other mode revealed where- 
by we may enter the kingdom of heaven.’ p. 1. 


We admit spiritual union with the church of Christ to be essen- 
tial to salvation; but we dare not affirm as much of a visible un- 
ion. This would give to ordinances, an importance unauthorized 
either by the letter or spirit of the gospel, and consign over to per- 
dition many of the pious, who from conscientious scruples delay the 
profession of their faith, and in the mean time are prevented by sud- 
den death. Every sinner who cordially submits to Christ, finds 
immediately the promised rest, that is, pardonand acceptance ; and 
moreover, so far from duty is it, to seek this rest by uniting with 
the church, that a gracious state is a necessary pre-requisite to vis~ 
ible union with any branch of Christ’s kingdom. The command 
of the Saviour therefore, (Matt. 11.28.) is manifestly and gross- 
ly perverted, by adding, as essential to obedience to it, the neces- 
sity of church-union. Jt will appear from other extracts, that we 
do not misunderstand the author’s exposition. He does make 
‘“ entering the communion of the saints” essential to salvation. 


‘If we had lived during the ministry of the Savior upon earth, and 
desired to come unto him that we might have life, it is plain that we 
should have approached him in person, and have left all, that we might 
follow him, as did his other disciples. Before he ascended into heaven, 
he constituted the apostles his representatives, saying expressly, 
‘Behold I give unto you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them, and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.’ * As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.’ ‘Who so receiveth you, receiveth me,’ etc. Of course, 
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had we lived in the days of the apostles, ouronly mode of com- 
ing to Christ would have been to come to them, his app ointed represent- 
alives, professing our penite nee and faith, receiving rs and uni- 
ting ourselves to their visible communion or fellowship.’ p. 4 

But is it not v rorthy of serious consideration, whether the promising 
men salvation without the church, has not the rae te tendency to 
persuade the world that the privileges of this ark of God are of no im- 
portance ? Is it not wiser, to extend the definition of the church uni- 
versal to the utmost limits, than to indulge men with the expectation, 
that out of its sacred enclosure, they may be saved ?” Dissertation 

349. 

‘While ) there ‘fore, I should maintain that the substance of the sacra- 
ments may be had without a regular ministry, and that under precisely 
similar circumstances, the case of the Corinthians might be a very pro- 
per model, yet I cannot but believe, that a wanton or a needless depar- 
ture from the apostolic order of sacramental ministration involves a 
sin of the nature of sacrilege, of which no conscientious and enlightened 
mind would ever risk tie commission.’ Diss. p. 346. 


This might suffice, but to “make assurance doubly sure,” we 
turn to “ ‘Vhe Primi tive C ‘reed, examined and explained,” a work 
of the same author. 


‘Tn vain then, to the sinner, is the belief in God, the belief in Christ, 
or even the belief in the Holy Spint, without the oe into the 
church, the entering the communion of the saints, and in this appointed, 
visible, and necessary channel, the obtaining forgiveness of sins. We 
speak not here of those who are cast in the wilderness, or amongst the 
heathen, and who CANNOT come in the < appoil nted way. The Lord 
asks not for impossibilities. But we speak of those and to those who 
are in a land of christian lieht ea knowledge ; we speak to some 
among yourselves, my brethren, —to you who, if the forgiveness of your 
sins be worth your seeking, have no excuse for neglecting to seek it in 
ly re ular and sure channel, by uniting you urselves in heart and 
in an open profession to the visible body of believers. Seek then, the 


blessings of salvation, the grace of forgiveness, the pardon of your sins 


the on 


from the atoning sacrifice of Christ, in the communion of the saints, in 
1 ] as ‘ ® , ' ’ bd 
the holy Catholic or universal church, and through the Holy Spirit 

. . . ‘ id 
who presides in the assemblies of his pe ople. ? p- 196. 


We are amazed at the promulgation, by “a master in Israel,” 
of such a doctrine as is disclosed in these extracts. How far is it 
from the popish tenet: extra ecclesiam Romanam salus non po- 
test! Associated as it is with frequent allusions to the ‘ admirable 
liturgy,” the “venerable apostolical church,” and the importance 
attached to forms of worship, it cannot fail to have a pernicious 
tendency. Jt must depreciate the value of that ‘godly sinceri- 
ty,” that holiness of heart and life which constitute the sum and 
substance of “ pure religion and undefiled,” as inculcated in the 
scriptures. Paul says to Timothy, (i. 1, 4.) “ Neither give heed to 
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fables, and endless genealogies, which minister questions rather 
than godly edifying which is in faith. Now the end of the com- 
mandment i is charity out of a pure heart, anda good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned : from which some having swerved, have 
turned aside unto vain jangling.” There cannot be too broad a 
distinction between the form and the power of godliness. The 
one is comparatively of little value; the other is absolutely essen- 
tial to salvation. 

We cannot leave a topic, so intimately connected with the vital 
raterests of christianity, without just adverting toa quotation from 
scripture, in the first of the above extracts, and the exposition of a 
passage in the “ primitive creed examined.” The bishop says, 
that Christ, before his ascent, “ constituted the apostles his repre- 
sentatives, saying cecilia ¢ ‘behold I give unto you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted to them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retain- 

ed.” We have here the whole of John xx. 93, appended 
to a small and incorrectly cited part of Matt. xvi. 18, 19. What 
Christ is quoted, as “ saying expressly,” we have no recollection 
of his saying at all. ‘These are his words: ** And I say also unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shail be loosed in heaven.” 
We have a right to complain of such mangled citations from the 
scriptures, by a protestant bishop ; and the pope of Rome, we 
think, will object to this wresting of a passage which constitutes 
the only prop of his pontificate. But we have stronger objections 
to the exposition of a passage in the “creed examined.” The 
bishop says: 


‘It by no means follows from this, however, [salvation by grace 
through faith, the oift of God,} that b the Holy S] irit operates upon the 
mind and heart, according ti yan arbi trary system of election, by which 
some are saved and others lo st, merely tl rough the choice of the Deity. 
So far from it, that ‘ grace,’ to use ye emphatic words of the same 
apostle, ‘ grace is given to EVERY MAN, to profit withal, and Jesus 
Christ willeth ALL MEN to be saved, and to come to the knowled ge of 
the truth.’ The Holy Ghost confers on all who hear the gospe l, a mea- 
sure of his blessed influence, sufficient to enable them to believe and 
obey ; and if this measure of grace be used aright, more is given, and 
the supply is continued and increased, so as finally to bring into the 


highest exercise, eve ry power and faculty of the aw + Rie 1 soul.’ p. 140 


This brief notice of the doctrine of election, of which we find 
nothing more in the work, taken in connection with what follows, 
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savors strongly of Arminianisim, and it will require much ingenul- 
ty to make it harmonize with the seventeenth of the thirty- nine 
articles. But passing this, the words of Paul are misquoted, mis- 
interpreted, and misapplied. He says, not grace, but “ the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man, (that is, christian ,) to 
profit withal.” (1 Cor. xii. 7.) “ Now cone erning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, | would not have you ignorant. ‘There are diversities 
of gifis, but the same Spirit. And there are differences of ad- 
ministrations, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. But 
the manifestation of the Spirit is given to ev ery man to profit with- 
al.” ‘The apostle adds, ‘ to one is given by the Spit, the word 
of wisdom; to another faith; to another the working of miracles, 
etc.” By the same Spirit, miraculous gifts, tongues, prophecies, 
are imparted, but the manifestation of the Spirit, in the diversity 
of its opel rations, is given to every christian for the common bene- 
fit (pos 70 tuupzoov) of the household of faith.* We have long 
been astonished, that on this and one or two more perverted texts, 
should have been reared the fabric of Arminianism: the removal 
of original sin by the death of Christ; the giving of grace to all 
men, bringing them into a “ salvable” or half-converted state, and 
gradual regeneration, by the improvement of this inherent grace. 
These doctrines are re pugnant to scripture and to facts in religious 
experience. Could it avail any thing, we would enter our solemn 
protest against such random quotations from the inspired word ; 
such perversions of its meaning; and we might add, the employ- 
ment of passages enforcing the practical duties of religion, to hang 
tradition, speculation, and the forms of religion upon. What, for 
instance, has the necessity of a new birth (John ni. 5.) to do with 
“ The Protestant Episcopal church, misunderstood and therefore 
misrepresented,—infant baptism,—ex planation of the sponsor’s du- 
ty,—sentiments of the primitive fathers, etc.” Yet such topics, 
utterly foreign to his text, constitute the burden of the bishop’s 
two succeeding lectures. We shall limit our attention, however, 
in this part of the work, to the more important doctrine of regene- 
ration, 

The author complains that the church is misunderstood, and 
wrongfully accused in regard to many points of faith and practice ; 
but especially concerning the doctrine of regeneration. 

We are aware, that Episcopalians of a certain class, are char- 
ged with error in regard to the fundamental doctrine of the new 
birth. We confess too, that we ourselves are of the number of 
those who fear, that there is too much ground for such an allega- 
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tion. FEF roman examination of the subject of baptism, as set forth 
in the book of common prayer, and observing the application of 
this rite in numerous Cases, we are not satisfied, that correct views 
are entertained of this ordinance. ‘The “ my stical washing away 
of sin” by sanctified water, we must regard as a canonical error, 

however it may plead the sanction of antiquity. We see no evi- 
dence that either a child, or adult is, in the sacrament of baptism, 
born again, sé regenerated, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
church,” —‘ received into Christ’s holy church, and made a living 
member of the same.” Nor are we convinced by the author’s ex- 
planations, that his views of this all-important subject accord, to 
use his own favorite phrase, with “scriptural and apostolic doc- 
trine.”” He might have spared half his laborious citations from 
the primitive fathers, and the great lights of the English reforma- 
tion, and yet substantiated the fact, that their views of baptismal 
regeneration, correspond with his own; but the testimony of primi- 
tive fathers has not the authority of scripture, at least not with us ; 
nor is it certain, that in this matter they have correctly expound- 
ed the word of God. But we will give the reader the bishop’s 
own exposition of the doctrine of regeneration. 


‘First, What is regeneration, or the new birth. Secondly, What is 
a change of heart. And, Thirdly, What place do we assign to this 
change of heart, in sdlation to baptism.’ 

é Regeneration, as presented to usin scripture, signifies that act of di- 
vine grace, through Jesus Christ, in which we are Teceived as the sons 
of God by adoption. By our first generation we are born the children 
of wrath, in consequence of our corrupt and sinful nature; and we 
must be born again in order to become the children of God. This se- 
cond generation is our regeneration. ‘The great authority on this ques- 
tion is our Lord’s assurance to Nicodemus. ‘ Verily, verily I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and of the Sp irit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.”” Now we have here the express declaration 
of Christ himself, that in the new birth, or the regeneration of the sin- 
ner, he is born of water and of the Spirit ; in which it is remarkable 
that the water is placed first, as if to prove incontestibly that the spi- 
ritual adoption follows the application of the water, instead of prece- 
ding it.’ p. 18. 


A change of heart, we are informed, is synonymous with re- 
pentance and faith ; ; and “ modern theologians have confounded 


regeneration with this change.” 


‘When we speak of a change of heart, in a religious sense, we 
mean much the same as the apostle more correctly describes under the 
terms, ‘ repentance towards God, and faith in [towards] our Lord Jesus 
Christ. : Indeed, repentance, in the original Greek, signifies a change 
of mind; and in its full application to the sinner, it would import al 
that the modern and somewhat unscriptural phrase, change of heart, 
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supposed to mean. And kere is the origin of the whole difficulty in 
the doctrine of regeneration, that modern writers have thought fit to 
call repentance by this name, because they conceived that as repent- 
ance was the first introduction of spiritual life into the soul, therefore 
every true penitent was born of God,—bora of the Spirit, and conse- 
quently regenerate. But a very little reflection on the figurative lan- 
guage employed by our Lord, might have led to a different conclusion. 
For he refers Nicodemus to the analogy of the natural birth ; and we 
all know, that in the case of the natural man, it is one thing to have 
life, and ‘another thing to be born. Nay, we know that in the order of 
nature, the infant stat have life many months before its birth into our 
world. How simple then, is it to understand that the soul of the sinner 
must have spiritual life be fore it can be born into the spiritual world. 
How plain does it seem that repentance towards God, and faith in [to- 
wards] our Lord Jesus Christ, or what is popularly called the change of 
heart, 1s NoT the new birth, nor regeneration ; but in all who are old 
enough to be the subjects of this change, must, according to the order of 
grace, GO BEFORE IT.’ pp. 19, 20. 


We add one passage more. ‘The case is supposed “ of one who 
has never been baptized, and who is living careless, prayerless, and 
profane, without hope and without God in the world.” ‘This man 
becomes truly penitent, and “ feels within, and shows outwardly, 
that a mighty change is passed upon him.” 


‘What should we say of such an one? That he is regenerate ? 
No. hat he is born of God? No. But that he is penitent, con- 
trite, converted, and changed by the power of divine grace, in order 
that he MAY BECOME REGENERATE, in order that he may be born 
ugain in the way appointed by C brist ; of water and of the Spirit. 
The spiritual life is indeed begun, the motions of that life are manifest, 
but the hour of birth is not yet come. In due time however, this pen- 
itent and converted man presents himself to the minister of God, as a 
candidate for baptism. He is examined in the principles of the chris- 
tian faith, and found to be prepared. And then, in the presence of 
the Most High, and before the assembled congregation of the Lord’s 
people, he solemnly renounce Satan, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world and the sinful desires of the fle ‘sh, professes his faith according 
to the apostolic creed, pledges himself to the performance of the will 
of God, and after the full surrender of himself, body and soul, to the 
Redeemer, the minister of Christ, by the authority of his divine 
Master, pours upon his head the water of baptism. His name is forth- 
with registered in the book of life; the grace of adoption descends up- 
on him, and he is received into the family of the heavenly King, the 
child of God, born of water and the Spirit, —regenerate, 
washed,—sanctified,—the heir of glory.’ p. 22. 


We shall make a few comments on the doctrine of these passa- 
ges, alter we see its application to the case of infants. “ ‘The 
change of heart should precede baptism,” in the case of adults, 
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but ‘in the case of infants, this change must follow” baptismal re- 
generation. It is obvious, that repentance and faith must follow 
infant baptism, because at the time of their dedication, they are 
incapable of repentmg and believing. But in what sense are they 
regenerated? He says: 


‘ They [the sponsors | make the solemn renunciation and _ profession 
of faith, which in due time devolves upon the infants, and thus they 
are adopted by Christ, and registered as his own ; their sinful nature 
is pardoned, a spiritual blessing descends, as a germ of life into their 
souls ; they are born of water and of the Spirit,—regenerated and 
made heirs of the heavenly kingdom. 

To my mind, therefore, there i is no truth more clear, and being my- 
self a parent, there is none more precious, than the doctrine, that the 
Spirit of God, in receiving the infant consecrated to Christ by baptism, 
not only adopts him as an heir of immortality, not only grants him the 
remission of sins, not only registers his name in the book of life, but al- 
so gives him a spiritual blessing, which blessing | am willing to un- 
derstand as the first pulse of spiritual life in his soul,—the earnest, if I 
may so express myself, of all the future influence of divine grace,—the 
dawning ray of that heavenly light which is in due time to arise upon 
his heart as the sun of righteousness, —the germ of sanctification.’ 
pp- 23, 28. 


The bishop admits, that this “ first pulse of spiritual life” in the 
infant soul will cease, without diligent cultivation; but he has no 
doubt, that if the sponsors are faithful, it will in due time result in 
christian character. We must be permitted to doubt, and even to 
reject this doctrine of infant regeneration. ‘The scriptures are si- 
lent on the subject, and the long array of testimony from the early 
fathers, is by no means satisfactory. The weight of their author- 
ity rests on the nearness of time to the apostles, and the conjec- 
ture, that they must have received such a doctrine from these in- 
spired men. It has no other ground than this for its support. 
From the character of the apostles, the spirit of the gospel, and 
the testimony of facts, we guess that the doctrine is false.* This 
“cerm of life,” and “ germ of sanctification,” we regard as the 
germ of error, and of much mischief. Followed out in its ten- 
dency, it would lead a man into the church, in the mere posses- 
sion of an outward moral character, and correct religious senti- 
ments. ‘Take this view of the new birth, in connection with the 





* Some of the old divines degraded the natural character of man below the 
consequences of the fall. Arminius, but much more his successors, admitting 
the antinomian error to have been true before Christ came, sought a remedy in 
the fiction, that the atonement removed original sin, gave grace to every man, 
and brought him into ‘a salvable,” or ha If converted state. Neither doctrine 
has any basis but man’s device. So extremes of error meet 
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doctrine, that “the communion of the saints” is necessary to sal- 
vation, and the importance attached to ordinances; and have we 
not just ground of apprehension, that the true doctrine of regene- 
ration is misunderstoed, and may be overlooked in a christian pro- 
fession? We admit, that repentance and faith, in the scriptural 
meaning of these terms, imply a change of heart, or what we 
should call, a new spiritual birth; but such views of ordinances 
as we have noticed, must also tend to produce erroneous views of 
all the great doctrines of the gospel. 

But Jet us see how, in the case of adults, baptismal regenera- 
tion is proved from the scriptures. ‘The passages relied on, are 
Acts ii. 38; xxii. 163 1 Pet. ii. 20, 21; John i. 5; Tit. ni. 5; 
and Acts x.47. All the testimony that can be derived from these 
passages, in favor of the doctrine in question, is the simple fact, 
that remission of sins and regeneration, are mentioned in connec- 
tion with baptism. But will they bear the construction put upon 
them? Petersays to his convicted hearers, on the day of Pente- 
cost, “ Repent and be baptised every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” Bishop Hopkins, gives us the following 
comment on these words. ‘“ Here we see that baptism is intro- 
ductory to the remission of sins, and of course to the privilege of 
adoption ; for we can hardly concieve of God adopting any as his 
children, whose sins were not forgiven.” But the same apostle 
says, (Acts ili. 19.) “ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out.’ ‘The scriptures promise salvation 
on the exercise of faith, as in the case of the jailor; and we have 
decisive testimony, as well as the assurance of scripture, that sins 
are forgiven immediately on the exercise of repentance. ‘The 
reference to Peter, comparing the preservation of Noah in the ark 
to salvation by baptism, does not prove, that the outward rite is es- 
sential to salvation; for Peter tells us explicitly, that he means 
purity of heart, of which water is a symbol. As to the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, (Tit. iii. 5.) we 
ask if the same apostle who said, ‘* Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel,’’ could mean any thing more than the 
new creation of the Spirit, signified by baptismal water? Could 
he understand the direction of Annanias, “ Arise and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins,” in any other sense? Dr. Scott, in his 
commentary, says, that this washing ‘* was an outward sign of the 
washing away of his sins, and the seal to him and to all true be- 
lievers, of that blessing and of the righteousness of faith, as cir- 
cumcision had been to Abraham.” He says of the passage in 'Ti- 
tus, “‘by the washing of regeneration, that new birth of the Spirit, 
of which ‘the laver’ of baptism was the sacramental sign, but 
nothing more.” The case of devout Cornelius, and his pious 
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company, is unfortunate for the purpose for which it is introduced ; 
notwithstanding we are told, that “perhaps there is nothing 
more decisive on the subject of the necessity and privileges of 
baptism.” For although the centurion and his company were 
godly men, and the Holy Ghost in his miraculous power had fallen 
on them, * yet the apostle does not think all this sufficient for his 
admission into the kingdom of heaven, but proceeds to have him 
baptized for the remission of sins, that he might be born of water 
and of the Spirit, and adopted as the child of God in the solemn 
sacrament of regeneration.” p. 49. We beg leave to ask how it is 
known, that Peter had all these reasons for administering baptism 
in this instance, since he says not a word about the new birth and 
the remission of sins. ‘The remaining passage (John ii. 5.) on 
which so much stress is laid, we conclude, can mean nothing more 
than a renovation of the heart by the Spirit ; signified, sealed, and 
professed by the institution of baptism. Dr. Scott says, “ If how- 
ever, baptism and ‘ being born again,’ be terms of the same mean- 
ing, or if the one invariably accompanies the other, so that all who 
are rightly baptized, are regenerate, and none else ; then all who 
die unbaptized, even infants, as well as others all over the earth, 
and in every age of the world, without exception, are shut out of 
heaven! A proposition far more dreadful than any held by the 
most unfeeling and supralapsarian Calvinists.” 

We had marked for comment, the singular idea of “ spiritual life 
before spiritual birth,” derived from ‘the analogy of the natural 
birth ;” but we have dwelt so long on the vital doctrine of regenera- 
tion, that we have not room to pursue it. We will only ask the reader 
to examine the following passages, where the word is used, deno- 
ting what the scriptures term, being born of God, and he will find 
satisfactory proof, that the importance attached to baptism, and the 
views of regeneration in the “ primitive church,” are unscriptural, 
and of dangerous tendency. (Johni. 133; 1 Pet. i. 23; Phile- 
mon x. 1; Gen. ii. 29; iii. 9; iv. 7; v. 1,4, 18.) These are 
nearly all the passages, that speak of regeneration in the new tes- 
tament ; and neither baptism, nor the necessity of it in order to the 
remission of sins, is mentioned ina solitary instance, 

We have a word to say on the office of sponsors, and shall then 
examine the doctrine of confirmation. Bishop Hopkins uses the 
following language : 


‘ As the infants mentioned in the gospel according to St. Luke, were 
brought to the Savior that he might touch them, and as he graciously 
took them into his arms and blessed them, even so the church "dedic ates 
her children to the Lord; the minister receives them at the hands of 
such. as are themselves in membership with the Redeemer, they make 
the solemn renunciation and profession of faith, which in due time de- 
volves upon the infants, etc.—Our rule requires that three persons, if 
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they can be found, should present each child ; two men and one woman, 
if the child be a male ; but two women and one man, if the child bea 
female. These persons are called god-fathers and god-mothers, be- 
cause they do the part of a father and mother before God, in dedicating 
the infant to his service.’ pp. 23, 36. 


This office of sponsorship, to sustain which, even the Catholics 
consider ¢wo persons suflicient, is not attempted to be justified from 
scripture, for the best possible reason, necessity ; but is made to 
rest wholly on “a universal principle of Jaw.” ‘Not even the pri- 
mitive fathers are adduced to relieve the difficulty. Nothing like 
it occurs in the history of circumcision. Who, for instance, stood 
god-father to Abraham’s household ? He was commanded to dedi- 
cate his own children on his own faith ; and this command applies 
in the case of infant baptism. ‘The sponsor's office is purely of 
human device, and interferes with the parent’s duty; as for the 
sponsors in general being ‘in membership with the Redeemer,” 
it is incorrect, unless mere infant baptism gives them membership. 
We know, that many a god-father and god-mother makes no pre- 
tensions either to faith or piety, and has little or nothing to do 
with the child,—often absolutely nothing,—in its education. ‘To 
say, therefore, of such an oflice, that it is useless, is to speak less 
than the truth. 

We proceed to the doctrine of confirmation. 'The text on which 
is rested this ‘apostolic ordinance, * is Heb. vi. 2. But in the 
context Paul says, ‘‘ Therefore, leaving the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith towards 
God, of the doctrine of baptism and of laying on of hands,” etc. 
Truly we have had enough of first principles and outward forms, 
and it must be high time to go on to perfection,—the practical du- 
ties of religion. ‘Tf, however, ecclesiastical confir mation is an im- 
portant ‘ apostolical ouleonae ec,” we will not undervalue it. But 
we have no evidence of this,—none at all. ‘The laying on of 
hands, in blessing children, healing the sick, ordaining ministers, 

conferring the miraculous powers “of the Holy Ghost, and some 
other instances, are frequently mentioned in the scriptures ; but 
there is nothing like the distinct and separate rite of confirmation. 
In the ancient church, the imposition of hands was immediately 
after baptism, if the bishop was present ; and throughout the East 
it still accompanies baptism: but the Romanists make it a distinct, 
independent sacrament.* The Catholics who admitted the bap- 
tism of heretics, repeated the rite, or as it was afterwards styled, 


, 


* Clarke's Essay on Confirmation. Wood on ditto. Howe's Episcopacy, pp. 
167,174. Mosheim, vol. i. p.210, Lond. 1790. 
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the sacrament of confirmation, to which they ascribed many mys- 
tic and marvelous prerogatives, both visible and invisible.* 

The English non-conformists, styled in derision Puritans,t by 
high- churchmen, with other substantial reasons for separating from 
the hierarchy, «« disapproved the custom of confirming children, 

as soon as they could repeat the Lord’s prayer and their catechism, 
by which they had a right to come to the sacrament, without any 
other qualification ; this might be done by children ‘of five or six 
years old. ‘They were also ‘dissatisfied with that part of the office 
where the bishop, laying his hand upon the children, prays that 
God would by thts sign certify them of his favor and goodness ; 
which seems to impute a sacramental efficacy to the imposition of 
his hands.”{ We are aware, that the ground of objection to this 
ordinance, since the days of the non-conformists, is in part remo- 
ved. But we still fear, that between baptism and confirmation, 
candidates for the ‘ holy communion” may overlook the essential 
requisites in a christian profession. Much is said by bishop Hopkins 
of preparatory instruction, and the means of strictly examining the 
“‘ qualifications of every candidate.” We are asked, “ W hat can 
open a wider field for instruction and examination, as to the know- 
ledge, the sincerity, and even—if the minister, from peculiar cireum- 
stances, should think it necessary—the experience of those whom 
he recommends as fit for confirmation: ‘The word experience 
f here, set in italics by the author, in connection with ** peculiar cir- 
| cumstances,” seems to insinuate, and we regret to say it, that in 
general, experience is unnecessary ; and they who require it are 
over-much precise. We have a right then, to express our fears, 
that in regard to preparation for the ordinance of confirmation, the 
parents may devolve their duty on the sponsors ; while the sponsors 
in many instances, as is well ‘known, have little sense of the obli- 
gation they assume, for they make no pretensions to piety ; and 
indeed many of them seldom see the children, whose religious 
education is committed to their trust. We ask for information, how 
far the objection urged by protestant non-conformists (Neal, vol. i. 
p. 259.) remains yet in force. When the education of children 
is by the laws of God and nature intrusted to parents, who are 

































* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, London ed. in one vol. p. 616. Chardon Hist 
des Sacrémens, tom. 1, pp. 405, 552. 

t It may be well, for those who still. vindicate ” principles of the Puritans, 
to repeat the testimony of Hume. (Hist. Eng. vol. . pp. 183, 469.) So abso- 
lute indeed was the authority of the crown, that the precious spark of liberty had 
been kindled and was preserved by the Puritans ; and it was to this sect whose 
age 9 appear so frivolous, and habits so ridiculous, that the English owe 
the whole freedom of their constitution. It was only during the next generation, 
that the noble principles of liberty took root, and spreading themselves under the 
shelter of puritanical absurdities, became fashion: rble among the people.” 

t Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 260, Portsmouth ed. ISL, 
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bound to form them to virtue and piety, they apprehended it very 
unjustifiable to release them totally from that promise, and deliver 
up the child to a stranger; as was then the constant practice, and 
is since injoined by the twenty-ninth canon, which says, “ No pa- 
rent shall be urged to be present, nor be admitted to answer as god- 
father to his own child.” 

‘To sustain his position, that ‘ Confirmation was instituted by the 
apostles as a standing ordinance in the church of Christ,” bishop 
Hopkins refers to Acts viii. 15, and Acts xix. 5, 6, inconnection with 
Mark xvi. 17, and 1 Cor. xii. But what do these passages amount 
to? The apostles conferred the miraculous powers of the Holy 
Ghost by the imposition of hands ; but they did not in this way con- 
fer that measure of divine influence which then was, is now, and 
ever will be necessary to the production and increase of personal 
holiness. ‘The subsequent ‘ apostolical ordinance,” therefore, so 
called, falls to the ground, and it isin vain to bring forward in its 
support, ‘ Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, Urban, bishop of Rome, 
the council of Arles, A. D. 314,” and in the fore-front, Calvin 
and Luther. ‘The gift of miracles,by the laying on of hands, has 
ceased, and what more do we want of the sign when the thing sig- 
nified has vanished away ? Confirmation, as it now exists, was to- 
tally unknown to the apostles, and the laying on of hands to_ be- 
stow the gift of the Holy Ghost, as Calvin says, should have ceas- 
ed with them. Our author by no means refutes the argu- 
ment, by objecting, that as miraculous powers followed preaching 
and praying, these too, on the same ground, should have ceased. 
He is sufficiently answered by replying, that what was pecu- 
liar and necessary to the church in its infancy bas terminated, 
and what was needed to the end of the world is perpetuated, di- 
vested of accompaniments no longer necessary. 

We have a word to say on the use which is made of the apostle 
Paul in relation tothe present subject. We apprehend, anachro- 
nism aside, that it will be extremely difficult to make him a true 
churchman, either in the article of baptism, or confirmation. Be- 
side the well known fact, that he attached comparatively little im- 
portance to the externals of religion, (Acts xvi. 3; Rom. xiv. 7; 
1 Cor. ix. 19,21; Gal. v. 6.) his testimony in the present case is 
perverted. He was sent, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ; 
and consequently certain commentators have furnished him with 
the usual attendance of ‘some of the inferior orders of the minis- 
try,” to dothe work of baptism, and therefore, he baptized ‘“ prob- 
ably only when he was alone.” And so it is readily assumed, that 
he did not baptize the disciples of John at Ephesus. (Acts xix. 
5, 6.) But whoever reads that chapter without a theory to support, 
will conclude that Paul came alone to Ephesus, and performed the 
baptism himself, and at the time, or immediately after the baptism 
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laid his hands on them. Apollos was at Corinth, and no mention 
is made of any companion inthe journey. But to say that some 
other minister” generally accompanied him, and baptized “ on 
the direction of Paul,” contradicts his own testimony. If we may 
for once, resort to “ the analogy of human law,” and of divine law 

also, Paul did what his agent did at his direction. Qui facit per 
alium facit per se. It is said, that Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John, (though Jesus himself baptized not, but 
his disciples.) John iv. 1,2. Would aman of Paul’s sense and 
character have thanked God, that he had baptized so few, if his 
traveling servants adininistered the ordinance for him at his com- 
mand? What is the difference whether the master did it, or the 
servant, as directed by his master? We hesitate not to say, that 
there is no scriptural authority for confirmation. We do not ob- 
ject to its continuance, as a venerable usage, if its importance is 
not exaggerated ; but we must be allowed to ask, how an ordinance 
of human device came to be exalted in value above the only two 
sacraments which Christ instituted. ‘The inferior order of the min- 
istry may officiate in baptism and the Lord’s supper, but the high- 
est order, namely, bishops only may confirm ! 

The ive follc owing lectures treat of the “charges brought 
against the church on “the score of missions—-the bible society— 
prayer meetings—revivals—dangers of the modern revival sys- 
tem—the temperance socie ty —the use of ministerial garments— 
forms of worship—the Lord’s prayer—forms of pray er—liturgies— 
music of the church, ete. ‘The texts, which seem to have little 
affinity with this group of topics, are 1 Cor. x1. 16; Acts xxiv. 25; 
1 Cor. xiv. 15. Our limits compel us to take only a brief view 
of these various subjects, especially as the form of church gov- 
ernment remains tobe examined. Bishop Hopkins says: 


‘ Among the specific accusations sometimes heard against the minis- 
try of the church, as a body, it has been said, that we are indifferent 
to missionary efforts and to the bible society, and op posed to prayer 
meetings and revivals of religion. I shall touch brie fly on the first 
three of these charges, designing to devote this lecture chiefly to the 
last, as being most in need of discussion.’ p. 104. 


With regard to the first of these allegations, says our author, “1 
must utterly deny that it has any just foundation. The church is 
not indifferent to missionary eflorts.’”” The proof adduced to re- 
fute this accusation is, ‘to say nothing of those noble underta- 
kings in which our mother church of England has been so deeply 
engaged, ” the fact that ‘ there has, for many years, been a mis- 
sionary society among ourselves, formed by the whole American 
eburch in General Conv ention, aul desig ned expressly to embrace 
the entire field of foreign as well as of domestic missions.” ‘The 
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bishop, while he affirms, that “ indefatigable zeal’? has been ex- 
hibited in promoting the objects of this society, admits, that “the 
priority of our domestic claims, and the want of clergymen calcula- 
ted for the foreign field, have prevented as yet, the actual success 
ofany distant effort, except the important and highly valued mis- 
sion to Greece.” But it is added, that “the purpose to establish 
alarge circle of foreign operations, has long since been publicly 
announced by the executive committee of that society.” Wehave 
given the reader the whole argument in favor of the Episcopal 
church “on the score of missions.” We think it would be well 
to inquire into the reason why there is a.“ want of clergymen cal- 
culated for the foreign field;” and we add our conviction, that 
while a certain portion of the Episcopal church is active in the 
cause of missions, a certain other portion needs more of the aposto- 
lic spirit in this matter. ‘The text on which this lecture is founded, 
— If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, nei- 
ther the churches of God,’—is not well chosen; for the whole 
church was at first a missionary society. In general, the best 
method of refuting calumny, | is not a denial in words, but i in deeds ; 
holiness of life, and zeal in extendit ng the kingdom of Christ. 

We pass to the next topic. « Equally unfounded is the second 
of these charges ; that the church as a body, is indifferent to the 
distribution of the bible.” This charge is refuted by reference to 
the fact, that “ the first bible society on earth sprung up in the bo- 
som of the church of England ; and the first instance in which 
that example was imitated on this side of the Atlantic, was in the 
bible society of Philadelphia, formed under the auspices of our 
venerable bishop White.” ‘The author admits, that many of the 
clergy prefer to conduct “this branch of modern christian effort, 
as a distinct class, instead of uniting with other denominations ina 
general association.” He also admits, that others ‘‘ choose to 
combine the book of common prayer with the distribution of the 
bible ;” and that ‘* perhaps there may be a few who doubt the ex- 
pediency and the authority of any separate prosecution of the dif- 
ferent parts of the gospel system, believing that the truth of 
Christ can be most successfully diffused by keeping all the mem- 
bers of the divine plan together in their own sacred connection.” 
The amount of the whole argument is, that the charge brought 
against the Episcopal church for want of interest in the bible so- 
ciety is unfounded. But says bishop Hopkins: 


‘ For myself however, I acknowledge that I turn with much great- 
er confidence to another view of our reverence for the bible, which to 
my mind is far more conclusive and satisfactory. It is the fact, that 
ours is almost the only church now existing, which preserves faithfully, 
the primitive rule of incorporating all her public worship with the stated 
reading of the book of God in the common language of the people, 
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according to a fixed and positive calendar, from which our ministry are 
not at liberty to deviate. The Greek church reads portions of the 
scripture in the ancient Greek, which is only intelligible to their scho- 
lars: the Roman church reads portions in Latin, which the people do 
not understand. Our Protestant brethren of the various denominations 
may read a chapter in the bible before their sermons, and they may, if 
they think proper, let it alone.’ p. 106. 


We remark on the above, that it is with us almost a universal 
practice to read a portion of scripture every sabbath ; and this with 
bible classes and expositions, we think without boasting, which is 
contrary to our views of religion, gives our denomination about as 
much and as thorough knowledge of the scriptures, as they would 
be likely to obtain from “ the positive calendar” of the Episcopal 
church. We are willing at least to abide by the comparison. 
But we think such reverence for the word of God is no valid rea- 
son for neglecting to send it to the destitute, nor is it entitled to 
“ much greater confidence” than the reverence manifested in the 
combined effort to send the word to all people. ‘The plain truth 
is, that there is some just ground of complaint against those Epis- 
copalians who stand aloof from the « general association’ for the 
distribution of the scriptures. The bible is the common book of 
Protestants ; and we see no reason why they may not unite to 
send it forth without note, comment, homily, or prayer book. 

Next in order, is the subject of “ prayer meetings :” 


‘ That we are opposed to prayer meetings is a total misapprehension. 
We maintain that all our public worship is a prayer meeting; that is, a 
meeting for the purpose of uniting in social prayer. * * * - But [ wil- 
lingly allow, that we do not approve the mode in which prayer meetings, 
technically so called, are conducted ; where those who consider them- 
selves ordained to minister in sacred things, invite the laity in their own 
presence, to perform their ministerial office without any ordination at 
all.? p. 107. 


We were not aware that ordination is necessary to qualify the 
christian to offer prayer and a word of exhortation in the social cir- 
cle, even though a minister should be present. Nor can we ‘be- 
lieve that the minister has no right to devolve these duties upon 
the laity, so long as he is able in person to discharge them.” We 
do not infer quite so much from the new testament; and we think 
the position is not maintained by “ the principle of official consis- 
tency,” illustrated by reference to the duties of judge and jury, 
physician and patient, lawyer and client, military captain and pri- 
vaie soldier. But admitting, that the private christian has no right 
to officiate in * prayer meetings technically so called,” that is, in 
the presence of a minister; does bishop Hopkins allow of social pray- 
er meetings without the presence of a minister? He holds, that 
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“every christian man is so far priest in his own house and in his 
own family,” that it is his duty to offer prayer and praise for him- 
self and household, and “ for any friends who may form a part of 
the company.” But further than this he saith not; and the fair 
inference is, that he does not approve of christians meeting by 
themselves for social worship. In this he differs from many of his 
brethren, and discourages that exercise of prayer and praise which 
the apostles required as the general duty and privilege of chris- 
tians. (Acts ii. 42-47; Heb. iii. 138; 1 Cor. xiv. 3-9; 1 Thess. 
v. 11.) 
We pass now to the important subject of revivals. 


‘ Among the new modes of speech, which, with many pious and good 
men, have attained the rank of watch-words in the camp of Israel for a 
few years past, one of the most common is the favorite phrase, ‘ revival 
of religion.’ And as it is a very frequent topic of accusation against 
the Protestant Episcopal church, that her clergy are opposed to revi- 
vals, itis incumbent on me to discuss this charge, so as to consider the 
substantial merits of the allegation.” p. 109. 


The reader will perceive by a reference to the volume, that 
bishop Hopkins considers nothing entitled to the name of revival, 
except the results of the modern revival system. 


‘The whole peculiarity of the revival system consists in the adop- 
tion of extraordinary, unusual and comparatively novel measures, for 
the purpose of exciting the attention and feelings of men. And I may, 
perhaps, safely undertake to say, that there has not been a revival of 
religion in the whole United States, in which the minister has confined 
himself to the stated and settled order and amount of public duty.’ p. 111. 


The tendencies of the “ revival system,” in its bearing upon the 
permanent welfare of the churches, are fairly and ably described in 
this part of the work under review ; and we commend such judi- 
cious observations to the attention of our own denomination, espe- 
cially since the late strides of certain evangelists towards the sub- 
version of ministerial parity, and the establishment of a superior 
order in Congregationalism. But further than this, we cannot 
agree with our author. We dissent from his. definition of a revi- 
val. He uses the term repeatedly, but we discover no one in- 
stance in which he ascribes, even partially, ‘‘ any uncommon de- 
gree of religious sensibility, or any unusual accession of numbers 
to the faith,” to the agency of the Holy Ghost. We do not say, 
that the omission was intentional, but it nevertheless has an omi- 
nous appearance. We understand the phrase, revival of religion, 
to mean something more than “a considerable addition to any 
particular congregation, of converts to the gospel, brought in by 
the instrumentality of unusual and extraordinary public efforts on 
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the part of the clergy.” Fer hundreds of years, a revival of re- 
ligion has been understood to be, an unusual manifestation of di- 
vine influence, awakening christians to a more faithful perform- 
ance of duty, together with the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners in uncommon numbers. ‘This blessing of the Spirit is given 
in answer to fervent, effectual prayer; and may be obtained 
the use of either ordinary or extraordinary means. Bishop Hopkins 
seems to have quite peculiar views of revivals. He claims, that 
the church to which he belongs, “ has, time immemorial, been an 
advocate for religious services continued day after day; or as ma- 
ny pious men would prefer calling them, protracted mectings.” 
Such are the “ten successive days” in connection with ‘ Passion 
week and Easter ;” the ‘“ three days” services “ in connection with 
the day of Pentecost ;” the periods which respect “the nativity, 
the crucifixion, and the resurrection of the Savior ;’’ and ‘ those 
other portions of holy time, consecrated to the great events and 
characters of the church’s history, such as Pentecost or Whitsun- 
day, and the names and characters of the apostles themselves.” 
But with all this, we find these qualifying sentences: “I have not 
heard, that those of our clergy who are partial to revivals, ever 
thought of having them at these regular and appointed times. Nor 
has any advocate for the revival system, suggested the expediency 
of establishing revivals as a part of the regular course of any other 
church.” We have one direct question to ask bishop Hopkins. Does 
he believe, that an extraordinary influence of the Spirit, enliven- 
ing the graces of christians and multiplying converts to righteous- 
ness, is given in answer to fervent and effectual prayer? And does 
he approve of seeking, in the use of ordinary means, for such 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord? If not, we are 
constrained to believe, that the bishop of Vermont, and that por- 
tion of the church which he represents, are unfriendly to revivals 
of religion. ‘The allegation so often and so strenuously denied, 
remains therefore unanswered. 

We now turn the attention of the reader to a *‘ new measure,’ 
beyond all question, in divinity, and a measure which posterity will 
pronounce to be at antipodes with the spirit of the gospel. It isa 
labored effort, professed ly for the sake of Christ and his cause, 
to demolish a society organized explicitly for the promotion of 
temperance. The text on whic h is founded such an extraordinary 
lecture, is Acts xxiv. 25. ‘*And as he reasoned of righteousnes, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” The doctrine 
attempted to be deduced from this passage is, that the church of 
Christ ‘is the true school of virtue, the true temperance society, 
the true preservative from all the vices which infest our miserable 
world ;” that the church has no authorized means of promoting 
morality and religion, except through the instrumentality of reveal- 
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ed truth. ‘The inference derived from this doctrine is, that it is 
unlawful to reform men in any other way than by leading them to 
repentance and faith, and union with the church of Christ. The 
argument therefore, against the temperance society, if valid, 
must cut its way through every other benevolent organization, de- 
siened for the promotion of morals and religion, which embraces 
men not religious. We presume, that bishop Hopkins will not take 
it amiss if we put this broad construction upon his argument, for it 
corresponds with the exclusive ground he has taken through his 
whole work. His discourse on the temperance society has been 
so long before the public, and has been so often dissected in the 
religious papers, that we shall give it a more brief notice than we 
intended. We shall nevertheless lay before our readers a fair spe- 
cimen of the sentiments advanced, and as our limits permit, exa- 
mine their validity. ‘To prevent misapprehension, our author says, 


‘IT commence then, by acknowledging, that the Episcopal church, as 

a body, is not disposed to be active in what is called the temperance re- 
form. But to this assertion, I must add, that there are very many 
exceptions, and some of them assuredly, who rank amongst our most 
prominent men for piety, for talent, and for zeal. I blame them not 
for using their liberty in this matter. I premise next, that the majority 
of our church who have hitherto stood aloof from the temperance soci- 
ety, have not done so by general concert, nor have they published their 
peculiar reasons. Let me say, thirdly, that in our attachment to the 
virtue of temperance, and in our abhorrence of the vice of intempe- 
rance, we refuse to yield to any body of christians upon earth. Nor 
do I believe that there is any class of men, taking the Episcopal church 
throughout, who have better observed the practice, not only of this, but 
of every other moral virtue. Far be it from me to make this assertion 
as a matter of boast,—it is no fit subject of boast that christians are the 
friends of morality,—but I say it as a necessary act of self-defense 
against the reckless spirit of slander, which presumes to declare, that 
no one can have any objections to the temperance society, unless he be 
himself an intemperate man.’ p. 130. 


These preliminaries having been disposed of, the following for- 
midable propositions are drawn out in battle array, namely : 


‘ That the temperance society is not based on religious, but worldly 
principles. 

That it opposes vice and attempts to establish virtue, in a manner 
which is not in accordance with the word of God. 

‘That if it could succeed, it would be a triumph of infidelity. 

That it gives a false prominence to one particular vice, contrary to 
the doctrines of the bible. 

That calling it an introduction or a preparation for religion, is at war 
with the principles of the gospel. 

That it cannot be relied on as a remedy against vice, for which the 
religion of Christ is the only cure; and that the good effected by it, 
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whatever it may be, cannot justify the christian in trying experiments 
to reform mankind, on any other principles than those which are set 
forth in the scriptures.’ 


Before we examine these plausible, but not unanswerable pro- 
positions, we must notice, what we believe to be an error, respect- 
ing the general views of Episcopalians, on the subject of tempe- 

rance societies, as stated by bishop Hopkins. He says distinctly, 
that he speaks not as the advocate, nor the “ organ of others ;” 
but we are not sure that ‘the majority” in the Episcopal church 
stand aloof from this humane and christian enterprise. Not a few 
bishops in the mother churchof England, are decided advocates for 
the “ temperance reform,” and we think a majority of bishops and 
other clergy inthe American E:piscopal church, are its open and cor- 
dial friends. We have seen in one widely extended journal, the re- 
gret expressed, that such views of temperance should be published 
in connection with a work on the order and government of the 
church, lest Episcopalians as a body, should be made responsible 
for the sentiments advanced, and which are so foreign to Episco- 
pacy. We might add numerous other tokens of dissent from the 
same source, but will only refer to the Episcopal Recorder. ‘ We 
consider the arguments of bishop Hopkins without the foundation 
and strength which, to make amends for the deleterious result cer- 
tain to flow from them, they ought to have. Not one of them 
professes to arise from any actual i injury which the temperance so- 
ciety has produced ; but only from defects which are seen or are 
imagined in its constitution. ‘The evil complained of, the whole 
evil, for which christians must be warned against the society, for 
which it should be dissolved, and against which the labored publi- 
cation of bishop Hopkins is directed, amounts simply to this,— 
that though the temperance society has done much good, it has 
not done it upon right principles, nor ina right way.” ‘This 
ground of objection to the cause of temperance, fairly stated by 
an Episcopal writer, may be described by the following illustra- 
tion: A deatlly morass has in a great measure been drained, with 
much toil, and the beneficial results already surpass the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. While the work is in full and tri- 
umphant progress, a spectator who has hitherto stood aloof, looks 
on, and says, ‘my friends, you are doing a noble work here; you 
have saved the lives of thousands, and caused many broken hearts 
to sing for joy; but I object to the whole affair, because you go 
on wrong principles, and work with the wrong tools ; and there- 
fore, if you could succeed in this way, you would find in the end, 
that you had poisoned the living fountains of water | ? 

But we turn to the “chain of propositions” which, says bishop 
Hopkins, “ I have pledged myselfto prove.” ‘There is a peculiarity 
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which belongs to this chain, for if the first link fails, the remainder 
becomes useless. If the temperance society ‘‘ is not based on re- 
ligious, but on worldly principles,” whatever it may gain, the cause 
of truth may suffer ultimate loss. If its principles are opposed 
to the gospel, the other charges which our author has tabled 
against it, may also be sustained. But if the first proposition fails, 
it will carry to the ground the remaining five. Is it true, then, 
that the temperance society is based on worldly principles? It 
had its origin in the church of Christ. Men deeply imbued with 
the spirit of piety and holy philanthropy, were its founders. ‘The 
first annual report of the parent society, informs us that a meeting, 
previous to its for mation, was held for consultation, and ‘ after uni- 
ling in prayer,” the following resolutions were adopted : 

That it is expedient that more systematic and more vigorous 
efforts be made by the christian public, to restrain and prevent the 
intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. 

2. That an individual of acknowledged talents, piety, industry, 
and sound judgment, should be selected and employed as a per- 
manent agent, etc. 

The enterprise then, commenced with christian men, and they 
sought counsel of God. They acted from christian Principles. 
But to all this it is objected, that christians admit irreligious men in- 
to their society, and demand a “ pledge of abstinence from ardent 
spirits, as the single condition of membership.” From this, it is 
affirmed, that the association is not a christian society, because ‘ the 
principle on which we are commanded to abstain from sin, is the 
authority of the divine law.” We are required to do all to the 
glory of God, whether we eat or drink, and without faith it is im- 
possible to please God. 


‘Now the temperance society, as such, adopts nothing of all this, 
but simply demands a written pledge of abstinence from ardent spirits, 
as the single condition of membership,—the unbeliever is on an equal 
footing with the believer; the infidel with the christian,—it asks no re- 
ligion in its members,—an avowed atheist might be its president,—and 
there can be no christian society which does not ac knowledge Christ.’ 
p. 132. 


We reply, that the temperance society does acknowledge Christ. 
Its most influential members are his disciples ; they depend on the 
grace of God for success in their efforts ; the meetings of the so- 
ciety in its various branches, are opened with prayer; in most of 
the public addresses, the authority of God is urged, and the vari- 
ous persuasives to morality and religion contained in the gospel, 
are made to bear upon the subject of temperance. ‘I'he allusion 
to banks and insurance companies, established by christian men, 
will not be in point, till it can be shown, that these companies have 
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in view the promotion of morality and religion, and commence 
their meetings with prayer, and employ revealed truth as a means 
of accomplishing their objects. If the temperance society is not 
christian, it can be deprived of this title only on account of the 
pledge and the admission of members not religious. We never 
considered this society to be a church, and therefore cannot see 
how piety should be a necessary qualification for admission. Bish- 
op Hopkins will not deny that christians might, on gospel principles, 
sign a written pledge to abstain from the use of ardent spirit, af- 
ter the apostolic example of Paul, who said, “ It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing, whereby thy. brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” (Rom. xiv. 23.) 
But his argument denies the lawfulness of admitting irreligious 
men to such an agreement with christians, except on condition of 
repentance, and faith in Christ. Believers may unite: with un- 
believers in mere earthly associations, but not in societies designed 
for the promotion of morals and religion. In banks and insurance 
companies, they may co-operate, but not in a society organized 
for the suppression of intemperance, although the constitution of 
that society declares it to be the duty of its principal agent “ to 
make affectionate and earnest addresses to christian churches, to 
parents and guardians, to children, apprentices and servants, and 
all other descriptions of persons, and to set clearly before them 
the effect of spiritous liquors on health, on reputation, and on all 
the temporal and eternal interests of men, and to urge them by 
the most wengety arguments drawn from the present and the Su- 
ture world.” etc.* If the argument of bishop Hopkins against the 
temperance society, is valid, it must exclude men of the world 
from all part and lot in bible, tract, missionary, and other societies 
organized for their moral and religious benefit. It must prohibit 
them also from uniting with christians in building churches, the 
support of the gospel, and public worship. ‘They must not unite 
with belwvers for the promotion of any of these objects, unless 
repentance and faith are required of them, as the terms of union. 
An argument which goes this length, must be radically defective. 
It proves enough to demonstrate its falsity. 

But the bishop after denouncing the temperance society, because 
it is not, as he says, ‘* based on ‘religious principles,” ‘confesses, 
that he ‘would have cordially united with the society, had it been 
based on worldly principles. He does “not deny that the infor- 
mation spread before the public eye in so many attractive forms, 
showing the injurious effects of alcohol upon the human constitu- 
tion, and the efforts successfully made to drive it out of daily use 
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as a common refreshment, have been beneficial in many ways, to 
the coinfort, and health, and safety of the community.” He has 
never “ doubted the propriety of petitioning the Jegislative bodies 
of the land, to pass such restrictions on the manufacture and sale 
of ardent spirits, as should take so hurtful a temptation out of the 
way of thoughtless and intemperate men.” 


‘Thus far I would have gone, hand in hand, with the most ardent 
friend of temperance ; because my theory and practice upon the sub- 
ject of alcoholic liquors, were fixed on these principles, {what princi- 
ples] more than twenty years ago. And if the temperance society 
had even contented itself i Boke mg, its pledge, merely on the score 
of an improvement in diet, in health, in economy, or in prudence, I 


should certainly have view ed it asa very different thing.’ p. 145. 


The objection urged is, that “ this novelty is presented to chiris- 
tian men asa part of their morality and religion,—is made the 
subject of sermons, and prayers, and th inksgiving »—yea it is 
gravely proposed as one of _ conditions of chureh ae, 
and is constituted the test of a man’s sincerity,” ete. We shall 
not abet error, or imprudent mo but temperance, and the tempe- 
rance reform, are “a part of the morality and religion of christian 
men.” Nowif bishop Hopkins believes, that the temperance soci- 
ety “is based on worldly principles,” and will admit, as he candid- 
ly must, that “the adulteration of religious principle” is foreign 
to the constitution, and objects, and intentions of the society, he 
may conscientiously lend it his aid. He must allow, that the ex- 
isting temperance society is more accordant with the gospel than 
the one he proposes ; for to adopt a “ pledge, merely on the score 
of an improvement in diet, in health, in economy, or in prudence,” 
would be an attempt to remove the great moral evil of intempe- 
rance, without the sanction and aid of moral and religious conside- 
rations. An objector might then oppose the organization of 
such a society, by citing bishop Hopkins, as proof that its object 
would be “one of the branches of morality, already provided for 
by religion itself, and cannot therefore, be consistently inculcated 
by christians in any other manner than that which accords with 
christian principle.” In short, the bishop has demolished his own 
cardinal position, and we have likewise shown that it is untenable. 
His remaining positions depending on the first, are consequently 
no less unsound. 

‘The second proposition, “'That the temperance society opposes 
vice, attempts to establish virtue in a manner which is not in ac- 
cordance with the word of God,” despite of the labored attempt 
at demonstration, remains a proposition still, that is, a thing to be 
proved. ‘The bible does not forbid total abstinence from intoxi- 


cating drinks, as we know from the case of Daniel and his three 
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companions, the Rechabites, Samson and his mother, ‘Timothy, 
and the determination of Paul, to drink no wine to the injury of 
his brother. Neither does the gospel, either in its letter or spirit, 
forbid us to * use all suitable means to induce others to” refrain 
from strong drink. ‘The constitution of the temperance society 
authorizes “only the “use of all suitable means,”—means in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the gospel, for the promotion of its ob- 
ject. To the trivial objection, that temperance ‘‘is one of the 
branches of morality, already provided for by religion itself,” it is 
sufficient to reply, that we are, in the temperance reform, only 
applying this provision of religion according to the purpose for 
which it was intended. We > know, too, as well as the bishop, that 
“religion calls on men, by the authority of God, to repent, not of 
one sin, but of all sin, and to submit to Christ, who alone has 
power to pardon the past, and to enable them, through divine 
grace, to resist temptation for the time to come.” So we under- 
stand, and so we apply the gospel. We hold temperance to be 
only one of the many qualifications for the kingdom of heaven. 
We teach every man, that he must be saved by grace, and not by 
water. We attach far less importance, every way, to this el- 
ement, ‘as a means of salvation, than the bishop of Vermont does 
in his lecture on baptismal regeneration. But it is alledged also, 
that the temperance society endeavors to reform men on selfish 
principles,—on the ground of their own interest, “* without any re- 
gard to their sin in the sight of heaven, or any profession of re- 
pentance for their transgression of the divine law. Is it not plain, 
that a reformation like this, is a sort of mockery before God ?” 
We admit, that men should obey God from the heart, and be ac- 
tuated by holy principles. But does it follow, that all outward 
reformation is wrong ?—that men must not velinin from any vice 
ull they can act from holy principles? How then, can the immo- 
ral ever be saved? ‘The drunkard must not attempt to reform, till 
he is created anew in Christ, for until this spiritual change is 
wrought, his wholly depraved heart will prevent his acting from 
any other than “ worldly motives;” and a prelate tells him, 
“surely it needs no argument to show that a change like this, (that 
is, from intemperance to temperance, on worldly principles,) could 
neither be acceptable in the sight of God, nor could it calculate 
upon his blessing.” ‘The intemperate man then, must keep on in 
his habit till he becomes a christian, and he cannot become a 
christian till he ceases to be intemperate! This is truly new di- 
vinity. But the rejected pharisees, whose religion was pure sel- 
fishness, were not condemned, but approved for obeying the law. 
“ Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith : 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
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(Matt. xxii. 23.) All reformation, logically speaking, must begin 
with the head, and not with the heart. ‘The understanding must 
be enlightened ; errors of belief must be corrected ; the man must 
be convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of judement, and this 
leads to a change in the outward conduct, and ends in the renova- 
tion of the heart. How then, can bishop Hopkins say, ‘ that the 
principle of the temperance society is hostile to the principles of 
the gospel. It is the marked fact, that the temperance society 
begins with the conduct, while Christ begins with the heart.” 
One of the three passages cited to support these assertions, is ren- 
dered inapposite, by the context, and another does not settle the 
point which it is adduced to establish. These passages are Luke 
xi. 39; Matt. xxii. 26; i. 2. But Christ directed the phari- 
sees to effect the inward cleansing, by the performance of practi- 
cal duties. ‘ Give almsof such things as ye have; and behold all 
things are clean unto you.” (Luke xi.41.) John Baptist, anoth- 
er witness cited, although he said, repent ye, said also to the sol- 
diers, “ Do vicleaee to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be 
content with your wages (Luke ii. 14.) C ‘hrist said to the 
young man, “Tf thou wile enter into life, keep the commandments ; 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven, and come and follow me.”’ See also Isa. i. 16, 17; 
lv. 7; Ps. exix. 60. The advocates for temperance then, are 
right to begin with the conduct, and the whole allegation in ques- 
tion, is like the baseless fabric of a vision.’ They have the au- 
thority of scripture for exhorting the intemperate to break off from 
sinful habit, as a means of becoming disciples of Christ. But if 
we are wrong in encouraging men to reform by means, not strictly 
religious, bishop Hopkins must come in for his share of the censure. 
He would “ have gone band in hand with the most ardent friend 
of temperance, if the society ‘had even contented itself with 
proposing its pledge, merely on the score of an improvement in 
diet, in health, in economy, or in prudence.” He says further, 
‘as a political, or a dietetic, or a social, or a commercial improve- 
ment, we have not one word to say against it.—But we protest 
against it, in a religious aspect altogether.” ‘The reader may re- 
concile the bishop with himself at his leisure. We add only a 
single comment,— Ev ¢ yap xaos XpIVEIS TOV ETEPOV, C&MUTOV KATEKpIVEIS: 
TH YAP HUTA TPATTEIS 0 XpiVWV. 

The next remarkable count in the author’s indictment is, that if 
the temperance society could succeed, it would be a triumph of 
infidelity. ‘Lhe argument relied on in defense, is this: If a soci- 
ety with its pledge, can banish the master vice of intemperance, it 
can banish all other vices, and can thus do more than the gospel 
has done in eighteen centuries. ‘This would substantiate the 
claim of the infidel, that the light of nature ts sufficient for the 
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promotion of virtue, and “christianity is not of God.” But in 
abatement of this claim, we aver, that the temperance society 
owes to the gospel its origin and whole success. ‘The lermperance 
reform is in fact, one of the glorious fruits of the gospel, and the 
only reason why this same gospel has not 1800 years ago tri- 
umphed over the sin of drunkenness, is, that its reforming power 

was not made to bear directly on this master vice. ‘The wise and 
the foolish all slumbered and slept together, over the growing evil. 
But if any man chooses to regard the temperance society as a sepa- 
rate thing from the gospel, we say, that although it should suc- 
ceed in making men outwardly moral, yet the gospel would still be 
necessary to purify the heart, and fit us for heaven. It would be 
as really necessary to piety and salvation, as if neither temperance 
nor temperance societies were known in the world. ‘This fact 
would silence the infidel. But the triumph of infidelity, if it 
gains a triumph, will be obviously with the opposers of the tem- 
perance reform. At the fountain of ardent spirits, they will mar- 
shal their hosts, against the Lord and his anointed. We shall be 
much, very much mistaken, if “the primitive church,” for the 
sake of one single anti-temperance lecture, does not become the 
text-book of the retailer, and of “thoughtless and intemperate 
men.” It is a painful thought, that a church, venerated for its an- 
tiquity, and “noble army of martyrs,” should be subjected to 
such an unhallowed association. 

In reply to the fourth allecation, we only say, that if the tem- 
perance society “ gives a false prominence to one particular vice, 
contrary to the doctrines of the bible,” the error is not in its con- 
stitution, and is easily corrected. We think our opponent, howev- 
er, has committed an equal error. ‘Thus: 


‘ Drunkenness cannot produce the worst and most dangerous of the 
other vices, because they require art, and management, ‘and conceal- 
ment; whereas, the intoxicated man incapacitates himself for these, 
and becomes a fool and a beast. Therefore, the assassin, and the poi- 
soner, and the adulterer, and the seducer, and the thief, and the house- 
breaker, and the incendiary, and the profe ‘ssional gambler, and the coun- 
terfeiter, are usually sober men in their general habits, erkene if they 
were not, the execution of their villainies would be impossible’! ! 
p. 142. 


We have but a word to say of the fifth charge, namely, “ to 
cal] it [the society] an introduction, or a preparation for religion, is 
at war with the principles of the gospel.” This we deny. ‘The 
temperance reform, as we can show from facts, has prepared the 
way ‘for the reception of religion,’ in numerous instances. We 
have proved also, that an outward reform, preparatory to repentance 
and faith, is not contrary to the gospel. 
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The last objection, has been already answered. ‘The society 
“cannot be relied on as a remedy against vice, for which the reli- 
gion of Christ is the only cure 3” and whatever good may be ef- 
fected, ‘cannot jus tify the christian in trying experiments to re- 
form mankind, on any other principles than those which are set 
forth in the scriptures.” If the vast amount of good effected by 
this novelty,” as the bishop calls the temperance reform, tends 
to the subversion of the gospel, it is tme to have done with it. 
But the fact is exactly the reverse. ‘The principles of the gospel 
are illustrated, applied, and confirmed. T*or although men, so far 
as the outward conduct is concerned, may abandon evil habits 
without becoming christians; yet the wospel only, effecting through 
the agency of the Spirit a new creation, is able to subdue the 
power of sin, and to eradicate it ultimately from the heart. We 
do not believe, that one in a thousand of those who sign the pledge 
of abstinence, ever thought of substituting this for repentance and 
faith, or re ~carde d temperance as a means of meg a9. except as it 
tends to prepare the way for inward reformation, ¥y the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Itis one of the last things which w e shall believe, that 
the “ sudden and extensive popularity” of the temperance enter- 
prise, can be accounted for, from the dogma, that it adapts itself to 
the feelings of carnal men. ‘The seripture, in this instance, is sad- 
ly misapplied, that the “ world will love its own.” The world 
stands out in opposition, till compelled to yield, by convictions of 
truth, duty, safety, and philanthropy. 

On the bina, we are confident, that if bishop Hopkins will candid- 
ly review his arguments, he will be convinced, that the temperance 
reform sull rests on a firm basis, and that he has effected nothing 
more than to guard its advocates against error and misguided zeal ; 
while in the judgment of all classes, he has unwittingly become an 
apologist for the soul-destroying vice of intemperance. We do 
not yet despair of his aid in advancing the cause which he has la- 
bored to destroy. 

We proceed now to Lecture VII. The text is 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 
“ Pwill pray with the spirit, and Iwill pray with the understand- 
ing also: Twill sing with the spirit, and Lwill sing with the under- 
standing also.” 

The topics treated of are: the mode of worship—the use of 
ministerial garments—forms of prayer—the primitive liturgies— 
postures—responses—music, etc. We do not attach much im- 
portance to any of these topics, except the use of forms in prayer ; 
and that also is a matter of no great importance, if men will 
pray with the spirit. The author exhibits ina style of equal beauty 
and force, the privilege of worshiping the Almighty, but damps 
the ardor of devotional feeling which ke had kindled, by diverting 
the attention abruptly from the spirit to the form of worship. 
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‘The peculiar mode, howev er, in which we conduct this all i impor- 
tant portion of our religious service, is a favorite topic of objection with 
many of our christian brethren. They accuse us of using Popish gar- 
ments, and of tying ourselves to a form ; they think our liturgy is blame- 
able for tedious length, and wearisome repetition; and they imagine 
that the extemporaneous mode of worship has the best sanction from. the 
word of God, and is by far the most favorable to scriptural and devotion- 


al feeling.’ p. 154. 


The bishop before he considers the form of worship, devotes 
about nine pages to the subject of using ministerial garments. We 
have never thought this a matter of suflicient importance to repay 
the toil of thumbing the dusty fathers, nor have we thought it 
“worth while to carp at a body of christians, because their pastors 
appear clothed in a white surplice, or in a black robe.” We have 
no insuperable objection to these ecclesiastical habiliments, unless 
they are designed to add ‘* pomp and circumstance” to religious 
service. A dead silence, however, respecting their use, reigns 
through the whole of the new testament: and we see no reason 
to believe, that either the apostles or first christians employed them 
in worship; especially as the types, shadows, ceremonies, and gor- 
geous apparel of the Jewish priesthood had found their fulfilment 
and end in the introduction of a pure and spiritual worship. But 
to use the language of Paul in respect to abrogated meats, we 
think that the ministerial garments commend us not to God: for 
neither if we wear them, are we the better; neither if we wear 
them not, are we the worse. In short, this is a matter of indiffer- 
ence with us now, since we have no occasion to enter on a cru- 
sade against ‘fantastic dresses, palls and mitres, gold and gew- 
gaws fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe, or the flamen’s vestry.’’* 
Bishop Hopkins however, differs widely from us in regard to cle- 
ricalcostume. ‘Toestablish the propriety and importance of wear- 
ing some dress indicative of the priestly office, he appeals to the 
custom of “ princes, governors, judges and physicians, officers of 
the army, navy, etc.’ % He refers us to the white robes and fine 
linen of the saints in heaven, the linen ephod, etc. ; and affirms that 
“the same simple linen ephod has descended through the Greek 
and Roman churches to our own time’’—that its origin was the 
command of God by Moses; and “that the apostolic church in- 
herited it in a right Jine from the church of Israel, and consecrated 
it to the same purpose, namely, the service of God in his earthly 
sanctuary.’ Wedoubt both the premises and conclusion, yet the 
matter in debate is not worth contending for either way. But 
the spirit which bishop Hopkins manifests, is culpable, and we think 
without occasion. He confesses, that the black robe belongs to 
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the University, rather than the church, and cannot be dated back 
beyond the era of the Reformation, and yet finds it in his heart to 
add, that ‘a peculiarity like this [that is, the black and white robe] 
would surely pass without the bitterness of christian scorn, if un- 
happily so many good people had not fancied that the ‘seat of the 
scorner’ had become a necessary appendage of their religion.” 

We turn now to the forms of worship. In defense of liturgies, 
bishop Hopkins appeals to the worship of the Jewish synagogue, to 
cretain passages in the old testament, the Lord’s prayer, with 2 2Tim. 
j. 13., and the primitive church. We admit, that there were 
forms of devotion, or some kind of liturgy in the Jewish worship, 
but was this the fact in the first christian worship? As an offset 
to the testimony of Cyprian, A. D. 250, and Chrysostom of 
the latter part of the fourth century, cited by bishop Hop- 
kins, we offer the testimony of Tertullian of the second century, of 
Justin Martyr half a century earlier, and as further evidence, 
Chancelor King. ‘Tertullian says, “We do not pray with a 
monitor, reading our prayers out of a book. No, but on the con- 
trary we pray from the heart, (de pectore,) our own heart and soul 
dictating to us what is most proper and suitable to be asked, hav- 
ing no need of any other monitor besides.” Justin Martyr says, 
“'The bishop sent up prayers and praises, (#s 4 dvvawss) according 
to his ability.’* Chancelor King, an Episcopalian, who examin- 
ed the subject carefully, says, “That the words or expressions of 
the prayers used in the primitive churches, were not imposed or pre- 
scribed, but every one that officiated delivered himself in such 
terms as best pleased him, and varied his petitions accerding to the 
present circumstances and emergencies ; or if it be more intelligible, 
the primitive christians had no stinted liturgies or imposed forms of 
prayer.”+ We add also the testimony of Neal. ‘“ We have no 
certain account of the use of any liturgies in the first ages of the 
church. It is not till the latter end of the fourth century that they 
are first mentioned; and then it was left to the care of every 
bishop to draw up a form of prayer for his own church. In St. 
Austin’s time they began to consult about an agreement of prayers, 
that none should be used without common advice ; but still there 
was no uniformity. Nay in the darkest times of popery, there 
was a vast variety of forms in different sees; witness the offices se- 
cundumusum Sarum, Bangor, York, etc.”t Bishop Hopkins ad- 
mits, that liturgies were first published in the latter part of the fourth 
century, but supposes from the fact, that previous to this, there 
was no controversy on the subject, liturgies came down sanction- 
ed by the apostles, and undisputed to the fifth century. We come 
to the directly opposite conclusion, that there were no liturgies to 
contend about in the early age of the christian church. But the 
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bishop is confident, that liturgies were in use before Christ ; “ were 
presumed to be approved by hin, and were adopted generally in 
the ancient liturgies.” He adds, that “ from these liturgies our 
own was carefully s selected; every trace of Superstition which the 
church of Rome had introduced, was eradicated,” etc. Letus ex- 
amine now the new testament. Our author thinks, that “ enough 
is recorded” to substantiate his position. But he refers us only 
to the disciples of Jobu Baptist, the Lord’s prayer, and 2 ‘Tim. i. 
13. The language of Paul, ‘* Hold fastthe form of sound words 
which thou hast heard of me,” ete. we dismiss with the remark, that 
it may refer only to oral instruction, or the written epistles, and 
therefore cannot be relied on for the purpose to which it is applied. 
We have then, only to examine the request of John Baptist’s disci- 
ples and the Lord’s prayer. On these two instances bishop Hopkins, 
so far as the new testament is concerned, mainly relies in de- 
defense of liturgies. He says “in the eleventh chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel, [we dishke the Popish appellation of Saint,} wer ead 
that as our Lord was praying ina certain place, when he had cea- 
sed, one of his disciples said unto him: Lord teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples ; and he said unto them, * When 
ye pray, say our Father, etc.” Whereupon our author remarks: 


‘ Now this sage passage seems to my mind conclusive as to the 
whole question, whether exte mporaneous prayer, or a form, is sustained 
by the highest authority. For in the first place, it proves, that forms of 
prayer were then the established usage of the Ve ‘ws. If the extempo- 
raneous plan had been the prevailing custom, — should John the Bap- 
tist have given a particular form to his disciples ? If our Savior’s apos- 
tles had not known it to be an approve -d system, why should they have 
asked him for a form of prayer? And, how onal our Lord have forth- 
with complied with their desire, by giving them aset form ?? p. 167. 


This argument ts drawn out at length with supposed “ cumula- 
tive proof,” and a seeming air of triumph. It is said tobe “ per- 
fectly manifest,” that if Jobn and his converts ‘* had been accus- 
tomed to the extemporaneous rode of conducting public worship, 
as followed by so many in our day, such a cire umstance never 
could have happened as the disc ‘iples related to the Savior.” This 
argument has two edyes. extemporaneous prayer was the in- 
variable custom, the dise ples of John and cf Christ, being under a 
new dispensation, might probably ask, for some sal or written 
pattern, from which to frame their extemporaneous supplications. 
The same request is often made of pastors now, by young con- 
verts. Butif forms of prayer were in use, what possible reason 
could be given for asking how to pray? Would an Episcopalian, 
with his prayer book in his hand, need to inake such an inquiry 
either of presbyter or bishop? ‘The man who prays extemporane- 
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ously might have a reason for asking such a question, but he who 
prays from a liturgy has no reason at all. Were the disciples 
doubtful whether to pray extempore, or froma written form? 
That point was already settled, in either case, by universal prac- 
tice. Did they say, ‘‘ Lord teach us to pray,” on account of the 
new circumstances under which they were placed ? ‘This instruction 
they would have needed just as much in extempore prayer, as 
they would on the supposition, that they had been accustomed to a 
written form. The argument is at least as much against the liturgy 
as itis in favor. But the ‘cumulative proof’ now turns against 
bishop Hopkins. When, and where did Christ pray from a written 
form? and is there proof, that the prayer he gave his disciples was 
read in worship, or ever written, till it was recorded in the scriptures 
by the spirit of inspiration? The variations too of this prayer, and 
abridgements by the several evangelists, we think of some impor- 
tance. It is evident that the substance was the main thing, and 
not the precise words. If Christ wrote the prayer when he gave 
it to the disciples, and they had read it every sabbath in public 
worship, it would not have varied so much in the scriptures. So 
at least, we believe. But he said unto them, after this manner 
pray ye. ‘Take this fora pattern. So they received it, as a model 
of prayer in brevity, doctrine, and spirit; but no mention is made 
of their having used this, or any other prescribed form, either by 
rote or book.* Most of the prayers contained, in the old testa- 
ment were not reduced to a written form before they were offered. 
The prayer of Daniel, in view of the den of lions, was evidently 
dictated by circumstances, and flowed spontaneously from the 
heart. Such was the prayer of Agur, of Habakkuk, of Hezekiah, 
(Isa. xxxviii. 3.) Such were many of the prayers offered by the 
prophets. Little is said in the new testament of forms of prayer. 
The prayer of the publican was neither written nor read. The 
same is true of the pharisee’s prayer, God | thank thee etc., and 
we have no proof, that the prayers in general, recorded in the new 
testament, were pre-composed forms. Did the apostles carry 
about a prayer book? ‘The ardent soul of Paul, in his devotions, 
would have overleaped a whole liturgy if it did not meet his spirit- 





* They who idolize the form of the Lord’s prayer, would do well to remem- 
ber, that it says nothing of Christ, or of redemption through his blood. When 
it was given to the disciples, the great doctrines of the cross could not properly 
be introduced as topics of prayer, for the time had not come. But now, since 
redemption is completed, the Lord’s prayer has ceased to be, strictly speaking, a 
christian prayer, because it has no allusion to Christ. We regard it as a most 
admirable form, considering its date. We approve of its occasional use, and 
would detract nothing from its sacredness, or value. But it is a singular fact 
that, for reasons seeily stated, itis much admired by Deists and Unitarians. See 
Pope’s Universal Prayer. Had Christ given a form of prayer after his ascen- 
sion, we doubt not, it would have been essentially different. 
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ual wants, and serve as a medium through which to pour forth his 
soul in praise and thanksgiving. We cannot believe, that Jonah need- 
ed a prayer book in the whale, or found any difficulty in framing a 
supplication fitted to his case. Bishop Hopkins lays great stress 
on the fact, that we sing from a form, and it is therefore, equally 
proper to pray from a form. We do not question the lawfulness 
of using set forms in prayer. Every prayer is more or less a form. 
But we cannot be restricted by an imposed liturgy. It made sad 
work in the Reformation, when protestants were compelled to use 
popish prayers in public and social worship, and forbidden the ex- 
ercise of their own devotional feelings. ‘There are insuperable 
objections to the invariable use even of the best liturgies. In pe- 
culiar circumstances, no adapted form of prayer is at hand. Shall 
we then omit prayer in those times of deep distress, when prayer is 
most of all needed, or employ a form which does not touch the 
case ? Neither. Let the burdened soul vent its griefs and desires 
in its own natural channel, without “let or impediment.” The 
mother of Legh Richmond lost a lovely child by the carelessness 
of a servant who let it fall from a window. The agonized parent, 
forgetting her prayer book, kneeled down and prayed out of the 
fulness of her heart. To her little son Legh, she said “ Help me to 
pray, my child: Christ suffers little children to come to him, and 
forbids them not,—‘ say some thing.’ ‘ What shall I say, mama ?— 
shall I fetch a book ? ‘ Not now,’ she replied; ‘speak from your 
heart ; and ask God, that we may be reconciled to his will, and 
bear this trial with patience.”* We have witnessed scenes like 
this, and felt the total insufficiency of aliturgy. It isa stereotyped 
thing, and can neither encompass the range of human sorrow, nor 
meet the growing demands of the church. It is not fitted for the 
monthly concert of prayer, because it is not adapted to the mission- 
ary enterprise. It is designed for the church, and therefore, (we 
speak now of the Episcopal liturgy) cannot be fitted either for the 
grave of the sinner, or for his character in the services of the sanc- 
tuary. We have felt these evils, and especially has a jar come 
over every nerve, as we have heard the most sublime and unrival- 
ed burial service, designed expressly for the pious dead, perform- 
ed over the remains of the avowedly ungodly. To such contra- 
dictions, and deficiencies must the best constructed liturgies be sub- 
ject. Andif the cholera, or some new calamity afflict a nation, 
the liturgy-impeded churches cannot unite in the public prayer, 
till the bishop sets forth a suitable form. Is the necessity of such 
delay sertptural, or is it merely human? These and similar objec- 
tions are sufficient grounds with us, for refusing to be tied down to 
any prescribed forms of devotion. Bishop Hopkins says of forms, 
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“ We prize them the more because they insure to us the blessings of 
established order—the substantial benefits of peace. We deny, 
that they are unfriendly to any religious feeling which is of a sober, 
deep, and wholesome character. We deny, that they are unfriend- 
ly to any excitement which ought to be desired or approved. But 
we are thankful, that they keep us, under God, from being blown 
about with every wind of doctrine.” ‘These are privileges, we al- 
low, but the disadvantages may be equally great. A free spirited 
animal in fetters, will not run too fast for the safety of his rider, but 
the benefit is counterbalanced by a necessarily tardy gait. Yet 
we are not quite so sure, that liturgies will either prevent schisms 
or errors in doctrine. In the Reformation they caused woful 
schisms, and we occasionally witness bitter contention between the 
two parties long known by the appellations of high and low church. 
As to unity in doctrine, errorcan never be fenced out by the form 
of sound words. ‘The purity of every church in faith and practice, 
forms or no forms, depends, under God, upon a spirit of deep-toned 
and abiding godliness. Bogue, and Bennett, describing the state 
of religion among the dissenters from the accession of George II]. to 
the year 1808, say, ‘‘ Many who drank the cup of Arianism first, 
and then of Socinianism to the very dregs, ceased to be members 
of the dissenting congregation ; and with a perfect hatred of the 
doctrines of the church of England, pusillanimously bore a part in 
her very explicit trinitarian worship.”* Before we leave the sub- 
ject of liturgies, we give the views of bishop Wilkins. We quote 
from Bickersteth’s admirable Treatise on Prayer, p. 53. After 
allowing the use of forms for “the young and weaker christian, 
both in the family and the closet,” and guarding them against 
“ that lip service and formality, to which in such cases we are more 
especially exposed,” he says, —* But, for any one so to sit down 
and satisfy himself with this prayer book, or prescribed form, as to go 
no farther, this were still to remain in his infancy, and not to grow 
up in his new nature. ‘This would be as if a man who had once 
need of crutches, should always afterwards make use of them, and 
so necessitate himself to a continual impotency. And if it bea 
fault not to strive and labor after this gift, much more is it to jeer 
and despise it, by the name of ‘extempore prayer,’ and ‘ praying 
by the Spirit,’ which expressions are, for the most part, a sign of a 
profane heart, altogether a stranger to the power and comfort of 
this duty.”"—It will be perceived from an investigation of the sub- 
ject of liturgies, that they cannot, either on the ground of authority 
or utility, be preferred to the extemporaneous mode of worship. 
They need not hinder the spirit of true devotion, and they cannot 
be essential to its promotion. 
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‘* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered, or expressed.”’ 

To conclude this, and the remaining topics embraced in the lec- 
turo under consideration, we say of responses, to which our author 
attaches great importance, that we find nothing of them in the new 
testament—nothing but the occasional responding, Amen. Of the 
“music of the church, another important department,” we only 
say, that like the music of all other churches, it is not what the 
scriptures demand in this very delightful and very important branch 
of divine service. We dissent from our author, however, in regard 
to the value which he attaches to the posture of prayer. ‘The 
pharisee, who intended to observe the precise form of orthodoxy, 
stood and prayed. This was a common posture, and is sanction- 
ed by scripture in instances too numerous to require a reference. 
Kneeling was a common posture, so was prostration. ‘These atti- 
tudes of devotion, all have the highest sanction. ‘That attitude in 
prayer is best which is most reverent, and which corresponds with 
the feelings of the supplicant, and which is best fitted to aid the ex- 
ercise of devotion. ‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

But, says bishop Hopkins, “ithe proper position for prayer 
is kneeling ; for praise, standing; and sitting, for the listening to the 
reading of the scriptures, and the sermon.’ ” "After making a few ex- 
ceptions for sickness, and the infirmity of age, he adds, “ but in all 
other cases, kneeling in prayer isa sacred duty ; [what chapter 
and verse ?] nor have I any hesitation in saying that sitting down 
to address the Majesty of heaven, instead of kneeling, when we 
have no apology of bodily indisposition to plead, is an act of irreve- 
rence, which is totally inconsistent with the directions of the litur- 
gy, and must of itself go far to hinder the acceptance of our sup- 
plications before his throne.” Since kneeling is affirmed to bea 
sacred duty, the reader may consult a few passages. (Gestures in 
prayer: Ex. ix. 29; Psa. Ixii. 4; 1 Kings viii. 22; Isa. i. 15. 
Standing: Judg. x x. 28; Luke. xi. 13. Kneeling: 2 Chron. vi. 
13; Luke. xxi. ve ; Acts xx. 36. Falling on the face: Deut. ix. 
a Job. i. 20; Matt. xxvi. 29. Sitting: 2Sam. vii. 18; Neh. 

.4.) Itis not incumbent on us to apologize for sin committed 
pi the liturgy, but as it regards the custom of sitting in prayer, 
we crave exemption from the general denunciation for two such de- 
vout men as David and Nehemiah, who unconscious of error, sat 
before the Lord and prayed. 

The remaining half of the volume, our author devotes chiefly 
to the subject of ecclesiastical polity. We have time only for a 
brief notice of this endless topic.* oe amend of shedding 
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new light upon a subject agitated for centuries, has long since cea- 
sed. Bishop Hopkins has repeated, as a matter of necessity, the 
self-same arguments whicli have been asserted, and as often confu- 
ted, from the Reformation down to the present day. He treads the 
beaten track of his predecessors, and attempts, by the testimo- 
ny of scripture and the fathers, to prove the descent of a “ three- 
fold order of the ministry,” from the apostles; and to obtain the 
sanction of their authority, for the organization of the church un- 
der this exclusive form. 

In defense of this high claim, he gleans from the scriptures the 
little evidence which has a plausible bearing in his favor, and then 
supports the scanty testimony of the divine record, by plentiful ci- 
tations from the fathers, appending the original to verify the cor- 
rectness of the translation. The first glimmering ray which falls 
upon a three fold order in the ministry, is discovered, as our au- 
thor supposes, in the far twilight of antiquity, even beyond the 
date of Aaron’s consecration to the priesthood. He admits, that 
the ‘‘ commencement of the priestly office, as distinct and pecu- 
liar, is not set forth in the scriptures.” But Melchisedeck was a 
priest; there were priests in Egypt in the days of Joseph; Je- 
thro, the father-in-law of Moses, was a priest; and in Exodus 
xix. 24. priests are mentioned. The bishop gathers from this, 
that previous to the appointment of Aaron, “ there may have been 
an instituted priesthood ; and for aught we know, the ministry ex- 
ercised in the affairs of religion, may even at that time, have had a 
three-fold character.” This conjecture has not even probability 
in its favor. It serves only to show the need of pressing every 
possible aid to the defense of prelacy. We are referred next, to 
the Mosaic dispensation, the distinct and “ three-fold character at- 
tached to the sacred ministry, in the high priest, the priests, and 
the levites.”” But what has this to do with the institution of the 
christian ministry? The Jewish priesthood, excepting their com- 
mon character as ministers of religion, could not typify the gospel 
ministry. ‘Their office, together with the rites and sacrifices, was 
typical of Christ and his atonement. The apostle Paul has set- 
tled this matter in the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The type fulfilled 
therefore, what further need of perpetuating a form of the ministry 
analogous to the Jewish priesthood? The office of high priest, 
became necessarily extinct at the death of Christ, and how does it 
follow, from a burdensome ministration of types, shadows, and 
burnt offerings, that the same form and order were continued in 





new advocate for Episcopacy chooses to assert them. For a thorough examina- 
tion of the validity of Episcopal church government, as deduced from the scrip- 
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the ministry of a new, simple, spiritual, and perfect dispensation ? 
The priesthood being of necessity changed, and the law of it 
changed, its form also might be essentially varied. This question 
must be decided by the new testament, without any reference to 
the analogy of a typical and vanished economy. 


‘But, [says bishop Hopkins,] the threefold form of the ministry re- 
mained till the coming of Christ, the great high priest, and in complete 
analogy with it we perceive, that soon after the commencement of his 
ministry, he chose twelve apostles, and seventy disciples, ‘ whom he 
sent forth, two and two, into every place and city, whither he himself 
would come ;’ thus displaying a strict correspondence with the three- 
fold form.’ * * * ‘So that if we do truly take the testimony of the 
sacred word of inspiration, the Redeemer set before his disciples a 
three-fold ministry: himself the shepherd and bishop of our souls, (1 
Pet. ii. 35.) presiding, his apostles next, and subordinate to them, the 
seventy.’ pp. 191, 198. 


The author gives us nothing but repeated assertion, that the 
seventy disciples were subordinate to the apostles. He affirms, 
that the commission of the seventy was permanent, and not for a 
“temporary service ;’ and that after the “earthly ministry of 
Christ was accomplished, the seventy would then become, of 
course, the second, as they had always been next to the apostles, 
and we see how soon they supplied the third order, by the ap- 
pointment of deacons.” We have still the same ipse dixit proof. 


‘Where do we read that the seventy disciples had only a temporary 
service? How has [it been] discovered that they were not allowed to 
preach again? Who has told [us] that they were not among the dis- 
ciples of “whom we tread in St. John’s gospel, (ch. iv.) who baptized 
more than John the Baptist himself? And from what principle of anal- 
ogy has it been made probable, that our Lord ever commissioned men 
for his ministerial service, for a brief period only, and then cast them 
aside ?? p. 196. 


It is an easy matter to ask questions, and in the present instance, 
it isnoless easy toanswer them. If John the Baptist received only 
a temporary commission, the same may have been true of the 
seventy. This will suffice for“ the principle of analogy.”’ Our au- 
thor will admit that John fulfilled, that is, finished his course for if 
his commission was permanent, he must have successors in oflice, 
and this will give us four orders in the ministry. But it is a plain 
matter of fact, that the appointment of the Baptist was temporary 
merely ; and there is reason to conclude, that the seventy disciples 
received a similar appointment. 

Like John the Baptist, they went before the Lord, to prepare 
his way in every place and city, whither he himself would come. 
The main question is, what became of the seventy after the death 
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of Christ? We are as much puzzled to find them, as we are to 
ascertain what has become of the ten tribes of Israel. But the 
whole scheme of tying down the ministry to a perpetual and mys- 
tical three-fold order, is encumbered with insuperable objections.* 
In the first place, it is irreverent, to say the least, to make Christ 
an order of the ministry in his own church. Or, if this is ad- 
missible, it does not answer the intended purpose. All authority 
in the church was vested in him, as its supreme head. There is, 
therefore, no analogy between the government of the church by 
one sole ruler, and its government as administered by twelve apos- 
tles, or scores of diocesan bishops. The one is a monarchy, the 
other an oligarchy. If Christ then, was an order of the ministry, 
the succession should devolve on one, and not upon twelve. The 
pope, the soi-disant ‘ vicegerent of Christ,” has the benefit of the 
argument. He has a more consistent claim to supreme authority 
in the church, than the bishops. We ask, in the next place, what 
is to be done with John the Baptist? He and the Savior exerci- 
sed their ministry at the same time. Why cast aside one greater 
than all the prophets? (Matt. xi. 11.) He must have a place in 
the catalogue ; and if the seventy were commissioned before his 
death, we have four orders of the ministry. If the seventy were 
not constituted an order of the hierarchy, till after the decease of 
John the Baptist, the advocates of prelacy, by omitting him, have 
in the beginning, but two orders, Christ and the twelve. Either 
way, the triad is broken, and the truple charm is dissolved. But 
there is a third difficulty. We have no evidence, that the seven- 
ty disciples were subordinate to the twelve. We are required to 








* Bishop Hopkins, describing the leading principles of the priesthood, (p. 235.) 
says, “‘ the first of these principles may be termed consecration. ‘lhe second of 
these principles may be viewed in the threefold order of the ministry, perhaps as 
we may reverently conceive, adopted in reference to the mystery of the trinity, 
by whose glorious agency we are redeemed: set forth in the high priest, priests, 
and levites; then in the visible ministry of Christ, the great high priest, his 
apostles and elders; and then in the apostles, elders, and deacons, continued by 
the bishops, priests, and deacons of the present day ; all admirably calculated to 
remind us, that as three orders concur in one service, so the divine trinity of 
persons concur in one salvation, and in like manner, the human trinity of soul, 
mind, and body, should concur in the service of heaven.” The third leading 
principle is, that “as the triad in the Aaronic ministry, was typical of Christ, 
and designed to prepare the Israelites for his first coming to suffer and to die, so 
the triad of the christian ministry is designed to lead ihe world to the same Sa- 
viour, and prepare the church for his second coming in glory, to judge the 
world.” We cannot attach to this mystical speculation, the importance even of 
a reverent conceit. The “ triad of the christian ministry,” is not proved. It will 
be time for us to admit the antitype, when the type is shown to have a real exis- 
tence. The Unitarian, in the mean time, can turn this speculation to good ac- 
count. As the second order in the ministry is inferior to the first, and the third 
is inferior to the second, so he might infer a like inferiority in the persons of the 
trinity, as adumbrated by a threefold priesthood! For ourselves, as we hold to 


an equality of persons in the trinity, the bishop’s type would lead us to place his 
three orders on a par. 
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receive this as a matter out of debate. But if the reader will com- 
pare Matt. x. 1-16, with Luke x. 1-16, he will see, that the au- 
thority given to the twelve and the seventy, is too nearly the 
same, to support the pretension, that they constituted two distinct 
orders, the one subordinate to the other. ‘This is not proved by 
the writings of either of the evangelists. But there is another ob- 
stacle still, which impedes the succession of a triple order. Bish- 
op Hopkins avers, that the appointment of the seventy was per- 
manent, and still exists in the order of modern priests. After the 
death of Christ, the apostles, according to his view, were exalted to 
the first rank ; the seventy were promoted to the second ; and dea- 
cons were appointed to supply the third. But the apostles ordained 
leaders in every city. If these constituted a distinct order from the 
seventy, we have four orders co-existing ;—the apostles, the seven- 
ty, the elders, anddeacons. What shall be done in this dilemma ? 
The commission of the seventy, according to our author, was per- 
manent, and as they were ordained by Christ, they could not be 
re-ordained by the apostles, except to a higher grade of office. 
But higher they could not go, during the life time of the apostles, 
for they held the first rank. ‘They kept their place then, second to 
the apostles, of course, says bishop Hopkins, where they had al- 
ways been. ut if so, how shall we crowd the other elders and 
deacons into the triple form? One order must yield, or the as- 
sumption of three perpetual orders must be given up. Some 
Episcopal writers, to solve this difficulty, say, on the authority of 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius, that ‘‘ Mark, Luke, Sosthenes, 
with other evangelists, as also the seven deacons, were of the 
seventy, if the primitive fathers of the church, be at all to be relied 
upon as witnesses of facts. And these persons, even after their 
promotion, were still inferior to the twelve, being under their go- 
vernment.”* But this salvo, besides giving the seventy a ‘* promo- 
tion downwards,” throws out the succession of presbyters; for as 
they derive their descent from the seventy disciples, (called elders, 
by way of hypothesis,) if these elders were degraded from their 
second rank to the third grade of deacons, the natural descent 
from them could be nothing more nor less than deacons. In this 
case, the modern Episcopal presbyter has no original. Let us 
look at the line of descent, as furnished by our author. ‘ High 
priest, priest, levite; Christ, the twelve, the seventy elders; the 
apostles, the elders, (that is, the seventy,) and deacons ; bishops, 
priests, deacons.” In this arrangement, either the seventy elders, 
whose commission, we are told, was ‘not temporary,” or the el- 
ders ordained by the apostles, must be erased from the venerable 





*Collection of essays on the subject of Episcopacy, etc. New York: T. & J. 
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catalogue ; otherwise, in spite of argument, there are rour per- 
manent orders of the ministry! It will not be pretended, that the 
so called elders appointed by Christ, and the elders afterward or- 
dained by the apostles, filled one and the same grade of office. 
The apostles would not profane their master’s work, by re-ordain- 
ing men to the same rank. There is neither proof, nor pretense, 
that the seventy were ordained to the bishopric by the apostles. 
That honor is claimed for such men as Timothy and Titus. Be- 
sides, if the seventy, as bishop Hopkins admits, could ascend to 
the second grade, on the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Christ, by virtue of their previous commission, they could also, on 
the decease of the apostles, ascend to the first rank, without a new 
consecration. From every investigation of this subject, we rise 
up with a deeper conviction, that the wisdom and the word of God 
can never be bound down to the perpetual “triad,” so often and 
so confidently claimed for the ministry of reconciliation. 


‘The next step of the apostles, [having filled the triple form, by add- 
ing deacons to the seventy,] which we have to mark, after they had 
established many churches, and had ordained ministers in every quar- 
ter, is their preparing to set men in their own place, to ordain, and to 
govern the churches, after they should be no more. For we find St. 
Peter, in his second epistle, (ch. i. 13-15.) saying, yea I think it meet, 
etc. And St. Paul, near the end of his labors, writes to Timothy and 
Titus, charging them to exercise apostolic powers, in ordaining elders 
and deacons; and in judging and rebuking such as might be unfaithful.’ 
p. 191. 


This statement is followed by the assertion, that “ from this we 
see, distinctly, that the three-fold ministry was designed to continue 
after the apostolic day.” We see no such thing, either distinctly 
or indistinctly. Nor are we enlightened by the further assevera- 
tion, appended in immediate connection, that “the primitive 
church declares with one voice, that such was the universal cus- 
tom: that bishops, priests and deacons, were every where the 
regular officers of the christian church, and that there was no 
church without them: and that as St. Paul placed ‘Timothy in 
Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, to preside over the churches in those 
regions respectively, so the other apostles had ordained the first 
bishops in every other city of importance, which had received the 
gospel.” It is easy to show, that the “one voice” of the primi- 
tive church, is not one, but many voices. But we are at present 
concerned with the argument from scripture. The reference to 
Peter, (2 Pet. i. 13-15.) is extremely unfortunate. There is 
not an iota in the chapter, respecting the ministry. The things 
which the apostle would have the saints, after his decease, keep 


always in remembrance, were known to them, and they were es- 
Vou. VIII. 34 
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tablished in the present truth. (ver. 12.) He reminds them of 
the practical duties of religion, growth in grace, and of the pre- 
cious promises, and the sure word of prophecy. Not a syllable 
does he intimate about the appointment of a successor. And he 
thought as little as he says of this uninspired topic. His epis- 
tles are addressed “to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia, elect, etc..—to them 
who have obtained like precious faith with us.” ‘I'he object 
of both his epistles, as he himself informs us, is to stir up the pure 
minds of his brethren, by way of remembrance. ‘This should be 
the object of every preacher, whether apostle, bishop, presbyter, 
or deacon. ‘The ministry is set, not for the defense of forms, but 
for the defense of the truth. ‘The assumption, that the apostles 
ordained diocesan bishops in every important city, is entirely gra- 
tuitous. Nothing of the kind is recorded in their writings. As 
it respects the apostolic powers of ‘Timothy and ‘Titus, this is no 
precedent for after times. Moses was a layman, and consecrated 
Aaron to the priesthood. But this furnishes no warrant for such a 
layman as Henry VIII. to assume the dignity of head and law-giver 
to the church; nor could he, on the ground of any precedent, 
human or divine, receive those remarkable “ spiritual powers,” con- 
ferred on him by the * judicious Hooker.”* ‘The powers granted 
to ‘Timothy and Titus, prove nothing in favor of the jurisdiction 
claimed by bishops. ‘These,own sons of Paul in the faith, were 
vested with his authority to ordain elders, not bishops, and to com- 
plete the business left unfinished by the apostle. ‘They ordained 
elders in his name, rebuked them, if necessary, and rejected here- 
tics. ‘This proves, we admit, that the elders were subordinate to 
Paul, and to those who were sent by him, to regulate the churches 
which he had planted. But how does it hence follow, that this 
apostolic authority, necessary in the infancy of the christian church, 
has been transmitted to the present time? How does it hence 
appear, in the face too of Matt. xviii. 15-17, and 1 Cor. v. 1-5, 
that the sole power of excommunication, as our author claims, (p. 
290.) ‘*is committed to the bishop alone.” As for the sending of 
Timothy and Titus, “to preside over the churches in those re- 
gions respectively,” nothing of the kind is intimated in the epis- 
tles directed to them, or elsewhere. They were Paul’s traveling 
companions. In the second epistle, (iv. 5.) Timothy is called an 
evangelist,—a traveling preacher; and in the same chapter, we 
find that Tychicus i is sent to Ephesus, Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia, and Paul having only Luke with him, sends for 'Tim- 
othy and Mark to come diligently to him. ‘Titus is sent about in 
the same manner. He is left awhile in Crete, “to set in order the 
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things that are wanting.” (i. 4.) He was a while at Dalmatia. 
(2 ‘Tim. iv. 10.) He carried Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians, 
and returned to him in Macedonia. (2 Cor. vii. 6.) We might 
as well call Crescens, and Tychicus bishops, as Timothy and 'Ti- 
tus. ‘The effort to prove, that these two spiritual sons of Paul 
were by him constituted dtocesans, with authority to ordain suc- 
cessors to the same office, ¢s and forever Aas been a failure. It is 
vain to talk about “the office of apostle, afterwards called bishop.” 
The scripture knows nothing of such a transmutation of the name, 
or transmission of the power. Eusebius, the most ancient 
writer extant of church history, whose testimony bishop Hop- 
kins relies upon, confesses, (book iii. ch. 4.) ‘That it was no ea- 
sy matter to tell who were those that were left bishops of the 
churches by the apostles, more than by what a man might gather 
from the Acts of the apostles, and the epistles of St. Paul, in 
which number he reckons Timothy for bishop of Ephesus; so as 
may plainly appear, that this tradition of bishoping ‘Timothy over 
Ephesus, was but taken for granted, out of that place in St. Paul, 
which was only an intreating him to tarry at Ephesus, to do some- 
thing left him incharge.”* Paul charged the elders, (presbyters,) 
at Ephesus, summoned to him at Miletus, to feed, (rule, govern) 
the church, and take heed to all the flock, over the which the Ho- 
ly Ghost had made them (<isxorovg) overseers. (Acts xx. 28.) 
Weare told by Episcopal writers, and by our author, too, that the 
bishops were not yet appointed. Where is the proof, that the 
Ephesian church ever had an officer higher than a presbyter? 
The scriptures are silent; and Clement, the disciple of Paul, 
more than twenty years after the apostle’s death, shows in his epis- 
tle to the factious Corinthians, who had been left unbishoped, that 
they were still governed by presbyters. Hermas, as cited by Sal- 
masius, says the same of other churches.t Here again, the chain of 
descent becomes weak from its length, and is broken beyond repair. 
Bishop Hopkins proceeds next to examine the main positions in 
Dr. Miller’s letters, which he claims to have “ discussed and refu- 
ted in their order.” ‘These positions, summarily expressed, are 
the following, to wit: ‘‘ Christ gave but one commission for the of- 
fice of the gospel ministry, and of course, the office is one. ‘The 
words bishop and elder, or presbyter, are uniformly used in the 
new testament, as convertible titles for the same office. ‘The 
same character and powers, ascribed in the scriptures to bishops, 
are ascribed to presbyters, establishing the identity of order and 
name. The christian church was organized after the model of 
the Jewish synagogue, and was presbyterian in its form.” We 
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shall not assume the office of umpire in this case, but will only of- 
fer a few remarks on these propositions. ‘To begin with the last, 
Buxtorf, Prideaux, and bishop Hopkins, have clearly shown, that 
the synagogue service more nearly resembled the Episcopal than 
any other; that is, forms of prayer were used, and the scriptures 
were read by a fixed calendar. After a portion of the law or the 
prophets had been read, some one expounded, as appears from 
the custom of Christ and of Paul, (Luke iv. 16-21 ; Acts xiii. 15; 
xvii. 3.) There were several officers, but no stated preacher, and 
we are unable to discover in the synagogue much that looks like a 
model for the christian church. Prideaux shows, that synagogues 
were unknown till after the Babylonish captivity, and were “estab- 
lished, the better to instruct the people in the law; the Hebrew, 
at the public reading, being repeated in Chaldee by an interpreter. 
From the use of written prayers, and the dividing of the scriptures 
into lessons, he infers two things, for the consideration of dissen- 
ters. “Ist. That our Savior disliked not set forms of prayer in 
public worship ; and 2d. That he was contented to join with the 
public in the meanest forms, rather than separate from it.” We 
do not stand convicted by these inferences, for Christ and the 
apostles were Jews. ‘They necessarily conformed to many Jewish 
customs, which were afterward abolished by the new dispensation. 
Paul purified himself, circumcised Timothy the Greek, abstained 
from meats. The simpie inquiry is, What was the mode of wor- 
ship and order of government in christian churches? Bishop 
Hopkins says that it was Episcopal, and that the model of the chris- 
tian church was borrowed, not from the synagogue, but from the 
temple. But Prideaux, an equally competent witness, and dean 
as he was, shows conclusively, that the Jews, till after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, “ had not any set forms for their prayers; neither 
had they any solemn assemblies for their praying to God at all, 
except “at the temple only.” Of the men who prayed within 
and without the temple, at the offering of the sacrifices, he says, 
‘“‘ Neither of these had any public forms to pray by, nor any pub- 
lic ministers to officiate to them herein, but all pray ed in private 
by themselves, and all according to their own private concep- 
tions.” He proves also from the parable of the publican and 
pharisee, and other instances, that Christ, and the apostles, and 
the first christians, prayed without the use of forms, as the custom 
had always been in the temple.* Hence it follows, that liturgies 
are human, and not of divine origin. 

The three remaining propositions which bishop Hopkins says 
he has refuted, may all be grouped into one. For if the words 








* Prid. Connex. Vol. ii. B. vi. p. 170. See also Ligtitfoot’s Temple Service. 
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bishop, and elder, or presbyter are uniformly used as convertible 
titles for the same office, the commission for the ministry is one, 
and its character and powers belong to one and the same class of 
men. Our author admits thecommunity of names— that the apos- 
tles and public teachers were called indiscriminately, bishops, el- 
ders, presbyters, and deacons. But he says, nothing can be proved 
from this. ‘*'These names were at first not so much proper as 
common; althoughthey became official and distinctive afterwards.” 
We dissent from this explanation, with which we have been fur- 
nished thousands of times. ‘The names in scripture had, in the be- 
ginning, a distinctive and official meaning, however they might be 
used in common. When Paul calls himself the apostle of the 
Gentiles, we understand at once, that the word apostle describes his 
peculiar office ; and his distinctive title is not obscured by styling 
himself a messenger, elder, or servant of the church. So too, 
when he sends for the elders of Ephesus, we have no doubt what 
offices he meant. But if the names and titles appropriated to the 
first christian teachers were common, and did not become distinc- 
tive till afterward, how is one office known from another, and how 
can the Episcopal succession of three orders be deduced from the 
scriptures? The titles were originally distinct, and the powers of 
each office were defined, and therefore, from the interchange of 
names we can identify the presbyter and bishop. These two 
words are used promiscuously, and by consequence, signify the 
same thing. But the other titles are not so used, and they signify 
different grades of office. We should not say, (describing the du- 
ties of an apostle,) a presbyter, or a deacon must be blameless. But 
we find (Tit. i. 5-7.) the qualifications of elders, and («pec2urepoug) 
presbyters thus described: ‘If any be blameless, the husband of 
one wife etc. ; for a bishop (exiaxorcv) must be blameless.” If the 
words bishop and presbyter here do not signify the same office, 
there is no sense in the language. ‘The same character and pow- 
ers therefore, are given to the bishop and presbyter. ‘They are 
commissioned to feed the church, a word which embraces the 
highest powers of government, for it is applied to Christ the good 
shepherd, (Matt. ii. 6.) All the powers given to the ministry in 
the new testament, are ascribed to presbyters. See in the origi- 
ws Heb. xii. 7,17; 1 Tim. iii.4, 5,12; 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v. 
12; Acts, xx. 17, 28; 1 Peter, v. 2,3. In the salutations to 
the churches, only bishops and deacons are mentioned. (Phil. 
i. 1.) These bishops synonymous with presbyters, ordained 
Timothy. He could not have received ordination “ by the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery,” unless they had power to 
consecrate him to his office. Paul, as one who had aided in the 
ordination of his son in the gospel, might properly and very natu- 
rally remind Timothy of his share in the transaction. But if the 
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presbyters did not possess the full power of ordination, the apostle 
could not use the language which he does in 1 Tim. j iv. 14. 

The evidence is complete, “that bishops and presbyters are one in 
office and authority ; and that after the apostolic office and power 
ceased, bishops, (called also elders, and presbyters) and deacons, 
are the only orders remaining inthe church. This is admitted by 
all moderate Eipscopalians. ‘The Christian Observer for March, 
1804, says, “that Episcopalians found not the merits of their cause 
upon any express injunction or delineation of church government 
in the scriptures, for there is none.” Paley, notwithstanding his 
archdeaconship, admits, that “it cannot be proved, that any form 
of church government was laid down in the christian scriptures, 
with a view of fixing a constitution for succeeding ages.” When 
Charles I. struggled “between the relinquishment of his life, or the 
jus divinum of Episcopacy, he sent for Usher, and asked him, 
“© Whether he found tn all antiquity, that presbyters alone or- 
dained any? ‘l’o which the archbishop replied frankly, that he 
could show his majesty more than that, even that presbyters alone 
had successively ordained bishops, and instanced in St. Jerome’s 
words, in his Epis. ad Evagrium, where he says, the presbyters of 
Alexandria chose and made their own bishops, from the days of 
Mark the apostle, till Heraclus and Dionysius.”’* In the reign 
of Elizabeth, the archbishop of Canterbury gave Mr. John Mor- 
rison, a Scots Presbyterian, a license to preach and administer the 
sacraments through his whole province. ‘‘ As much as in us lies, 
and as by right we may, approving and ratifying the form of your 
ordination, etc.”’+ In those two remarkable works, called the Jn- 
stitution of a Christian Man, and A necessary Erudition for a 
Christian Man, (the first named the Bishop’s book, and the se- 
cond the King’s book, and both licensed by Henry VIII.,) the one 
“maintains but two orders of the clergy, and avers, that no one 
bishop has authority over another, according to the word of God ;” 
and the other in the sacrament of orders, “ maintains no real dis- 
tinction between bishops and priests.”” And concerning the order 
of deacons, it says, ‘* Of these two orders only, that is to say, 
priests and deacons, scripture maketh express mention.”{ ‘The 
early reformers were of the same opinion, and the godly men 
who bore the burden of the subsequent Reformation, maintained the 
same doctrine. ‘They found no difficulty in refuting the argu- 
ments of their popish opponents, but were crushed by the civil 
power. Says Milton, “The prelates bore sway, in whose time, 

the books of some men were confuted, when they who should 
have answered, were in close prison, denied the use of pen or pa- 
andl And the divine right of PipeoOpeny was then valiantly as- 


* Neal Vol. iii. p. 508. t Ibid. Vol. i. p. JOO. + t Ibid. p- 73-81. 
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serted, when he who should have been respondent, must have be- 
thought himself withal, how he could refute the Clink or the Gate- 
house.””* 

We have not time, nor is it necessary, to follow our author 
through his many citations from the primitive fathers, occupying 
the space of a long lecture. He quotes Irenzus, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Eusebius, and Jerome, of the ancients; supporting their 
testimony by extracts from Calvin, Melancthon, Grotius, etc., and 
instar omnium, Hooker. As for those modern fathers who yield- 
ed so much to the Episcopal claim, their concessions prove nothing 
more than their strong desire to preserve the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. ‘This was the object of the Geneva reformer, 
and if it were not so, we, as Milton says, shall not “ be put off 
with Calvin’s name, unless we be convinced with Calvin’s reason.” 
Selden and Stillingfleet, and other eminent men in the Reforma- 
tion, refuted the high claims of Episcopacy, but they were indu- 
ced by flattery and preferment, or compelled by persecution, to 
retract their arguments. With a word, we must also dismiss the 
primttive fathers. If their testimony is valid, it favors alike both 
sides of the controversy. Ignatius, the oldest of the fathers, so of- 
ten quoted by our opponents, writing to the Philadelphians, says, 
“that it belongs to them as to the church of God, to choose a 


bishop.”” Much more to the purpose, we might cite from the 
same author; but as bishop Hopkins prudently omits Ignatius, we 
leave him, and pass on to the fathers he has cited, as furnishing an 
unbroken line of Episcopal bishops, from the apostles. He be- 
gins with Ireneus, who tells us, that Polycarp ‘‘ was made bishop 


9 


of Smyrna_by the apostles.” ‘I'hat the apostles delivered the 
Episcopal office to Linus, (mentioned by Paul in his epistle to 
Timothy,) and to him succeeded Anacletus, and to him Clement, 
etc. But [reneus confesses to Florinus, that he saw Polycarp on- 
ly when a boy, and if his boyish testimony can be relied on, Poly- 
carp was ‘an apostolical presbyter,” for so the young witness calls 
him. But Eusebius, near the close of his third book, speaking of 
Py apias, an old writer given to “new doctrines and fabulous con- 
ceits,” and who had heard St. John, says, that ‘divers eccle- 
siastical men, and /renwus among the rest, while they looked at 
his antiquity, became infected with his errors.” The same Ire- 
nus was as much a patron of papacy as of Episcopacy, for he 
says, (Book iii. against Heresies,) that “the obedience of Mary, 
was the cause of salvation to herself and all mankind.”+ Next, 

Tertullian. He repeats the argument of Ireneus, but with no in- 
crease of authority. Neither ‘of, them says, that bishops were 
above presbyters, nor does it pe that i they are speaking « of 


* Apol. for nn tMilton Prelat. Epis. p. 83. 
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diocesans. ‘The apostles, say they, placed a bishop at Smyrna, 
another at Rome, etc. But what bishops were these? And 
who will assure us, that authors so infected with popish sentiments, 
have not been corrupted in their passage through the channel 
of Rome? ‘Tertullian calls ‘St. Paul a novice, and raw in grace, 
for reproving St. Peter at Antioch.”* If prelacy is supported by 
such witnesses, it must go hand in hand with popery. The third 
father is Cyprian. - By the Romish argument, he makes Peter the 
rock of government, and deduces bishops from him. But this 
same Cyprian says, (Epis. 55th and 68th,) ‘“‘A bishop is made 
by the suffrage of all the people. The people chiefly hath pow- 
er either of choosing worthy ones, or refusing unworthy.” This 
he repeats often, and proves from the scriptures, “and with solid 
reasons ; these were his antiquities.” In Epis. 6th, 41st, and 52d, 
also, we add, that Cyprian calls presbyters, his compresbyters, and 
they call him brother Cyprian and dearCyprian. ‘The first council 
of Nice, in a synodical epistle to the African churches, warning 
them of Arianism, ‘ exhorts them to choose orthodox bisheps, in 
the place of the dead, so they be worthy, and the people choose 
them.” + Eusebius, as we have already seen, confesses, that he 
knew nothing of bishops, except from tradition, and what might 
be gathered from the Acts of the apostles, and the epistles to ‘Timo- 
thy. And Jerome, the last on our author’s list, is the man who 
opposed prelacy, and tells us it came in “naulatim,” by abuse of 
the power given to the “ primus inter pares.” We add to these 
ancient fathers, the testimony of ‘a fast friend of Episcopacy, 
Camden, who cannot but love bishops as well as old coins, and his 
much lamented monasteries, for antiquities’ sake.” Writing of 
Scotland, he says, ‘* that over all the world, bishops had no certain 
diocese, till pope Dionysius, about the year 268, did cut them 
out; and that the bishops of Scotland executed their function in 
what place soever they came indifferently, and without distinction, 
tll king Malcom III., about the year 1070.’’} 

We have done with citations from the fathers ; but since bishop 
Hopkins, and all Episcopal writers, rely more upon Hooker than 
upon any other champion, ancient or modern, we beg leave to in- 
sert here an extract from Orme’s Life and Times of Richard Bax- 
ter, vol. i. p. 23. 


‘In Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, the strength of the Episcopal 
cause is to be found, and from the almost superstitious veneration with 
which his name is mentioned, by the highest, as well as the more ordi- 
nary members of the church, it is evident how much importance they 
attach to his labors. Of the man whom popes have praised, and kings 
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commended, and bishops without number, extolled, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous in me to express a qualified opinion. But truth ought to 
be spoken. ‘The praise of profound erudition, laborious research, and 
gigantic powers of eloquence, no man will deny to be due to Hooker. 
But had his celebrated work been written in defense of the popish hie- 
rarchy, and popish ceremonies, the greater part of it would have requi- 
red little alteration. Hence we need not wonder at the praise bestow- 
ed upon it by Clement VIII., or that James II. should have referred to 
it, as one of the two books which promoted his conversion to the church 
of Rome. His views of the authority of the church, and the insuffi- 
ciency of scripture, are much more popish than protestant: and the 
greatest trial to which the judiciousness of Hooker could have been 
subjected, would have been to attempt a defense of the Reformation, on 
his own principles. His work abounds with sophisms, with assump- 
tions, and with a show of proof, when the true state of the case has 
not been given, and the strength of the argument never met. The 
quantity of learned and ingenious reasoning which it contains, and the 
seeming candor and mildness which it displays, have imposed upon 
many, and procured for Hooker, the name of ‘ judicious,” to which 
the solidity of his reasonings, and the services he has rendered to chris- 
tianity, by no means entitle him.’ 


We have noticed the fathers, ancient and modern, merely to 
show that their testimony cannot be relied upon in support of 
Episcopacy. ‘The arguments from this source go to prove Con- 
gregationalism, even more fully than prelacy. ‘The oldest of the 
fathers, uncertain traditions excepted, had nothing but the scrip- 
tures for their guide. ‘The wisest of them confess, that they 
knew nothing sure but what they gathered from this source. 
“Thus, while we leave the bible to gad after the traditions of the 
ancients, we hear the ancients themselves confessing, that what 
knowledge they had in this point was such as they had gathered 
from the bible: therefore, antiquity itself hath turned over the 
controversy to that sovereign book, which we had fondly straggled 
from.” Bishop Hopkins also has subscribed to certain articles, of 
which Art. VI. saith, ‘*Holy scripture containeth all things ne- 
cessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be provided thereby, is not to be required of any man, that 
it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought re- 
quisite or necessary to salvation.” 

In view of the whole evidence in the case, we are confident, 
that diocesan Episcopacy cannot be established either from the 
scriptures, or the traditions of the elders. Whence then its ori- 
gin, we are asked. We answer, it came in by degrees upon the 
simplicity and purity of gospel institutions. The cardinals of 
Rome, as an old English writer shows, were originally parish 
priests. The primitive bishops, as Cave and Mosheim have 
proved, were simply pastors. By time and corruption, a new 
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order of the ministry was invented, and the name of bishop was 
elevated to correspond with it. ‘The church and state became at 
length cemented together, and spiritual powers were fashioned by 
the civil. He who should have fed the flock like a shepherd, 

began to trample on the ‘liberties and lawful titles of God’s 

freeborn church.” ‘The superstition of Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, is well known. Her son, the first christian em- 
peror, having found the cross of Christ, as he supposed, “ put 
some of the nails into his helmet, to bear off blows in battle ; 
others he fastened among the studs of his bridle, to fulfil, as he 
thought, or his court bishops persuaded him, the prophecy of 
Zachariah, ‘ And it shall be that which is in the bridle shall be 
holy to the Lord.” Superstition and corruption prevailed till the 
dead mass was broken up by the Reformation. But the reform 
in England, so far as those in power were concerned, was rather 
political than evangelical. Henry VIII. lived and died a bigoted 
papist.* Mary was worse still. Elizabeth was but half a protes- 
tant, and the Jameses and the Charleses were staunch Romanists. 
Such were their supporters ; and the brief labors of Edward VI. 
scarcely availed nothing. So late as the reign of Charles I. great 
stress was laid on the uninterrupted succession of the Episcopal 
character from the church of Rome. ‘ Miserable were we, (says 
Dr. Pocklington) if he that now sits archbishop of Canterbury 
could not derive his succession from St. Austin, St. Austin 
from St. Gregory, and St. Gregory from St. Peter.” The author 
of the English Pope (1643) says, “* Sparrow paved the way for 
auricular confession, Watts for penance, Heylin for altar worship, 
and Laud for the mass.”+ In view of such historical facts, and 
the persecutions which in the reign of Elizabeth, suspended a 
fourth part of the best preachers ; and in the reign of Charles II. 

expelled two thousand of the most godly ministers from the 
church, we are surprised to find bishop Hopkins saying, ‘* We are 
justified in disclaiming all part or lot in the dissensions and divi- 
sions of the church of Christ. It is an unfailing ground of hum- 
ble thankfulness with those who belong to the English branch of 
the Reformation, that this grievous multiplication of schisms did 
not arise in the communion of that church.” (p. 3.) Schisms! 
The godly reformers, driven out for conscience sake, would have 
remained, had they not been compelled * to use the popish habits,” 

and to observe idle ceremonies. Had a few of these indifferent 
things been left discretionary, there had been no schism. ‘This 





* His funeral was observed with popish ceremony. And he left £600 a year 
to the chureh of Windsor, for priests to say mass for his soul every day, and for 
four obits a year, and sermons and distribution of alms at every one of them, 
ete.—Foxr’'s Martyrs, p. 321. 
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was the date of the separation, (says Strype,) “a most unhappy 
event, whereby people of the same country, of the same religion, 

and of the same judgment in doctrine, parted communions; one 
part being obliged to go aside into secret houses and chambers, 
to serve God by themselves, which begat strangeness between 
neigbors, christians, and protestants.” 

We did not, on looking at the exclusive ground which bishop Hop- 
kins has taken through his whole work, anticipate near the close, 
such sentiments as the following, on p. 312, “I frankly avow 
my abhorrence of all party names and distinctions. High church, 
and low church designations should be held in reprobation by all 
true churchmen.” ‘There is nevertheless a vital and evangelical 
distinction between the two classes of Episcopalians, denoted by 
the terms high and low churchmen; and it has existed from the 
time of Dr. Bancroft’s sermon, (Jan. 1588,) on the jure divino 
right of bishops. Dissenters have no disagreement with the 
first mentioned class: their difficulty is wholly with the latter. 
We must pass over ‘the official character of a bishop” with his 
three-fold duties of “ father, governor, and judge,” and the ‘ac- 
cordance of Episcopal government with republican principle.” 
We are not convinced, however, that the sole power of ordina- 
tion, and excommunication, and the highest powers of govern- 
ment, are of right vested in oneruler. As to titles, we perceive 
that our author explains the separate terms of Reverend, and 
Father, and justifies their application, but omits to prefix Rt. 
Why so? If we may hazard a conjecture, the whole array of 
titles, Rt. Reverend Father in God, etc. etc. would differ too 
much from * Paul the apostle ;” and “ our beloved brother Paul,” 
and shew a startling departure from the yo wig on ei of 
the gospel. In the closing Lecture from Gal. iv. ‘Am I 
therefore become your enemy because [I tell cai oe teath.” our 
author (who by the way tells a different kind of truth from Paul) 
deplores the evils of disunion, and proposes a remedy. But he 
still defends his exclusive principles, and inculcates the duty of 
churchmen to keep aloof from union with other denominations. 
Nevertheless, says he, ‘‘ We are a peaceable people, seeking no 
dissensions, but truly desirous to avoid them whenever we may.’ 
We too are a peaceable people, willing that our Episcopal brethren, 
of the common faith, should enjoy unmolested their own mode of 
worship. But we must occasionally, for the love of truth, exa- 
mine the high pretensions which exclude us from covenant mercy, 
and pronounce our ministrations irregular and invalid. If we are 
compared to ‘a body maimed or mutilated,” (p. 347,) we must 
maintain our soundness, and now and then re-church ourselves. 
We doubt not, that we shall be relieved at length from this unwel- 
come labor, for in the progress of holiness, every christian church 
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will return to more simple and scriptural views of religion, and 
then our claims will be the better appreciated. Dr. Morrison, 
writing from China to the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, expresses bis congratulation at its formation, and his con- 
viction, *‘ that the Congregational form of church government is, 
besides being more scriptural, more adapted than any other for 
planting christianity in heathen lands, on account of its being 
more simple and less sectarian. ‘The longer he lived, the more 
he saw of the evils resulting from the exclusive pretensions of 
Episcopacy.” In view of the work submitted to our readers, we 
admit, that it is written with as much candor as could be expected 
from one who views every thing in the same light. But we con- 
fess, that the plan of union offered by bishop Hopkins, which he 
properly calls “‘a reverie,” seems to us, at present a hopeless 
matter. He proposes “ an universal council,” —a vast Episcopal 
congress, gathered from the four quarters of the globe, to meet 
at Philadelphia, on Christmas eve, to examine the bible and 
** Apostolic traditions,” and make “the ‘holy Catholic church,’ 
ONE CHURCH again.” Such a glorious result cannot be looked 
for, till the jus divinum of Episcopacy, of Presbyterianism, and 
of every other tsm, shall be given up, and a deeper spirit of ho- 
liness shall pervade the church universal, and godliness become, 
with all saints, the main thing. As a means of conducting us to 
such a consummation of bliss, we refer ourselves, and bishop 
Hopkins, (who is familiar with the ancients,) to the diligent study 
of a passage or two from one of the wisest and best of the apos- 
tolic fathers: « ‘Ev YEP X pioru) Intov ours we EpIT OLN Th ioxvE, oure axp0- 
fudria: GAG wierig Oi ayanns evepyoup.evn.—Ou yap éoriv a | Bacirsia s 
Séo0 Bpaicss “OS TOTS, CAR dimaicivn xo eipyvn xO xape ev MVEUILETS 
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Art. 1V.—Awn Inquiry CONCERNING THE SovuL. 


The objects of sense occupy so large a share of our attention, 
that we sometimes find it difficult to gain a proper apprehension 
of spirit though ourselves spiritual. Our views of material ob- 
jects are clear “and abiding, those of spirits, and of things pertain- 
ing to them, are often conieesl and transient. ‘The former pre- 
sent themselves to our mind, as undoubted realities, the Jatter as 
almost imaginary and unsubstantial. But why is it, that our con- 
ceptions of our own and of surrounding spirits, are so imperfect 
and defective? Why is our knowledge of spirit so uncertain and 
unsatisfactory? Why is it so limited in its extent, and in its influ- 
ences upon our characters? Do we labor under these embarrass- 
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ments for want of the capacities and means of better and more 
useful knowledge? or is our ignorance with its attendant evils, 
the result of negligence and criminal imperfection in the use of 
those capacities and means of knowledge, which we possess? 
The latter is unquestionably the fact. Did we study with suitable 
attention and diligence the phenomena of spirits, did we carefully 
observe and consider their operations as developed in ourselves, 
in others, and in the word and providence of God; we should 
doubtless attain a degree of knowledge in relation to them, pro- 
portioned in some degree to the vast importance of this subject. 
Under these impressions, the following inquiry has been entered 
upon, as one of high practical interest. If the writer has been in 
any degree successful in his search after truth, and in his present 
attempt to exhibit the same, he indulges the humble confidence, 
that so far, at least, important neglected interests will be promoted. 

Our remarks on this subject will naturally embrace a variety of 
topics. And first, as most convenient, we will say a few words 
respecting 

Material objects. All useful knowledge has relation to beings 
either created or uncreated. Created beings are of different 
kinds and orders. ‘Those which are extended, solid, moveable, 
divisible, inert, and the subjects of attractions and repulsions, are 
denominated material. ‘The earth is material. So are the nume- 
rous chemical and vegetabie products which occupy its surface, 
and the bodies of all its animals. Larger material objects may be 
resolved into smaller, and complex ones into simple, but no reso- 
lution or analysis of them can make them any other than material. 
In respect to the properties of extension, solidity, mobility, inertia, 
attraction, repulsion, etc. the part is similar to the whole, and the 
simple to the compound. ‘The existence of material objects is 
placed beyond doubt. We have the greatest possible assurance 
in respect to this subject. It is one in which we feel, that we 
cannot be mistaken. We know, that the earth is a real existence, 
and that the land and water, minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
which occupy its surface, are not all an illusion. They cannot 
be so. We know this of our own bodies as well as of thousands 
of other objects. But how do we know it? By the evidence 
of our senses, of testimony, and of reason. 

Material objects are objects of sense. Wehave handled them, 
and thus been assured of their existence, and informed of their 
properties by the sense of touch. We have seen them, and been 
confirmed in the revelations of other senses by the agency of 
sight. ‘The contemporaneous and harmonious exercise of the 
different senses, has uniformly led to the perception of material 
objects. ‘The perceptions of every sense have concurred in 
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forcing upon us the conviction of the reality of those objects to 
which they relate. 

Some knowledge of the existence and properties of material 
objects being obtained by the exercise of the senses, this is in- 
creased and “perfected by information derived from others. The 
former constitutes the basis on which the latter is capable of being 
firmly built. ‘The revelations of sense are preparatory to those of 
testimony. ‘They are necessary as the elements of knowledge, 
and lay a foundation for certainty in the apprehension of many 
truths, which are evidenced to us directly by other means. By 
far the greater part of our knowledge, in respect to the existence 
and character of material objects, is derived from others. ‘This 
is particularly true in the wide fields of history and geography, 
as also in many more. We are as certain of the existence and 
character of many objects, which have never been brought under 
the cognizance of our senses, as we are of any thing within the 
sphere of knowledge. 

Reason is a further source from whence we derive our know- 
ledge of the existence and character of material objects, anala- 
gous to that of the senses and of testimony, and subsidiary to 
both. ‘This faculty is chiefly coneerned in the attainment of that 
knowledge which is the result of comparison and inference. ‘The 
perceptions of reason though less direct are not less certain than 
those of sense. ‘The knowledge of which it is the occasion, is 
extensive and valuable. 

Our knowledge of material objects, relates to the fact of their 
existence, and to some of their properties and relations. As to 
their existence, it is in many cases certain and perfect. The 
same is true in respect to some, but not all, of their properties and 
relations. ‘The properties and relations of material objects, com- 
prehend a field of inquiry which is of vast extent. It has never 
been fully surveyed by any human mind, or by all human minds 
taken together. None but God is competent to understand it 
perfectly. Our knowledge of any material object comprehends ; 
{1.) its existence ; (2.) some of its properties and relations. No- 
thing more. Our knowledge of the existence of an object, is 
consequent on that of some of its properties and relations. A sin- 
gle property or relation, indicates an existing object to which the 
property or relation belongs. This indication of existence is un- 
ambiguous and decisive. It establishes that fact beyond reasonable 
doubt or successful cavil. Evidence of this kind is all the proof 
of the existence of external objects, which we can obtain. The na- 
ture of the case admits nothing more ; but this it demands and af- 
fords. The extent and limitation of human knowledge in respect 
to material objects, ought to be carefully marked previous to en- 
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tering on a higher field of inquiry. Clearness and discrimination 
are preparatory to the investigation of those objects which are not 
material. If our views of matter are indistinct and dim, those of 
mind will be still more so. If those of the former are clear and 
well-defined, we shall be able to prosecute with some pleasure and 
success the investigation of the latter. 

Spiritual or immaterial objects. ‘The existence of spiritual 
like that of material objects is indicated to us by their phenomena. 
The essence of spirit like that of matter is not subject to human 
apprehension. It is high as heaven, what can we know of it ; deep 
as hell, what can we do in respect to it? Indeed nothing. If, 
therefore we cannot learn the existence of spirits from their pro- 
perties and relations, we cannot learn it at all ; and if we cannot 
ascertain some of their properties and relations, we can know no- 
thing about the objects which they characterize. This is a very 
important department of knowledge, not merely of speculation 
and conjecture. Upon our proficiency in it, our final allotment 
and eternal destiny will in a measure depend. Ignorance of our 
spiritual natures and interests, is of the most dangerous tendency ; 
and the voluntary indulgence of it, is the height of folly and sin. 
The phenomena which indicates the existence of spirits, are per- 
ception, affection, memory, imagination, reason, conscience, voli- 
tion, consciousness. Men are the subjects of all these phenom- 
ena. ‘They perceive, feel, remember, imagine, reason, will, and 
are conscious of performing all these mental processes. ‘These 
phenomena therefore, must be referred exclusively to the human 
body, or else to a higher principle connected with it. The vari- 
ous modes of thought and feeling are affections and states of the 
body merely, or else of a different or higher kind of existence 
connected with it. 

1. They do not belong to the body exclusively : because, that 
can exist in a perfect state without them, and in an imper- 
fect state with them. Death may be produced without disorgani- 
zing any part of the body; thus showing, that life and its attend- 
ant phenomena are not material. So life may be continued in 
all its power after very great disorganization and derangement of 
the bodily organs has taken place, thus establishing by a different 
method the same conclusion. 

2. Because the organs of sense may be impaired or entirely 
destroyed without injuring in the least the agent of perception. 
The eye the organ of sight, or any other organ of sense may be 
impaired or entirely destroyed while the agent of perception—that 
which saw through the medium of the eye, or perceived in any 
way, through the medium of any sense—remains as vigorous as be- 
fore. ‘The agent of perception in Milton lost none of its energy 
when the organ of sight was destroyed. It was still clothed with 
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immortal strength, and girded with celestial radiance. That agent 
must have been something different from the body in which its 
phenomena were for a time exhibited. 

3. Because the capacities of men are entirely different from 
the properties of matter, and such as cannot result from any modi- 
fication of them. The properties of matter are of two kinds, che- 
mical and mechanical. It has no intellectual or moral properties ; 
no combination and arrangement of material particles, so far as we 
know, can invest them with new and different properties. It can 
only modify the properties already possessed. If the elementary 
particles of matter therefore, do not possess life, no possible com- 
bination and arrangement of them can confer this principle. If the 
elements are without life, so will every possible combination of 
them be. ‘This is manifest from the design of organization which 
is simply to combine, modify and direct the properties and pow- 
ers of the bodies organized, but not in any case to confer new 
powers. ‘There is no instance to be found, in which power is ori- 
ginated by organization, though it is always modified by that 
means. ‘The body is indeed material. Every particle of matter 
in it, retains not only its material but its peculiar character. The 
arrangement and organization of those particles are wonderful. 
They accomplish in behalf of man, all that the most perfect orga- 
nization can accomplish, but they do not and cannot accomplish 
the phenomena of thought and feeling. ‘These are of a higher 
nature than mere chemical or mechanical effects, and bear the un- 
equivocal marks of a higher agency. ‘Thought and feeling, me- 
mory and volition, are phenomena which cannot be referred to 
attraction and repulsion, or any other properties of matter com- 
bined or uncombined, as their causes, without manifest and gross 
absurdity. Still less can they be resolved into the properties of 
any class of material objects. No modifications of extension, so- 
lidity, mobility, inertia, attraction, or repulsion, the properties of 
all matter, can possibly constitute an intellectual sentiment or mo- 
ral exercise. ‘The existence therefore of phenomena which ad- 
mit of no rational explanation on any of the principles of matter, 
demonstrates the existence of that noble agent denominated the 
soul or mind. 

4. Because the hypothesis, that the body or any part of it, is the 
ultimate agent of thought and feeling contradicts our conscious- 
ness. We are conscious of different intellectual and moral exer- 
cises, of thought, feeling, pleasure, pain, etc. ‘The subject of all 
those exercises of which we are conscious, and of our conscious- 
ness itself, is of course the ultimate and real agent of thought 
and feeling. ‘This subject is not the brain or any part of the body, 
but something entirely different and distinct from the bodily or- 
gans. Itis something present alike in every part of the body, but 
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capable of being identified with nothing that is material. The ob- 
jects of consciousness are the states and exercises of that which 
is the subject of thought and feeling whatever it is. Were the 
brain that subject, their consciousness would have respect to the 
states and exercises of the brain. But this is not the case. The 
agent of thought takes no more cognizance of the state of the 
brain, than it does of that of other bodily organs. It is suscepti- 
ble of pain in any part of the body, and in the several senses it 
takes accurate cognizance of the impressions appropriate to those 
senses. In respect to the brain it does nothing more. Conscious- 
ness has no subjective reference to the body, considered as a 
whole or any partof it. Therefore the subject of consciousness 
must be something different from the body, though connected with 
it. It must be the soul. 

5. Because the bible teaches, that man has a soul to which all 
the phenomena of human thought and feeling ought to be refer- 
red. Gen. ii. ** The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.” Here is first the formation of the body 
out of the dust of the ground; and secondly the bestowment of 
the breath of life, or of a living soul, added to the body, and inti- 
mately connected with it. The body is represented as one thing, 
and the breath of life or the soul another. ‘To this soul, and 
not to the body, the phenomena of human thought and feeling 
are in the bible universally and distinctly referred. The soul is 
spoken of in the bible as that which loves and hates, which rejoices 
and is troubled or filled with sorrow, which exercises fear and 
confidence, and is concerned in all the functions of life and in all 
the modifications of perception and feeling. See Cant. i. 7; iii. 
1-4; Ps. 1.143 vi. 43 xvii. 9; Ivii. 2; Ixxxvi. 4; Job xix. 
2; xxvil. 2; xxx. 25; Matth. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 
34. In Matth. x. 28 it is said ; * Fear not them that kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.”” Here soul and body 
are manifestly distinguished as constituting the higher and lower 
departments of human nature. The former is not only represent- 
ed as different from the body, but as surviving its destruction, and 
as incapable of destruction by man; but as liable to be destroyed 
by the wrath of God. In numerous passages both of the 
old and new testament, and in various modes of expression, the 
soul of man is spoken of as being distinct and different from the 
body. ‘The doctrine of its separate existence, one of the most 
obvious of the doctrines of the bible, implies this, and is incon- 
sistent with any other hypothesis. The bible is a system of truth 
established by the strongest and most decisive evidence. We 
cannot suppose it to be false in any of its clear and obvious instruc- 
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tions. Decisive evidence does not lie, and if faithfully interpreted 
cannot mislead. ‘That therefore, which the bible clearly teaches 
must be true, because supported by an amount of evidence which 
cannot exist in favor of falsehood and delusion. ‘The doctrine, 
that the soul, the agent of thought and feeling, is different and dis- 
tinct from the body, thus having the undoubted support of the bible ; 
and the bible having the support of evidences which are the in- 
fallible indications of truth ; this doctrine therefore, is entitled to 
our utmost confidence from its relation to the bible, and inspec- 
tion of other sources of evidence in its favor. Having determined 
with certainty, that thought and feeling are not affections and 
states of the body, the conclusion is inevitable, that they must be 
the workings of a higher agent and more etherial element included 
within the body. This agent is denominated the soul, mind, spirit, 
and is that which invests man with his high pre-eminence in the 
scale of being. The soul is not a part of the body though inclu- 
ded within it. It is not capable of amalgamation with the body, 
though acting upon it and by its means, and being in turn acted upon 
thereby. ‘The souls of men are a single class of objects not ma- 
terial, a class which we have great facilities for studying and un- 
derstanding, and a competent knowledge of which, is of the 
greatest possible consequence to us as free, responsible, and im- 
mortal agents. 

The phenomena of mind equally with those of matter are ob- 
jects of perception, testimony, and reason. They are also, to a 
considerable extent, in the case of our own minds, severally ob- 
jects of consciousness. Consciousness, is the highest and primary 
source of information on this subject. We are conscious of the 
exercise of thoughts and feelings, which cannot be referred to our 
bodies exclusively, or even at all. This is the case with perception, 
affection, memory, imagination, reason, conscience and volition. 
They are all matters of consciousness and indicate to ourselves 
the existence and character of our own minds. They are also 
matters of observation and testimony, and are capable of being 
clearly established as such. ‘Those facts in relation to the mind, 
which are matters of consciousness, together with those which we 
learn from observation and the testimony of others, are the ma- 
terials for the appropriate and successful exercise of reason, in the 
discovery of still higher and less obvious truths pertaining to the 
same and related subjects. From conciousness, observation, tes- 
timony and reason, all our knowledge of mind, whether our own 
or belonging to others, must be derived. Beyond what can be 
learned from these sources, we cannot push our investigations or 
make the least discovery of truth. Our knowledge of mind there- 
fore, analogous to that of matter, comprehends (1.) the fact of 
its existence ; (2.) some of its qualities, powers, relations and op- 
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erations. Nothing more. More than this we have no capacity 
to determine. Within the sphere to which our capacities and 
means of information in respect to the mind extend, our know- 
ledge of it is capable of being as accurate and certain as on any 
other subject. Weneed not be doubtful whether we have souls or not. 
The indications of their existence are as unequivocal and decisive 
as those of the existence of material objects ; or even of our bodies, 
that class of material objects with which we have most to do, and 
are best acquainted. A clear perception of the existence of our 
souls need not be a singular or rare attainment, though it probably 
is to a greater extent than most suppose. It is the starting point 
in reference to all satisfactory and certain faith in spiritual things. 
A man who perceives clearly the existence of his own soul, will 
be assisted by that perception in ascertaining kindred truths. He 
will be able to perceive with more facility than he could otherwise 
do, spiritual objects generally, as they are revealed in the scrip- 
tures. Without a clear perception of the existence of our own 
souls, and those of our fellow-men, every thing spiritual will ap- 
pear to us imaginary and uncertain. We shall perceive the exist- 
ence of no spiritual object whatever with clearness, and shall at- 
tain no unwavering confidence in spiritual truth of any kind, how- 
ever distinctly and demonstrably set forth. A general and vague 
impression, that we have souls is not enough; we need a clear 
and distinct perception of this truth; one in which we can rest 
with an assurance equal to that which we have of the existence 
of our bodies. Such a perception is doubtless attainable and is 
adapted to exert an efficient agency in promoting the high ends 
of our spiritual being, our immortal as well as corporeal and per- 
ishable nature. The precise relation of mind to matter we can- 
not tell. It is obvious however, that they are substances generi- 
cally different. Matter has none of the susceptibilities and pow- 
ers of mind, neither has mind the properties of matter. All that 
we know of natura! objects, is their properties and relations. 
Equally limited is our knowledge of mind. {It embraces the sus- 
ceptibilities and powers ofthis mysterious agent. ‘That to which 
power and properties belong is utterly beyond the sphere of our 
knowledge. Our perceptions relate to properties. The idea of 
substance is not gained simply by perception. It is an inference 
or judgment to which perceptions sustain the relation of evidence. 

The soul is uncompounded. This is not true of every material 
object with which we are acquainted. Material objects of any ap- 
preciable magnitude, are made up of a vast number of separate 
particles existing perfectly independent of each other; and 
connected only “by mutual attractions. They are capable of 
being divided almost indefinitely, and have no necessary connec- 
tion with each other. A single indivisible element is far too small 
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to be detected by the nicest inspection of which man is capable 
in the present state. With mind however the case is different. 
It bears no marks of composition. It is not capable of being 
resolved into simpler elements, or of being divided. It stands 
alone, a single existence, incapable of being added to, or subtract- 
ed from. We cannot detect a part of the soul, and yet we seem 
to have ample means of doing so, were there parts to be de- 
tected. We have a distinct consciousness of a variety of mental 
exercises. A mental exercise is nothing but the mind in ex- 
ercise. Ifthe mind therefore consisted of parts, our conscious- 
ness would doubtless afford in some way and on some occasions, 
evidence of that fact. But the evidence derived from conscious- 
ness in relation to this subject, is universally of an opposite charac- 
ter. Consciousness always has respect to the mind as one and 
the same in all respects; unextended and indivisible. In respect 
to its simplicity, the soul is opposite to the body. The body is a 
compound consisting of innumerable elementary particles. ‘Those 
particles duly arranged constitute the several organs and members 
of the body, and these organs and members constitute the body. 
But the soul is simple in every respect; (1.) in respect to compo- 
sition ; (2.) and consequently in respect to members and faculties. 
All its faculties belong to the same identical subsistence. It is one 
and the same thing which perceives, feels, reasons, judges, remem- 
bers, and performs all the mental processes. 

The relation of the soul to the body. Man is a complex 
being, partly spiritual and partly corporeal. During its sojourn in 
this world, the soul is united to a body. All that we learn of it, 
by experience and observation, relates to it, in its embodied state. 
‘be body is entirely material. It consists of a great number of 
organs so constructed and arranged as to form one harmonious sys- 
tem altogether adapted to the spirit’s use. These organs are the 
apparatus of the mind, useless of themselves, but highly useful un- 
der the mind’s control. The connection between the soul and body, 
is a mystery that we are not able fully to comprehend. Some 
facts however in relation to it, are obvious and worthy of attention. 

Kt is antimate. ‘This fact is indicated by a variety of con- 
siderations. It is obvious from a consideration of the bodily sen- 
ses. ‘The body is the medium of sensation. The slightest im- 
pression on a bodily organ of sense, instantly reaches the mind. 
This could not be the case, unless the connection between the 
mind and body were intimate. It is farther evinced by the effect 
of a healthy or unhealthy state of the body, on the mind. When 
the body suffers by sickness, the mind suffers and sympathises 
with it; thus showing, that the connection which exists between 
them, is such as to make the well-being of the former, dependent 
on that of the Jatter. The effect produced on the body by the 
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state of the mind demonstrates the same fact. A cheerful and 
tranquil state of mind is felt by the body, and is universally known 
to be promotive of its well being. Fear, terror, remorse, despair, 
and all other strong mental emotions, produce corresponding and 
often highly injurious effects on the corporeal tenement. Death, 
an entire separation of the soul from the body, consigns the latter 
to immediate corruption. All these facts strongly indicate the 
more general one, that the soul and body are intimately connected 
during the present life. Hereditary predispositions of mind, are 
indications of the same fact. They do not occur on account of 
any relationship between the souls of kindred directly, but through 
the medium of the body, and the influence of it in determining 
our mental exercises. 

2. It is easily dissolved. Death is but another name for the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body. It passes upon all mankind, andis 
produced by a great variety of means. Most generally, it is the result 
of causes acting directly on the body. Sometimes it is produced by 
causes acting directly on the mind, and through that affecting the bo- 
dy. Ofthe former class are those deaths which result from violence 
or disease; of the latter, those which are produced by fear, terror, 
or despair, or even by joy, as has sometimes been the case. 

3. It 7s general. ‘The soul is connected with the body consi- 
dered as a whole, not with any particular part of it. This is evi- 
dent from the fact, that sensation occurs in the most remote parts of 
the corporeal system, as truly as in the centre, or as it does any 
where. This could not be the case if the soul were not present in 
every part of the body. ‘The soul’s connection with the body has 
relation to it as a system of material organs, not merely as an accumu- 
lation of matter. Itis nota connection therefore with matter in its 
elements, but with the organs into which these elements are formed. 

4. Itis involuntary. It does not depend upon volition merely. 
Our wishing it to continue, does not secure its continuance 3 our 
wishing it to cease, does not dissolve it. It is not the direct re- 
sult of choice or of voluntary effort, but exists irrespective of either. 
It does not come within the sphere of our consciousness. Still 
less does it come under the cognizance of sense. 

5. Itis spiritual. It does not depend on any affinity of the 
body for the soul, but on affinity of the soul for the body. The 
body does not confine the soul, but the soul inheres in the body. 
This may be inferred from the fact, that the soul is infinitely the no- 
blest of the two which are brought together in this union. It is un- 
natural to suppose, that the nobler should be bound by the compara- 
tively mean. The affinity by which the soul retains possession of 
the body is obvious from the fact, that such possession is maintained. 

6. It is divine. God is the immediate author of it. God has 
determined the conditions of its commencement and continuance as 
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it pleased him. What those conditions are, we learn to some ex- 
tent from observation and experience ; but the manner in which 
they secure the object attained by them we cannot tell. 

7. It is subsidiary to the exercise and development of the 
mental powers. ‘The union of the soul with the body does not in- 
vest it with new powers. It only affords an opportunity for the 
exercise of powers possessed independently of any connection with 
matter whatever. ‘The powers of the soul belong to it as spirit. 
The body is merely its instrument. ‘The soul of man when united 
to the body is still a spirit, possessed of spiritual susceptibilities 
and powers, and furnished for the time being, with a complex ma- 
terial organization for the due exercise of these powers. While 
connected with the body the soul must use it, or not act at all. 
This limitation of its exercise however, does not arise from any 
necessity of its nature, but merely from divine appointment. 
Such an arrangement is expedient in order to secure the modes of 
mental action to which the body is adapted. ‘The body is for the 
present the dwelling of the soul, and its medium of perception by 
the senses. Of its impressions the mind takes direct and immedi- 
ate cognizance. It does not take direct cognizance of the state of 
other objects, but perceives them only through impressions which 
they make on the body. 

The relation of the soul to space. Matter has a definite 
and known relation to space. It occupies a portion of it to the ex- 
clusion of all other material bodies from the same. If the soul 
possessed the properties of solidity and extension, its relation to 
space would be similar to that of matter. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a positive existence, which does not possess these proper- 
ties, and yet itis impossible to detect them in the soul. The 
only known relation of the soul to space, is secondary to its re- 
lation tothe body. Whatever may be the size of the body, the 
soul is present in every part of it. Within its dimensions, whatev- 
er they are, the soul is comprehended. If those dimensions are 
small] as is the case in infancy, they comprehend the whole soul ; 
if they grow to be large, they are still only co-extensive with this 
mysterious agent. Should we conceive of a human body growing 
to the size of a mountain or of a world, we have reason to believe, 
even then, that it would be fully pervaded and occupied by the spirit 
which now pervades it. According to this view, the relation of 
the soul to space, is not fixed or determined by any thing in its 
own nature, but by its higher relation to a medium of perception, 
etc. That medium in this world is the body. In putting the soul 
in possession of a body, and in diposing of it, during its state of 
separation from the body, God acts according to his own sove- 
reign pleasure. In the disposal which he makes of our souls, we 
have no voluntary agency. Our souls are entirely in his hands, 
like the clay in the hands of the potter. 
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The relation of the soul to human life. Life denotes the 
peculiar condition of living beings. ‘The objects of the material 
world are divided into two great classes, denominated living and 
without life. All material objects are subject to physical laws, 
both of aflinity and motion. Living bodies are subject also to other 
laws inaddition to those that are merely physical, which are de- 
nominated the laws of life. Under the influence of these, they exhi- 
bit a variety of interesting phenomena peculiar to themselves. ‘The 
laws of life induce a mode of union in the elementary particles of mat- 
ter, entirely different from that which results from the laws of chem- 
ical affinity acting alone. AJ] the animal fluids and solids are form- 
ed under the influence of the laws of life, acting contemporaneously 
with those of chemical affinity. ‘They cannot be formed under any 
other circumstances or by any other means. ‘The moment life 
ceases in any body, the formation of animal fluids and of other ani- 
mal substances ceases, and chemical processes of entirely a differ- 
ent character immediately commence, solely according to the 
laws of chemical affinity. Huinan life is continued by the human 
soul. The connection of the soul with the body constitutes life, 
the separation of the same from the body, death. All the influen- 
ces therefore, peculiar to a living body, are influences of the soul ; 
and the laws according to which they are exerted, are laws of 
spiritual action on the body and within it. The phenomena of 
life, therefore, are to be attributed to the joint action of soul 
and body ; just asthe phenomena of lifeless matter are to be attribu- 
ted merely to the laws of chemical affinity. ‘The agency of the soul 
in sustaining life is involuntary and unconscious. But it is not on that 
account the less real or obvious. ‘The activity belonging to a living 
body, is not the result of material influence ororganization. It cannot 
be accounted for intelligently without referring it to the soul. The 
material particles composing the human body have their chemical and 
mechanical properties as any other portions of matter have. But they 
have nothing more. Chemical and mechanical laws can produce only 
corresponding results. ‘They can do nothing more. ‘Those re- 
sults therefore produced in the living body, not by the mere force 
of chemical affinity, aad not in accordance merely with the laws of 
motion, must be the results of the spirit’s influence. Such are all 
the phenomena connected with life. The notion of a princi- 
ple of life separate from the soul is a mere hypothesis. It has no 
solid foundation either in scripture or reason. Man is described in 
the scriptures under the title of body and soul. Consciousness 
and observation indicate nothing more. To suppose, that there is a 
principle of life separate from the soul, is equivalent to the suppo- 
sition of man’s possessing two souls, one rational and the other ir- 
rational and instinctive; a supposition that is unnecessary and em- 
barrassing. ‘The phenomena of growth, preservation from decay, 
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and the other subsidiary functions of life, some of which, are con- 
stantly going on in every living body, admit of as easy and natural 
a solution by being referred to the soul, as on any other conceiva- 
ble hypothesis. 

The physical properties of the soul. The soul is a sub- 
stance possessing peculiar properties. In this respect it is analo- 
gous to a material object. Some of the properties of the soul are 
obvious to the most superficial inquirer ; many of them may elude 
the grasp of the mightiest human intellect, and remain concealed 
from the eye of the most inquisitive and accurate human observer. 
That which may be known on this subject however, is important, 
and if duly considered, cannot fail to be useful. It comprehends 
the following specifications : 

1. Locality. The soul of man is located within the body. 
The limits set to it by the body it does not transcend, however nar- 
row they may be. ‘These limits may be contracted by amputa- 
tion, or extended by growth, but they in all cases include that por- 
tion of space which is pervaded by the soul, and determine its lo- 
cality. The locality of the body is identical with that of the spirit 
which pervades it. 

2. Affinity fur the living body. 'The adherence of the soul to 
the body during life, is the manifestation of an affinity for it. It 
is not an affinity for matter as such, but for that peculiar organiza- 
tion of matter, denominated the body, into which it is introduced 
by God. ‘The strength of this affinity is determined by the force 
requisite to destroy it; an effect uniformly produced at death. 

3. A capacity of being affected by the state of the body. All 
sensation is an effect on the soul produced by the state of the 
body. ‘This is the case with sight, hearing, feeling, etc. The 
same is true of every kind and degree of pain, and also of mental 
derangement arising from disease. In all these, and similar cases, 
the soul exhibits a capacity of being affected by the peculiar state 
of the body. Its susceptibility of being affected in this way, is 
wonderfully acute and delicate. ‘The number and variety of its 
bodily affections is inconceivably great. 

4. Involuntary power over the body. The involuntary power 
of the soul over the body is exercised in all the functions of 
life. It is aconstant cheek on the laws of chemical affinity, and 
prevents their taking the effect which they would have, if un- 
controlled, in the entire destruction of the body. It is under the 
influence of the soul, that the organization of the body is preserved 
from the immediate and fatal encroachment of chemical affinities. 
Let this spiritual influence be suspended, and disorganization 
would instantly commence. 

5. Voluntary power over the body. The voluntary power of 
the soul over the body is exercised in all voluntary muscular ac- 
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tion. The raising of a hand or foot is an exercise of mental power 
over those limbs. Soof all voluntary muscular action. It takes 
place by the force of mind operating mysteriously on the body. 
Every voluntary corporeal act is the result of mental power. ‘The 
limitation of this power does not arise from any thing in the nature 
of the mind, but simply from the weakness and imperfection of the 
organ on which it terminates, or by which it operates. 

6. The power of operating directly on itself. Voluntary cor- 
poreal action has been shown to be, in all cases, the result of men- 
tal power terminating on the body. ‘The same is true of all volun- 
tary mental action. It is the result of mental power terminating 
on the mind itself. A large proportion of all the mental action we 
perform is voluntary, and is of course performed under the direc- 
tion of the mind acting on itself and controlling its own exercises. 
This department of mental power is of the highest importance. It 
is the foundation of free agency and accountability. 

7. The natural susceptibilities of thought and feeling. All 
our susceptibilities of thought and feeling have their foundation in 
the nature of the soul. Itis a part of our nature to possess them, 
just as it is a part of the nature of matter to possess the properties 
of extension, solidity, etc. ‘The exercise of these susceptibilities 
depends upon contingencies, but the possession of them is held by 
the high tenure by which we hold our existence as spiritual be- 
ings. ‘These susceptibilities are of unlimited extent. In this 
world they are developed but in part. But they are destined, as 
we believe, toa more full and perfect development in a future 
state, and one which will continue to increase through eternity. 
The present modes of developing the mental faculties are such as 
God has been pleased in infinite wisdom to appoint. The facul- 
ties developed are faculties of the soul. They belong to it as a 
part of itself. ‘The particular modes in which they are brought in- 
to exercise may cease to be available, but the faculties or capaci- 
ties of the soul can never cease. During this life, mental activity 
is ina great measure dependent on the state of the body, and of 
particular bodily organs. After death it may depend on something 
else, or take place in a different manner. But were the soul to 
possess no means of developing its capacities, it would still possess 
those capacities, unemployed for the time, but ready whenever an 
opportunity should occur, to resume its career of conscious activity. 

The relation of one soul to another. Animal bodies have 
a natural relation to each other. One is instrumental in the 
formation of another, and determines in a great measure its charac- 
ter. This relation, however, is only that of the instrument to the 
work it is used to accomplish. Itis not creative. In the forma- 
tion of the soul, there is no room for instrumentality, because this 
part of ournature is uncompounded,—a simple indivisible existence, 
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independent of all other created ones, whether material or spiritual. 
‘The production of such an existence can be no other than the 
immediate and entire work of God. Created beings cannot co- 
operate with the creator in the work of creation. That work is all 
the Lord’s, as it ever has been. Souls, therefore, are not derived 
from each other, or framed by the instrumentality of ancestors, but 
are created simple, entire, and unchanging in their essences by 
the immediate power of God. The time of the creation of souls 
by God, corresponds to the time in which their material dwellings 
are fitted to receive them. ‘They are not selected out of a pre- 
existing, unconscious spiritual mass, but are first formed when an 
opportunity ts afforded for the commencement of their agency, and 
a material Jodgment is provided for them. Being formed, they be- 
gin the exercise and development of their powers, both voluntary 
and involuntary. ‘They begin, to continue through eternal ages, a 
course of honor or infamy. ‘The construction of an appropriate 
material organization is the occasion, but not the cause, of the ex- 
istence of asoul destined to occupy it. ‘That cause is nothing less 
than a creative act of God. In conformity with this sentiment, 
God is styled the Father of Spirits. Zech. xii. 1; Heb. xii. 9. 
Men are fathers in respect to the bodies of their descendants, but 
God is the sole father of spirits. But though souls have no natu- 
ral relation to each other, they have important social and moral 
ones, in which their interests are deeply implicated. These ex- 
tend to all men, and all moral beings with which we are permitted 
to hold intercourse. ‘They are not however the same in respect to 
all, but widely different. The relations of parent and child, brother 
and sister, companion and friend, subject and sovereign, etc., are 
of this description. Considered in respect to the soul, they are en- 
tirely ofa social and moral character, and are treated as such in the 
word of God. Many of them are peculiar to the present life, re- 
sult from the circumstances in which it is commenced and continu- 
ed, and will cease whenever those circumstances shall be essential- 
ly altered or modified. 

The relation of the soul to the material untverse. The 
material universe is a vast and glorious structure. The earth, with 
its extended continents and oceans, its lofty mountains and deep 
ravines, is but a speck in comparison even with the visible crea- 
tion. ‘To a mind that could view all material objects within the 
circumference to which human vision extends, in their true mag- 
nitudes and proportions, this earth would appear like a single parti- 
cle of dust amid the extended fields of a continent, or like a grain 
of sand among the innunerable multitudes that line the sea shore. 

The sun with his attendant train of revolving spheres, is but 
one of a countless multitude of suns which gleam upon us from 


afar with diminished brightness, but with unrivaled glory. They 
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are insignificant only in appearance, distance immeasurable having 
robbed them of the profusion of their beams, but in reality they 
are of vast extent, and of brightness unsurpassed. Suns and 
planets are sublime, considered merely as insulated objects called 
into being by the power of the Almighty. But when considered 
in their mutual relations to each other, as crganized into stupen- 
dous systems, existing, moving, and operating harmoniously toge- 
ther, in the production of the stupendous effects which are daily 
developed before our eyes; that which was before sublime becomes 
invested with a still higher sublimity, and the solitary glory of 
the noblest single object is annihilated by the full tide of 
splendor which bursts upon us from the one vast structure to 
which it belongs. Not only do the general arrangements of the 
universe awaken interest in the observing mind; the same is 
true in respect to those which are particular. ‘The internal struc- 
ture of minerals, vegetables, and animals on the earth, and their 
mutual relations show them to belong to one extensive and varied 
system of things. ‘The most remote and general agencies are 
often concerned in the most minute and limited changes; that of 
the sun and of the revolutions of the earth for example, with the 
phenomena of vegetation, animal life, the winds, etc. etc. 

But to what purpose is all this profusion and adjustment of 
material beings? For what high end does the sun shine, and the 
earth revolve? For what general and worthy purpose are the 
thousand agencies of the visible creation unceasingly at work? 
Is the material universe formed for itself, or for the ultimate use 
of a higher order of beings? ‘This question is easily answered in 
the light which is reflected upon it by the soul. Let the material 
universe exist alone, without a single created spirit to observe and 
enjoy its existence and operation, and it would be difficult to 
conceive of any useful end to be answered by it. But with souls 
constituted and located as ours are, material objects do not exist 
in vain; their uses are obvious and important. ‘The relation of 
the universe to the soul is in some respects peculiar and mysteri- 
ous; but toa certain extent it is sufficiently obvious to be entitled 
to a place amongst the items of our most assured knowledge. 

1. The material universe is the soul’s place of residence. Man 
during this life is confined to the earth. He cannot leaveit. Still 
less can he leave the extended system of material being which 
surrounds him on every side. Judging from analogy, we have 
reason to believe, that the soul will be securely lodged in some 
part of the material creation after death. ‘This is not only pro- 
bable as a hypothesis suggested by analogy, but the contrary is so 
improbable, even on philosophical grounds, as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the absurd. The scriptures favor the hy- 
pothesis of a material heaven and hell. ‘The doctrine of the 
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resurrection requires it. No part of the christian system is in- 
compatible with it. The material universe, therefore, sustains to 
the soul the relation of a place of residence, circumscribed by 
impassable limits. 

2. Matter is subservient to mind. This is true of the body, 
the earth, and the numerous material objects connected with it. 
Every part of the visible creation, even that which is most remote, 
sustains this relation to the human soul. ‘The earth contributes 
of its substance to the nutriment and clothing of our bodies, and 
thus subserves the comfort and welfare of our souls. Our rela- 
tion to it as its tenants, leads in various ways, to the develop- 
ment and exercise of the mental- faculties. Perception, reason, 
affection, and will are kept constantly at work by it. Whatever 
can become an object of knowledge must by that means exert 
some influence on our mental faculties, and may exert a salutary 
one. ‘The mind exercises a lordship over surrounding material 
objects. Itis allowed to regard them as the instruments of its 
activity and happiness. When rightly improved they obviously 
are of this character. Mind is not made for matter, but matter 
for mind. Mind is not controlled by matter or material influences, 
but subordinates to its own good all known material things. 

The history of creation and providence, as given by the Holy 
Spirit, the infallible witness, accords with the voice of reason in 
exalting the spiritual above the material, and in representing man 
as standing under God at the head of the material creation. 
Viewed in this light, how deeply interesting does the material 
universe appear! How dignified is the character and position 
of the human soul! ‘The earth is its platform, the heavens its 
present canopy, all material objects from the immeasurable and 
the remote, to the diminutive and near, the instruments of its 
wonderful activity, and as far as rightly improved, of its happi- 
ness. How much has such a spirit, so constituted and so fur- 
nished with facilities for the effective and profitable exercise of 
its powers, to be thankful for! Surely, as creatures, we are the 
objects of inconceivable beneficence from God, but as redeemed 
creatures, our debt is truly infinite. How invaluable the soul! 
‘¢What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? Or what shall aman give in exchange for his soul ?” 
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Tue subject of this volume is one of great importance, and the 
niche which the work was designed to fill, has remained too long 
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unoccupied. ‘The demand for a second edition, may doubtless 
be supposed to indicate a disposition in the christian community 
to consider the subject, and it will be a source of gratification to 
the author, to believe that something may be done through his in- 
strumentality, towards rendering the intercourse of christians, more 
christian-like and useful. 

The “ Hints” of Dr. Sprague, are very naturally and happily 
divided into two parts :—the first, treating of the ‘Intercourse of 
Christians with each other,”—and the second, of the “ Intercourse 
of Christians with the world.” As to space, the two parts 
are nearly equal, although the first part is subdivided into twelve 
chapters, while in the second there are only half that number. 
The titles of these chapters are in the main judiciously selected, 
tastefully expressed, and logically arranged. ‘The author has, 
however, in our view, in one instance, either inadvertantly or out 
of regard to the symmetry or sound of the table of contents, in- 
troduced a chapter representing a very slight distinction. We 
refer to the 6th chapter as following the 5th. In running over 
the outline, the inquiry involuntarily arose, what can be said under 
the head of “opportunities for christian intercourse,” which might 
not have been just as well said under the head of “ occasions of 
christian intercourse?” And after reading the two chapters, our 
mind was not entirely relieved from its perplexity, by attempting 
to remember things as distinct and different, which are exactly or 
very nearly alike. 

With this plan of the work before us, instead of proceeding to 
furnish a more minute account of its contents, in manner and 
form, we shall present to our readers several trains of thought just 
as they arose in our mind on reading the book. 

1. We advert then to the subject of Aaste in the preparation 
and publication of books. We are of opinion, that haste in pre- 
paring books for the church, at the present day, can hardly be too 
much deprecated. 

In the preface to the first edition, which by the by is done up 
in the usual style of despatch, we are informed, that the subject, or 
the thought of writing a book upon it, was suggested by an indiffer- 
ent incident; and it is strongly intimated, that we are indebted for 
the early appearance of the work, to the author’s tact in writing. 
‘The reader will scarcely need be informed, that it has been pre- 
pared in great haste,” is an acknowledgment which we think 
peculiarly unfortunate ; for we regard that haste which allows not 
of maturity in deliberation, and discrimination in judgment, as one 
of the most prominent and hurtful features in that system of 
** new measures,” against which Dr. Sprague has so stoutly, and 
with such an array of authorities contended in his Lectures on 
Revivals, and in some more recent publications. Although ‘ the 
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author is not disposed to urge this as an apology for its imperfec- 
tions,”’ it is, we think, the cause of the principal defects which an 
intelligent or critical reader may find in the work. Since, too, 
the cause is one which a mind of slender powers and attainments 
might remove, we intend to dwell on the point long enough to 
make it evident, that we do not regard the effects with all the com- 
placency which we should feel towards more unavoidable offenses. 

It is usually the misfortune of haste, to omit particulars which 
are essential to the completeness of its productions,—to substitute 
diffuseness, and a passing consideration of important topics, for con- 
clusive argumentation,—to take positions which are untenable,— 
to introduce matter which is foreign to the main design,—and to 
make admissions which more thought would discover to be unne- 
cessary. ‘There is no remedy for these evils in a book, but the 
pruning or enlargement of a second edition, or the substitution of 
an entirely new work. But these remedies will fail to reach the 
evil, because the defective work will still maintain its ground, either 
on the shelves of the bookseller, or in the family library. Thus 
it sometimes happens, that the unadvised publication of a hasty 
production entirely prevents, or greatly retards the appearance of 
something more like a standard work on the same subject. Or 
if the more valuable work is brought forward, its predecessor, like 
an unworthy office-holder, stands directly in the way, and the 
simple fact which has contributed to its perfection,—that it appears 
a little later in the day,—will prevent its being read by a portion 
of the reading community. For who that has gone half through 
the year with a meager almanac, will think, at that late hour, 
of treating himself to a new and more expensive one ? 

Hardly any thinking person can have failed to observe, that 
there is a deteriorating process going forward in the two grand 
means by which the church sustains herself, and propagates her 
doctrines in this world. ‘The exercises, or exhibitions of the 
pulpit, are fast sinking to the common talk of the conference 
room, and the religious press turns off its books, which are to re- 
main and make a more lasting impression upon the religious com- 
munity, with as little ceremony as if they were the weekly sheets 
of an Observer—the voice of an Evangelist—a Chronicle—an 
Intelligencer, Recorder, or Telegraph. ‘Wales we entirely mis- 
take the aspect of our times, there is a strong tendency to the 
superficial and showy parts of religion. ‘There isa more general 
call for extemporaneous preaching, than has ever before been 
known in the land of the puritans; and a more common disposi- 
tion among ministers to gratify the prevailing taste for immediate 
effect. If the books which are to supply the church with read- 
ing are to fall under the same influence, and are to be written 
extemporaneousl y, what ground is there to hope that the character 
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of religion, not as revealed, but as embodied by faith, and as 
exhibited among men, will not suffer in passing through our hands? 
The lovers of popularity, and of the profits of popular book- 
making, have a strong temptation to seize the right moment, and 
to humor the taste of a community which is aiming at something 
new and stirring. But we put it to their consciences to say, how 
far they can go in this business, and do good, or do right. 

Never, probably, were there more persons speaking the Eng- 
lish language, who felt themselves qualified to write a meritorious 
book—never were there greater facilities for publishing the books 
that are written, and never more readers of any thing and every 
thing that comes in the way, than at the present moment. Any 
one upon whom the poor honors of authorship, together with the 
sanguine, though often baseless hope of pecuniary reward, can 
operate far enough to induce him to satisfy the very moderate de- 
mands of the printer and binder, may throw himself before the 
gazing eyes of the wondrous public at any time, in the shape of 
a book. But if the christian religion must be volatilized and eva- 
porated, we beg, that this work may be left to the ephemeral agency 
of the living preacher, or the common journalist, rather than that 
this influence should be put into the more substantial form of a 
book, and the evil be perpetuated to future generations. ‘The 
periodicals of every hue and temperament, will do enough of 
that sort of work. It may be a sufficient apology for those who 
must deliver their usual weekly tale of brick, whether they have 
straw or stubble, that they sometimes write in haste, or speak 
from the impulse of the moment,—especially as their frequent 
and regular periods for appearing before the same readers and 
hearers, affords them an early opportunity for correcting mistakes 
and supplying deficiencies, which the writer of a book does not 
enjoy. 

We know not, that a re-action has been generally dreaded, but 
to us it seems as much to be feared as to be deprecated. Nor 
is there any thing which tends more directly to hasten on a surfeit 
of the reading portion of our population, when men will cease to 
read from fulness and disgust, than the incessant publication of 
hastily written books. We know, and we are willing to admit, 
that the eagerness for every thing that is new, constitutes this a 
reading age, and that the demand for books will create a supply. 
But this peculiarity of the age was not entirely produced by 
evanescent publications, and if we attempt to sustain it upon them, 
it will soon pass away: nor can it, or will it pass, like the ‘ airy 
fabric of a vision, and leave no wreck behind.” It will be re- 
membered ,—its influence will be felt long after the mushroom 
productions to which it has given rise, have been forgotten. If 
the love of excitement is amply fed, even with truth, yet served 
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up in a frothy instead of a substantial form, this age of activity 
and bustle will be succeeded by a death-like torpor and stagna- 
tion,—such as has too greatly followed those frequent protracted 
meetings and church conferences, which have been resorted to by 
many, as seasons in which christians are to do up their work in 
the Lord’s service for a long time at once, instead of becoming 
habitually obedient to the truth. This being over, then too often 
comes the sad and heart-rending sequel; days, weeks, and months 
of inaction and hopeless declension ensue ; the sweetly breathing 
and all-subduing influence of the Holy Spirit is withheld, and their 
house is left unto them desolate. 

The author seems to have prepared himself for some blame, on 
account of the haste with which his ‘* Hints on Christian Inter- 
course” were thrown together for the public eye; he will not, 
therefore, we trust, regard what has been said as ill-suited to his 
case. But if an apology is needed, we cheerfully admit, that pro- 
lific brains and ready writers, have become so common, that if a 
happy train of thought is hit upon, the only way to secure the 
benefit of it, is to write a book at once, obtain a copy right, and 
publish before we sleep. ‘To ‘‘keep a piece nine,’ nay two 
‘* years,’ would be to destroy it forever: for either some equally 
happy thinker would place himself in the way, or the world would 
be filled with books. 

The work under review, is not indeed peculiarly subject to cen- 
sure for the defects which have been mentioned, as distinguishing the 
most of those which have been written “in great haste.” It was by 
no means our intention to make a general application of these re- 
marks to the volume before us, or to have it thought, that any 
thing more than just the topic, was suggested by the ‘ Hints on 
Christian Intercourse.” Our author has given security to the 
christian world, that he will never knowingly contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to that kind of religious excitement which is 
promoted by extemporaneous declamation and novel measures, 
rather than by the plain and deliberate inculcation of his views. 
Nor have we any apprehension, that these hints will foster in the 
public mind a feverish state of feeling, without ultimate and solid 
benefit. ‘Ihe subject of christian intercourse is generally discus- 
sed in this book, with a courteous regard to the views and feelings 
of those whose faults it was designed to correct, and a fair refe- 
rence to the soundest principles of practical godliness. 

2. A second topic naturally suggested by Dr. Sprague’s “ Hints,” 
is the difficulty of “regulating « christian intercourse,” without an- 
nihilating it, or reducing it to a mere ceremonious existence. We 
like the title of the book, and we think that the author has in general, 
happily succeeded in making his suggestions harmonize therewith. 
It is something like a recurrence to the first principles of Congre- 
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gationalism. For what power has Christ intrusted to his church, 
but the power of exerting on men amoral influence? Every man 
who moves a thought, or gives a hint which is calculated to send 
us back to that influence, and to turn it into the right channel, de- 
serves our thanks. We most sincerely wish, that the churches of 
the Lord Jesus could be made to see, that without the thunders of 
the vatican, or the terrors of the inquisition, they have the power 
in their own hands, or in their lives and {conversation, to elevate 
religion up to the bible standard, and to carry it through the earth. 
As long as we look to some miracle of the Almighty, or to some 
extraneous aid, we shall fail to use and appreciate the resources 
within our own reach. 

The more mechanically the powers and operations of machine- 
ry are applied and governed, the better. Absolute precision in 
every part of the most complicated and delicate machinery, is ne- 
cessary ; for there nothing can be left to intelligence and discre- 
tion. But not so with free agents, placed together and governed 
as men are. ‘The very attempts which are kindly intended to 
render their acts perfect in their character and effects, often make 
them any thing but what they should be, and entirely destroy their 
usefulness. ‘The acts of free moral agents, cannot be very 
specifically regulated. This truth is strongly marked in the reve- 
lation of God to man. Hence the negative, instead of the posi- 
tive form adopted in the decalogue. ‘The lawgiver could pointed- 
ly prohibit, where he could not specifically command. It is, for 
instance, wrong for a man to violate the rest of the sacred sab- 
bath ; but there is scarcely an act of external worship, which it 
would be safe to command, or a secular one which could be pro- 
hibited, so as to admit of no exception. Hence also the general 
character of many of the positive injunctions of the divine word. 
Thus it might be ordered, that every man should do unto others 
as he would that others should do unto him, when the particular 
course which every man should take, in every circumstance of 
human life, could not be prescribed. Nor is there any depart- 
ment of conduct, to which it would be more difficult to apply 
particular rules, or in which it would be more embarrassing to con- 
form to particular regulations, than in our religious efforts and in- 
tercourse. 

A disposition has been manifested to subject the efforts of chris- 
tians for the promotion of revivals, to high-church dictation, of 
which Congregationalism has aright to complain. We are willing, 
that those church organizations which have something more me- 
chanical in their constitution, should manage things in their own 
way. But there is something both inconsistent and injurious, in 
attempting to regulate every movement of voluntary associations 


by rule; and such, in a peculiar manner, are Congregational 
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churches. ‘They are allowed to prepare their own creed, ex- 
pressing their views, not of doctrinal theology as a system, but of 
what the bible teaches, and no one not belonging to the body, has 
a right to object or require an alteration. But if the Spirit of the 
Lord is given in answer to their agonizing supplications, and a re- 
vival of religion isthe blessed result, does that sink the pastor and 
church into a state of incompetency, to say what measures should 
be used to forward the work of grace? ‘The obtrusion of particu- 
Jar rules upon the churches in such circumstances, produces an 
evil effect, by preventing the good that would be done by untram- 
meled efforts, and by rendering the course of men, when the re- 
straint is finally thrown off, reckless and ungovernable. Many 
ministers have been intimidated by the clamors against new mea- 
sures, so that they have not dared to do what was really necessa- 
ry. ‘Thus it is with a strong desire for the salvation of souls, and 
the advancement of Christ’s glory, when Jaid under restraint, as 
with the broad and deep current of a stream across which a bar- 
rier has been thrown and raised, until it can be held in no longer ; 
when it breaks away it pours on with a wildness and fury which 
would not have been witnessed, had it been left to pursue its own 
course unmolested. Indeed many of the evils which have at- 
tended the course of reformers, have resulted from the attempts 
made to bring them to work by rules which others prescribe. 
Those who have been very anxious to regulate the churches, may 
regard themselves as having been instrumental in causing, to a 
great degree, the evils which they have so much deplored. 
Equally difficult is it to regulate the common sociabilities of re- 
ligion, laying out of the account the embarrassment which often 
attends the introduction of religious conversation. ‘There are a 
thousand circumstances in the life of every active christian, that 
might serve to illustrate this point. We will give two of the most 
common. Let an inquirer approach, who has so long neglected 
what was once plain and apparently easy, as to have become per- 
plexed with the plainest and easiest things to the willing soul, 
and say,—‘‘ Now sir, I wish to converse with you on_ the 
subject of religion.” ‘The probability is, that being thus urged to 
conversation, ‘when only the general subject of religion is spread 
out before the mind, we should be perplexed, if not speechless. 
The field is too vast to allow our thoughts to settle on every single 
point. Produce the difliculty, and conversation begins. Or let 
us suppose ourselves in company where we suspect, that prejudice 
lurks and watches for heresy in our sentiments, or for homely 
phraseology in our dialect, freedom in conversation will be impossi- 
ble. ‘The reason is plain. The mind is thus abstracted from 
what should be the subject of thought, and what would enliven it 
into an impressible and active state, and is employed in arranging 
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ideas and choosing words, so that no flaw may be found in the one, 
or any thing which can be perverted in the other. Where such 
regulation begins, there all ease in the intercourse of men ceases. 
The truth is, that this part of christian intercourse, although it may 
receive gentle, or as it were, indirect hints, which will serve to 
give it direction, cannot be regulated by definite rules. It must 
arise from a fountain of kind feeling in the soul; and gushing up 
like a free and clear spring from the earth, be left in a great mea- 
sure, to pursue its own course; or, like that, it will soon mingle 
with the soil again and disappear. 

We do not say, that the intercourse of christians should not be 
under the direction of religious principle. Nor do we think their 
commercial intercourse is not in need of specific rules and reproofs, 
such as are to some extent given in the book under consideration. 
We think with the author, that it should be the fixed purpose of 
the christian to make his intercourse with men, of every kind and 
in every place, such as becometh the gospel. ‘There is no virtue 
in being occasionally drawn into religious conversation, or in falling 
into it, as it were, by accident. But that purpose of the mind to 
aim at securing a religious influence upon the individuals with 
whom we usually associate, and in those circles in which we min- 
gle ; which does not spring from a deep seated and habitual desire 
to do the will of Christ, and a prevailing love for the souls of 
inen, will be of but little avail. It may produce some formal and 
awkward onsets upon the impenitent and upon faulty professors ; but 
these will more frequently beget prejudice than conviction, and of- 
tener result in increased hardness of heart, than conversion to God. 

3. ‘These “ Hints” are wanting in a clear statement of the rela- 
tive importance of the sulject. ‘The very title of the book seem- 
ed to us to clothe the writer with interest, and to Jay upon him a 
weight of responsibility, beyond that which belongs to ordinary to- 
pics. So it still appears to us. Whether he thought this would 
be granted by all, and therefore needed not to be asserted, or pur- 
posely omitted it, calculating that the whole work should make 
this truth clearer and more impressive than a discussion of it would 
do, we cannot say. But he has no where directly undertaken to 
impress the minds of his readers with the immense evils, that grow 
out of the unsanctified intercourse of christians, and the great and 
glorious results which might flow from a strict observance of chris- 
tian principle in their intercourse with each other and with the 
world. We regard it as a defect in the work, that the importance 
of the subject was not impressed upon the reader’s mind near the 
beginning, all glowing with the warmth of the author’s own feel- 
ings. ‘Ihe christian reader should be made to feel, that the pros- 
perity and adversity, the advancement and decline of religion in 
this world, are intimately connected with the sanctification or per- 
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version of his intercourse with his fellow-christians and the unre- 
newed. 

It should be observed, that when the intercourse of christians js 
secularized or grossly perverted, there is not simply a loss of the 
influence which they have pledged to God and religion. Great 
positive injury is done. We are quite sure, that most christians 
think but of withholding what they had vowed to give,—or at best, 
it is in their mind, only a sin of omission,—whereas they inflict a 
deadly wound on the cause of salvation. ‘They are at once neu- 
tralizing all the influence of the positive institutions of the gospel, 
and as far as their example goes, licensing all the worldliness of the 
world around them. ‘The subject did not call for a single remark, 
to give it importance. Such was not the character of its depen- 
dence. It only asked for the aid of the author’s pen to utter the 
truth. 

We would have those who are careless, urged to a consideration 
of the place which the intercourse of christians holds among the 
means of maintaining and advancing the cause of righteousness in 
the earth. Could their intercourse be made and remain what it 
should be, even were all other means to be withdrawn, how long 
could this earth be the desolate place which it now is? Other 
means derive their principal value to the cause of salvation, from 
their tendency to make the intercourse of men what it should be. 
This point secured, the work of the earth’s rescue from the pains 
and penalties of its direful revolt, is done. But on the contrary, 
ply all other means as we will, while men, in their common inter- 
course, forget God and righteousness, we accomplish next to no- 
thing. 

In no feature of society, does a revival of religion produce a 
more remarkable change, when many are thus brought into con- 
tact, and led to reyard each other’s spiritual interests, as the ob- 
jects deserving their highest esteem. ‘Take the case of perhaps 
the most extensive manufacturing town in this country, where 
there has been a revival almost from its commencement, and on- 
ward for at least seven years, if not to the present time. So far as 
any thing can be learned from personal observation, and from 
those intimately acquainted with the means and measures there 
employed and blessed, nothing was more noticeable than the stea- 
dy maintenance of a christian intercourse. In the earlier years of 
this revival, it was common for members of the church to go into 
the boarding houses, week after week, and hold what were termed, 
“family meetings” for prayer and conversation. When females 
left this scene of their labors and religious privileges for a few 
days, on a visit to their friends, or finally separated from the es- 
tablishment, and thus retired from under the care and influence of 
their overseers ; it was not unusual to dismiss them with some kind- 
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ly and warmly written cautions and admonitions, suited to their 
characters and the supposed state of their minds. ‘The secret of 
this continued revival, may, we believe, be found more than in 
any thing else in this single characteristic of christian faithfulness, 
Who indeed cannot see, that a reformation in the intercourse of 
christians, is the most natural approximation to that state, when 
the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord? 

Christians are sadly bewildered, when they suppose, that the re- 
ligious state of the world can be much improved without their per- 
sonal aid. How long will they dream prayers over an ideal king- 
dom, that is to come and hold dominion over ideal subjects ? 
The truth is, they are practising a deplorable imposition upon 
themselves, when they believe, that much progress can be made 
by a series of set labors officially performed by ministers ;_ produ- 
cing, as a matter of necessity, where the church does not enter 
into the work, a constrained and unnatural state of society. It is 
in vain to look for any desirable or lasting improvement in the reli- 
gious state of society, where that improvement does not move on 
in the natural channel. Now what is that channel, but the inter- 
course of men, in which all the practical part of society consists ? 
No reformation in manners will extend its beneficial effects through 
a single generation, which does not begin or end in an improve- 
ment of christian intercourse. As well might we expect all the 
genial warmth of summer, or the pleasures of a May day, because 
the winds of January have cleared a few patches of earth from its 
covering of snow ; as to expect, that we shall see the glories of the 
millennium through the labors of the ministry, while christian in- 
tercourse in general remains unimproved. — It is an absurdity which 
would be tolerated in nothing but religion. 

We would have it seen and felt, that the importance of this sub- 
ject is vital: and as we believe the work under consideration is 
calculated to affect the intercourse of the churches of the Lord 
Jesus, we wish its usefulness to be greatly extended. 

4. A fourth topic, which deserves attention, is the considera- 
tion due to earthly, or providential distinctions, as they are repre- 
sented in the work under review. In mentioning the intercourse 
of different classes, the writer adverts to two considerations which, 
he says, ‘seems to lie at the foundation of all proper views of 
the subject.” ‘The first is, the common nature, lot and destination 
of all christians in the higher and lower ranks of life. ‘* The other 
is, that God, in his providence, has been pleased to constitute va- 
rious distinctions in society; giving to some, measures of talent, 
and wealth, and influence, which he withholds from others.” Af- 
ter having thus exhibited the proper grounds of a common chris- 
tian intercourse, and presented the fact, that the natural distinctions 
among worldly men, in this imperfect state, extend themselves in- 
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to the kingdom of the Redeemer, he proceeds to administer to the 
classes concerned, some most wholesome instructions and admoni- 
tions, which we would commend to the prayerful perusal of all pro- 
fessed christians. For while the natural distinctions among men 
must remain what they are, it is desirable, that they should be as 
much as possible under the influence of christian principle. 
When once consecrated to God and human salvation, they cease 
to be used for evil purposes, and ought no longer to be the marks 
of envy and bitterness. 

It is admitted, that the distinctions constituted by different mea- 
sures of talent, wealth, and influence, ‘‘ may be improperly magni- 
fied, and greatly abused ;” and it is maintained, that ‘‘they were 
ordained by infinite wisdom and goodness, notwithstanding ; and 
that for most important purposes.” Now if the native talents of 
men can be improved by a proper, or an idolatrous devotion to stu- 
dy,—if the hereditary portion of wealth may be increased, by 
means fair or foul, and if the modicum of influence with which 
they set out in life, may be extended by the practice of honesty or 
art,—then these acquisitions have no higher claim to providential 
exemptions than any others. Nor do the distinctions founded on 
them, deserve to be guarded with such an air of sacredness as is 
thrown around them by the application of the term, “ providen- 
tial.” If they are altogether the work of divine providence, in- 
stead of writing as we do, we should call upon the lower orders in 
the church to beware, lest by laying presumptuous hands upon 
God’s ordinance, they should provoke his displeasure. All the 
distinctions which God has really ordained, in manner and mea- 
sure as they appear, we call upon every man to admire and reve- 
rence. But if in that system of superiority and subordination, 
the hand or the foot aspires to be the head, we would, that those 
who witness such a spirit of usurpation, should make their disap- 
probation known. For we believe, that men of talents, wealth, 
and influence, do sometimes not only ‘improperly magnify, and 
greatly abuse’’ those distinctions, but claim a divine right for the 
abuse, as well as for the distinction itself. While men remain 
what they are, so great is their liability to claim the right of ex- 
emption, on providential or some other grounds, that they might 
do well to apply the rule of our Lord,—If thy hand or foot of- 
fend thee, make it a sacrifice to thy spiritual good ; for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members perish, rather than that thou 
be cast unmaimed into hell fire. 

Notwithstanding the evident attempt of the writer, to guide himself 
between the high and low inthe church, and to give them both, as 
he passes, some plain hints as to the course which they should pur- 
sue in respect to each other ; there isa tendency in this chapter, as 
some may think, to uphold in the church the distinctions of 
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earth, however “improperly magnified,” provided they are not 
greatly abused,” to purposes of ‘pride and overbearing. He has 
given the higher classes the ground of providence to stand upon, 
with all that can be built upon hereditary talents, wealth, and in- 
fluence,—while the lower classes have no apology left them for a 
single thought which calls in question the right of others to the 
honors which they claim on this foundation. ‘We would not how- 
ever intimate, that, in all this, there is the least partiality to either 
class. It was obviously the writer’s intention, to spare neither, but 
to show both classes, since such distinctions are ordained of God, 
how they may be borne, under the direction of gospel principles, so 
as to make them a blessing, instead of a curse. ‘The tendency of 
which we speak, belongs rather to the manner, than the matter. 
He treats the way of truth, as if it lay in obscurity, and was to be 
reached by inference. He holds his light so that he may see the 
evils on either hand,—whereas, by the light of the sun of right- 
eousness, we might see the truth itself which lies between them. 
This would be justifiable, if the truth could not otherwise be dis- 
covered. But when the way of righteousness is so easily seen, 
the method of pointing out all the wrong paths, and leaving us to 
infer, that the one not mentioned, is of course right, shows either a 
bad habit of thinking, or an unbecoming timidity. 

The way of truth, in respect to the point under review, lies in 
no obscurity. ‘Ihe great and infallible Teacher from heaven, has 
marked out the path, and said as plainly as language can express 
it, “* this is the way, walk ye therein.” It is, to cause the distinctions 
in the church on earth, to conform as nearly as possible to the dis- 
tinctions which prevail in heaven. ‘This is always expressed in the 
petition, ** thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven ;” and it is 
most obvious, that the will of our Father can never be done on 
earth, in the sense here intended, until christians act on this prin- 
ciple. As to the distinctions which prevail among the sanctified, it 
is equally obvious, that those of a moral character are superior to 
all others. ‘Thus the Lord from heaven commended to the obser- 
vation of his disciples, his own meekness and lowliness. When too 
he saw a spirit of ambition rising up in the circle of his friends, he 
cast it down by referring to the distinctions among the unsanctified 
nations, and saying, ‘So shall it not be among you: but whosoever 
will be great among you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

But why adduce further proof of the explicitness of the way of 
truth, since all we ask for is admitted? The author of these hints, 
has himself adverted to the distinctive characteristic of the divine 
kingdom which is destined to annihilate all other distinctions. Ad- 
dressing himself to the possessors of earthly distinctions in the 
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church, who on that account are liable to the unholy aspirations 
of ambition, he asks, 


‘ Has it not occurred to you that these distinctions of which pride is 
so ready to take advantage, will all pass away with your breath ; that 
they exist independently of moral character ; that a distinction which infi- 
nitely outweighs them all, that of earnest and elevated piety, may be 
possessed by the obscurest individual you meet, and in a degree which, 
peradv enture, may cast into a deep shade your own spiritual attain- 
ments?’ p. 124. 


We would add another interrogation to this, addressed to the 
same characters: Has it not occurred to you, that a distinction 
which is so soon to eclipse all other distinctions, or to survive them 
all, ought to begin its influence as the leading distinction in the 
visible church of the Lord Jesus Christ here on earth ? How else 
shall the church ever come to be served by the “ men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” according to the ex- 
ample given us by the apostles? How else shall the new Jerusa- 
lem descend to us, or the main characteristics of the kingdom of 
heaven, reach that pre-eminence which must constitute the glory of 
the millennium ?—Christ and his apostles fail not boldly and fully to 
assert the claims of Almighty God; nor hesitate to maintain, that 
entirely yielding to those requisitions is the way to holiness and 
to heaven. Do they turn to expose the errors and sins which 
Jine the path on either side? It is, that the light may shine with 
increased brightness upon the strait and narrow way in which the 
redeemed shall walk and in which the way-faring men, though 
fools shall not err. 

Not, that we expect the distinctions of talent and wealth, and 
the influence which they give to men, so far as they are really or 
entirely providential, will be annihilated in this world. These can 
be annihilated only by a change in the same providence which con- 
stituted them. But in the church of Christ they may be superse- 
ded by another and more worthy distinction. For just so far as 
religion shall be more perfectly the ruling passion of Christ’s disci- 
ples, holiness, intelligent piety will become the ruling distinctions in 
his church on earth. We long to see the day, when the followers of 
the Lamb shall find a way open tothe affections of their brethren, 
and to usefulness in the church, which may be traveled by all, and 
we look with regret on any thing which seems to have a tendency 
to hinder the approach of that day. The difficulty now is, that in- 
stead of being satisfied with the real distinctions of providence and 
grace ; we take these for the foundations, and build a larger struc- 
ture upon the distinctions of providence, and perhaps some indif- 
ferent one upon that of grace ; and then claim more regard for 
these works of man’s device, than for the works of God. 
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5. Another subject discussed is parties of pleasure. This is, 
summarily the general subject of several chapters in part IL. of 
«‘ Hints designed to regulate the intercourse of christians with the 
world.” Before we proceed to specify the particular aspect of 
this subject we would express a hope, that we have not read this 
second part of the work without some degree of profit. If too, 
we may judge from what we have heard others say, we think 
that no sincere christian can peruse it without deriving from it much 
advantage. ‘The hints here given are so important, and given in a 
manner so adinirably adapted to promote practical godliness, as leads 
us to think, that this portion of the work may be often read to great 
advantage. Indeed, but for some tendency in it to make the dan- 
ger of doing wrong seem so imminent as to induce a despair of do- 
ing right, we should mark the first chapter and many portions of 
the following chapters, as entirely suited to the purpose for which 
they were written, and unexceptionable. 

In the introductory remarks to the subject of the “ christian’s in- 
tercourse with the world in the common concerns of life,” we find 
the following beautiful passage; which we transfer to our pages 
both for the benefit of our readers, who have not the work itself, and 
for the illustration of our own views. 


‘It is a mistake into which many professors of religion have fallen, 
that nearly all that is to be done for the spiritual benefit of unrenewed 
men, is to be effected by means of direct personal efforts ; leaving little 
or nothing to the general influence of a pious example. ‘That it is the 
duty of every christian to make direct efforts with reference to this end, 
and to make them frequently, and to persevere in making them, is 
surely a point too obvious to require proof; but it is equally certain 
that, in order to secure to them their legitimate influence, they must be 
accompanied by an exemplary daily deportment. I bave known men— 
and who has not known them ?—who have done much less by direct ef- 
forts for the salvation of sinners than I could have wished, who were ne- 
vertheless so unexceptionable in the general tenor of their lives, so 
humble and conscientious, so upright, and charitable, and forgiving, 
that though their influence was as noiseless as the dew, there was still 
an energy in it which made it deeply and extensively felt. They were 
an epistle known and read of all men; and even infidelity itself could 
not come within the atmosphere which surrounded them, without feeling 
itself impressively, though silently, rebuked.’ pp. 166, 167. 


For ourselves, we would not for the world, say or do any thing 
which should seem either to undervalue such examples, or to show 
an exclusive preference for them, when divorced from all active and 
direct efforts for the salvation of the souls of the impenitent and un- 
renewed. If those who are the light of the world, shall ever be 
the blessed means of so illuminating this earth, that there shall be 
no darkness nor shadow of death in which the workers of iniquity 
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can hide themselves; it will be when they are persuaded to add to 
an example, such as that described in the above extract, well-di- 
rected and unremitted efforts to deliver men, and keep them free 
from sin. 

What the author regards as parties of pleasure may be learned 
from the following descriptions : 


‘I refer to those scenes which are designed merely as an exhibition 
of the pride of life; in which, though there may be nothing positively 
immoral, in the common acceptation of the word, yet there is nothing to 
benefit the understanding or the heart ;—scenes of vapid conv ersation, 
and ostentatious parade, and thoughtless gaiety, and foolish amusement ; 
in which those who are averse to all serious reflection, expect to find, 
and actually do find, all the means of killing time made ready at their 
hands. I do not mean that, in such a scene as that to which I now re- 
fer, every individual who is present is of course an equal sharer in the 
levity and folly by which it is marked: on the contrary, it is very sup- 
posable that there may be those who are not interested in it at all, and 
whose conduct is, in every respect, discreet and decorous ; I only mean 
that the controlling influence is such as I have described.’ _p. 190. 

‘ And that I may be sure of being understood, I will say again, that I 
mean those ‘ parties” which, however free they may be from the gross- 
ness of open vice, are yet designed chiefly to furnish an opportunity for 
a vain show, and an appropriate element for mirth and ¢ galety ; 3 scenes 
in which it is understood, that the spirit of worldly levity is to have the 
predominant influence, and in which a christian cannot mingle without 
laying aside his religious character on the one hand, or exhibiting a spi- 
rit which is felt to be most inappropriate to the occasion on the other.’ 
p- 200. 

For the author’s views of this species of entertainments we 
must refer our readers to the book itself; and especially to “* Con- 
siderations prohibiting the christian from the gayeties of the world,” 
and to the remarks designed to neutralize the ‘ Pleas of the pro- 
professed christian for mingling in the gayeties of the world.” 
Part II. Chap. 3 and 4. 

We take our first extract from that part of the third chapter in 
which the author attempts to show, and, in our estimation success- 
fully, that the christian who adopts the course of attending parties 
of pleasure, is himself injured there. ‘ Admitting that he isa 
true christian, it obscures his evidences.’’ ‘It diminishes his 
comfort.” It inflictsa wound upon his character.” It is a part 
of this third particular which we have in our eye, although, “It 
impairs his usefulness,” is another, which is no less worthy of the 
christian’s consideration. After stating it as an undoubted and 
indubitable fact, that the pleasure-seeking professor “inflicts a 
wound upon his own character in the view of his fellow christians 
who keep themselves in a good degree unspotted from the world,” 
he proceeds :— 
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‘ But this remark holds true of the world as well as the church. | 
acknowledge indeed that the votaries of fashionable folly are always 
glad to see the professed christian coming to mingle with them ; and 
they will sometimes take pains to show him how much they honor his 
independence and freedom from vulgar prejudices ; but I know that these 
same persons, when his back is turned, will not unfrequently triumph in 
his inconsistency ; and when their consciences are pressed with the ob- 
ligations of religion, they will even appeal to his conduct as proof that 
religion does not neake men better. The truth is, that worldly: men have 
an understanding and a conscience, and they know the right and the 
wrong of this matter ; and that professor who thinks to mingle freely in 
the world’s gayeties, and have it unobserved, cheats no one but himself. 
Were I at liberty, I could write a chapter of facts in iJlustration of this 
point, which would show most conclusively , that every member of the 
church who places himself in such circumstances is marked; and 
though no murmur of disapprobation may ever reach his ear, yet the se- 
cret feeling of all around him is, that he is out of his proper place, and is 
forfeiting his consistency as a christian.’ pp. 204, 205. 


The next division of the third chapter treats of the injury which 
is done by the party-giving and party-going christian to his fellow 
christians. ‘Then comes the i injury done to *‘the vain and irreli- 
gious with whom he associates.” Here it is abundantly shown, 
that the abettors of such amusements and pleasures cannot proper- 
ly avail themselves of the plea, that they injure no one but them- 
selves, and that therefore it is no one’s business but their own. 
The extract which we make, follows some remarks showing the 
tendency of the lax lives of christians to strengthen in the irreli- 
gious a disposition to scepticism, and thus prevent their ever em- 
bracing in sincerity the religion of the gospel. 

‘But this conduct tends to the same result still farther, inasmuch as it 
arms the careless world with a weapon by which to ward off the 
blows which are aimed at their consciences. The result of any appeal 
that is made to the conscience of a sinner, depends, under God, upon the 
state of mind in which it happens to find him ; for if his understanding 
be stored with truth, and his conscience be sensitive and wakeful, there 
is good reason to hope that his duty may not be urged upon him ia vain ; 
but if his mind be blinded, and his moral sensibility impaired, by preju- 
dice and error, and especially if he have fortified himself against ev ery 
effort to arouse and convince him, by objections which he has taken up 
against religion, (no matter how he may have come by them) there is 
little reason to expect any good effect even from the most faithful and 
honest dealing.’ * * * # « Say you, that there is no harm in what you 
are doing, when you go to mingle with the vain and the gay in their 

appropriate pleasures ? ? ‘But i is there no harm in supplying them with wea- 
pons by which to oppose the spirit of God? Is there no harm in furnish- 
ing them with an apology for putting off the claims of religion ? ? Is there 
no harm i in increasing their facilities for self-destruction ?? pp. 213, 214. 


Asa specimen of the author’s happy and effective manner of rea- 
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soning with the consciences of his readers, we give a small part of 
his reply to the plea that “ Other professors of religion mingle jin 
such scenes, and itis no worse for me than for them.” Passing 
by what would have been conclusive without the following, to wit, 
that this plea is an admission of the wrong; and that the exam- 
ple of professed christians are not the divinely constituted rule of 
life, our author thus expostulates with such transgressors : 

‘Have you reflected where this principle, if carried to its legitimate 
results, will Jand you? If you are justified in pleading the example of 
professed christians as your warrant for mingling in the gayeties of the 
world, why may you not with equal reason plead it in “justification of 
participating in the views of the world? If there are professors who en- 
ter fully into the amusements of fashionable life, so also there are those 
who are unjust and oppressive in their dealings, and who are found in 
the haunts of dissipation and excess ; indeed there is hardly a vice, but if 
you should look through the annals of christianity, or even consult the re- 
cord of your own observ ation, you would find that it had been acted out 
in the life of some one or more who have had a place in the visible 
church. You may not perhaps have occasion to place the example of 
professors for any thing beyond a participation in worldly gayeties ; but 
suppose your neighbor should be inclined to extend the principle a little 
farther, and urge it in defence of open and flagrant vice, what have you 
to object to such an application? If the apology is good in your case, 
it is good in his ; and when he points to the dishonest professor i in justi- 
fication of his own dishonesty, to the intemperate professor in justification 
of his own intemperance, whatever others may say in the way of con- 
demning him, you can say nothing but at the expense of condemning 
yourself. ? pp. 229, 230. 


The author of the “ Hints” bas taken a pretty full and fair view of 
these clustering places of gayety and fashion. ‘To those who have 
indulged in oc -casional sallies among the worldly and gay, and who 
still have some doubts as to the propriety of their course ; these 
chapters will furnish valuable hints, and as far as they have confi- 
dence in the judgment and wisdom of the writer, they will tend to 
settle their minds. Indeed we have heard several individuals 
express their satisfaction in this portion cf the work, and their be- 
liefin its utility as a directory on this subject. But the practical 
improvement has been, at least in some cases, to attend all parties 
to which they have been invited ; ; and then if religion has been en- 
tirely excluded, the ready apology w as, that “they hoped or expect- 
ed, that it w ould have been otherwise.” For our own part we care not 
how soon the whole christian community comes to regard this fash- 
ionable spicing of worldliness and vanity with religion, or that nice 
admixture of the two, which is sedulously countenanced by many 
and which i is fast tending to excess, as the enchanted ground of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. The whole system proceeds upon the presump- 
tion, that if we are to have religion in the best state to cultivate 
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the social powers and affections of the soul, it must undergo a _re- 
duction by being duly attempered with worldliness and vanity. But 
there is no certain rule given for making the most wholesome and 
happy mixture. 

In the conclusion then, to glance at the whole work, we cannot 
do better than to use the author’s own language, in the commence- 
ment of the last chapter. 


‘Hitherto I have considered the christian in some of the more gene- 
ral attitudes in which he is placed by the relations which he sustains to 
the world. I have exhibited him as the man of business, as mingling 
with his fellow men from day to day in the common concerns of life; 
and have endeavored to sketch an outline of the course which becomes 
him in that relation. And I have contemplated him in the social circle, 
associating for purposes of enjoyment or amusement with those who 
have not the like precious faith with himself; and I have attempted to 
discriminate between those social meetings which he may, and those 
which he may not, encourage by his presence. It only remains to con- 
template him in the more particular attitude of communing with men of 
the world in respect to their immortal interests ; a duty which most pro- 
fessors are equally ready to admit in theory, and to neglect in practice.’ 
p- 254. 

In contemplating the execution of the whole work according to this 
outline, it is painful to have a fear remain, lest the final impression 
upon the minds of the readers may not be exactly what the writer 
desires. But if it was his design to throw a strong light upon the 
feelings of christians, and thus in the conclusion to recommend in a 
most powerful manner the holy standard of the gospel, we fear that 
he will not entirely gain his object. While this grand design of the 
work does not become perfectly and impressively apparent to the 
minds of the readers, the conviction of guilt and duty will be vague 
and transient. ‘Those hints which make an indistinct impression 
upon the minds of the sincere and upright, are almost sure to 
make a wrong impression upon the minds of such as are not fully 
established in their principles and habits. Here is the ground of 
our fears. ‘There are those who never need any thing more to 
justify them in any course, than indefinite instructions, a want of 
perspicuous solemn directions. 

Few christians, there are, who do not often need to deny them- 
selves ; and all circumstances calling for self-denial are temptations 
to unfaithfulness. ‘To maintain a single eye in respect to the sal- 
vation of sinners and to perform the duties which their situation 
demands from us, is often exceedingly trying. In such cases it is 
natural to look about for something to satisfy us, that duty does not 
require us to take up the cross. Now it is toa mind thus situated, 
that we fear the announcement and treatment of the subject of the 
last chapter in connection with the preceding book, will suggest 
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the idea, that the salvation of sinners is only a secondary object, to 
be ealove up and sought only on select and special occasions. Not 
in protracted meetings and the like, for the author is no advocate 
of these, but in seasons of revival, and when providence favors by 
visiting persons with sickness or other afflictions. We should be 
sorry to have such an impression prevail; for we believe, that 
when the intercourse of christians with each other and with the 
world is what the word of God requires, every act and every move- 
ment of every christian will contribute in some way, directly or in- 
directly, to the work of bringing sinners to God and salvation. 

There are multitudes also in the churches, who are wishing to 
gather the fruit of a quiet conscience from the present measure of 
hoi piety; while they have always about them a dreamy conscious- 
ness, that this is not suflicient to justify their hopes of heaven, nor 
to accomplish the design of heaven in calling them into Christ’s 
kingdom. In general ‘the disquietude of their souls is relieved by 
a comparison of ther nselves with wrong standards. One of these 
is found in the character of their fellow-christians, another in the 
style of preaching on which they attend, and another still in the 
books they read. Do these favor the enticements of their own 
inclinations and lusts ; they easily persuade themselves, that con- 
version has done so much for them, that a little more excitement 
in the course of their lives and the shock of exchanging worlds, 
will set all right. Here then we must once more say, that we do 
not feel as sure as we should be glad to do, that this book will not 
help professed christians to think themselves not much further 
from the work at which they should arrive, than what might be ex- 
pected of fallen creatures, in a sinful world. 

In a word, our only desire is, and in this we have not the least rea- 
son to believe, that we differ from the writer of these ‘* Hints,” that 
the seal of truth may be fixed upon the minds of christians, and that 
its practical results may be seen in their lives. We look, confident- 
ly and anxiously, for the day when the converts to righteousness 
will understand; that they have but just begun to realize the influ- 
ence of those great moral truths which are destined to subdue and 
bring the w hale man into obedience to Christ. The time is com- 
ing, when those who are sanctified in part, by looking at the stand- 
ard of God’s word, will see clearly how much more is to be done. 
If the work under review shall be the means of turning away the 
eyes and hearts of professed christians from the expectation of 
signs and wonders ; as if the kingdom of God were to come wiih 
observation ; and of fixing them upon the resources of the associ- 
ated and united church; the author will have occasion to bless God 
for the agency which suggested the thought of sending this cire vular 
to the ‘saints who are scattered abroad” throughout the world. 
Let those who are looking for salvation from the hills, who are ex- 
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pecting to see miracles wrought by ministers alone,and without their 
own agency, or by greatand protracted meetings accompanied by no 
lasting reformation in the every day intercourse of christians, ‘ look 
to themselves, that we lose not those things we have wrought, but 
that we receive a full reward.” ‘Then the light of the moon will 
be as the sun, and the light of the sun sevenfold. Nor do we he- 
sitate to predict, that when the intercourse of christians with each 
other and with the world, shall become conformed to the divine 
standard; the hopes of ages passed in respect to the Messiah’s king- 
dom will be fulfilled with a rapidity which will mock imagination, 
and seem more like a vision than reality. Indeed nothing but the 
flight of the angel through the midst of heaven would bg able to 
keep pace with the light ; for then, like the blush of morning, it 
would glance from one hill-top of the earth to another, until the 
vallies would be vocal with the praises of God, and the handful 
of corn in the top of the mountains would shake like Lebanon. 

We perceive aflixed to the second edition of the work before 
usa recommendatory preface taken from the English re-print and 
written by W. Urwic k, D.D. Of this writer we have no knowledge 
but the name. We see nothing however in his pages demanding 
particular notice. His views of the importance of the subject are 
clearly though briefly expressed, and the work is by him espe- 
cially recommended to four classess of persons ;—y oung christians, 
heads of families, deacons and leading members of the churches 
and ministers of the gospel. He approves most decidedly of the 
author’s remarks on the subjects on which we have commented, but 
gives no particular reasons in support of the conclusions advanced. 
It is unnecessary for us to pursue the topic, and we dismiss the volume 
merely remarking, that it is characterized by its author’s well-known 
ease and gracefulness of execution, and we would add our best 
wishes for its success in accomplishing that object for which we 
doubt not it was written,—the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom and the good of mankind. 





Art. Vi.—Erymotocies anp Criticism. By Noan Weps- 
ster, LL. D. 


THeERre are few subjects on which literary men have occupied 
their time and attention, which appear to be less understood, than 
the origin and formation of languages. ‘The first principles of 
etymology seem to be wholly unknown, or imperfectly under- 
stood. The writer’s attention has been called to this subject by 
some examples of this imperfect knowledge of the origin and pri- 
mary signification of words, presented in recent publications. 
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The author of the Lives of the Apostles, in the beginning of 
his work, has attempted to ascertain the primitive signification of 
the Greek word o7sAdw, from which is derived the word apostle. 
He cites a great number of authorities to show the various senses 
in which this word and its compounds are used by Greek writers ; 
and comes to the conclusion, that the primary sense is not to send, 
but to equip or prepare. But accurate investigation will show, that 
such acomplex or indefinite signification as is expressed by these 
words, is rarely or never the primary sense of any word whatever. 
The primary or radical sense of a word is some stmple physical 
action or property ; and the more complex significations proceed 
from subsequent use and appropriation. 

The Greek ors\dw is the same word as the German and Belgic 
stellen, to put, place, lay, set; Swedish stalla, or staela. In Da- 
nish, it is steler, to put, lay, set; and also to szzl/, to quiet. This 
word, like hundreds of others, was introduced into the Greek by 
tribes of the ‘Teutonic race, who settled in Greece, either as ori- 
ginal inhabitants, or mere probably, as conquerors. No small por- 
tion of Greek and Latin words are of ‘Teutonic origin. 

Now the original meaning of this word is not to fix or make 
JSirm, but to send or throw down; the sense of fixing, setting or 
stilling, is secondary; the consequence of the action of sending, 
throwing, or laying down. 

The sense of the word under consideration, may be illustrated 
by words of like signification in other languages. 

In Latin, mitto, mittere signifies to send; in French, the same 
word, mettre, signifies to put, lay, set. ‘The same word, mettere, 
in [talian, has the same meaning as in the French. ‘The Latin 
lego, legare, signifies to send ; the same word in Saxon, legan or 
lecgan, signifies to put, set, or lay, and we have this word in lay. 
In all these words, the radical or primary sense is to send. 

Another example will show how imperfectly the origin of the 
various derivative senses of words has been understood. The 
Hebrew word ben, a son, is connected in origin with a verb which 
is rendered to build ; and hence, say lexicographers, a son is one 
who builds up his father’s family. But the same word signifies 
also the young of a beast, and surely this can hardly be said to 
build up a family. 

Now in this case, the mistake arises from taking a secondary 
meaning for the primary. ‘The primary sense of building, in this 
word, is to send or lay down, to set as on a foundation ; the erec- 
tion or superstructure, is a secondary sense. ‘The primary mean- 
ing of ben, a son, is tssue, that which is sent forth or produced ; 
offspring, as we express the sense in English. 

I am confident no example can be produced, in which this simple 
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action of sending can be deduced from the more complex one of 
equipping, iving out, or preparing. Such a deduction is an in- 
version a the usual order of formation or derivation of words. 

Take for example, the word dress in English. This word must 
be very complex and indefinite in most of its uses, and therefore, 
this cannot have been the primary sense. On tracing the word to 
its original, we find it derived from a word that signifies to make 
straight. It comes to us, through the Italian, from the Latin 
dirigo, Italian dirizzare, French dresser. ‘The root is the Latin 
rego, rectus. Rego, is rendered to rule or govern; but this is a 
secondary sense ; the primary sense is to strain or stretch; this 
act makes straight, right ; and government is restraint. 'To dress, 
then, Is to make straight or right, and military men have retained 
the original sense, in the phrase “ look to the right and dress.” In 
the appropriation of the word to the adjustment of apparel, and to 
cookery, the sense is to make right; that is, fit, prepare for the 
use or occasion. 

We have a similar process of derivation in the word array, 
which is from the root of rod, radius, ray, the primary sense of 
which is to shoot, to thrust or send out, as rays of light, or as the 
branch of a tree. 

We use the word set, with another word, to express a similar 
idea. We say to set off, when we express the sense of arranging, 
embellishing, implying enlargement or display. So to fix out, is 
to prepare what is necessary. 

That the radical meaning of the Greek cre). is to send, we 
have evidence in the compound emsreA2u, from which is formed 
epistle. This word signifies, that which is sent to another. But 
this sense cannot be deduced from the radical sense of equipping 
or preparing. ‘This Greek compound signifies also to compose or 
adjust, as garments ; that is, to send or put on, or make to sit well. 

The primary signification of arotreA20, whence apostle, is to send 
away. So from the Latin /ego, we have legate, and from mitto, 
misslonary, committee, commissary, commissioner ; and from the 
French envoyer, to send, we have envoy. 

We have great confidence in German commentators,in the sci- 
ence of interpretation. Whatever can be done, by examining the 
uses of words in authors, the laborious and learned Germans 
have done. But in the knowledge of the primary significa- 
tion of words, and the process of deriving from that the various 
secondary applications, their works are yet very imperfect. 


Remarks on Matthew v. Qh, , 33.—In these passages of 
Matthew’s gospel, the words ata gars ber fegsan sols pyaiois”” are, 
in our English version, rendered “ Ye have heard, that it was said 
by them of old time.” 


Rosenmueller remarks on these words, that some persons think 
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the words rag apyaios are put for uo suv apyaiwv ; and others sup- 
pose they are put for Tp Tous apy aioug. He prefers the latter in- 
terpret ation. 

Campbell and Doddridge translate the words, ‘“* Ye have heard 
that it was said to the ancients ;” and Doddridge cites Grotius and 
Whitby in confirmation of this rendering. 

In the French bible, published by the American Bible Society, 
the translation is according to that of Campbell and Doddridge. 
‘© Vous avez entendu qu’ ‘ila été dit aux anciens.” 

Montanus renders the phrase by the dative, as do most other 
translators. Beza renders it by the ablative, in accordance with 
our version. Indeed his authority may have had weight with the 
English translators. 

‘here are two authorities in point, which, one would think, may 
suite the true sense of the passages in Matthew. 

fn Romans ix. 26, we find these words, ‘xa Joras, ev +6) roa ov ¢2- 
43 adsois.” * And it shall come to pass, that in the place where 
it was said to them.” 

[n Galatians ili. 16, we find these words, “‘72) 62 ‘ASpady 22243neay 
Oi ErUyYENIGl, Kai TE) CmEpLaTI AUTO,” * Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made,” (spoken.) 

In these latter passages, we see the same verb passive followed 
by the dative, and so rendered in our version. ‘There are other 
examples in the new testament ; but these are mentioned because 
they occurred to me incidently, and they appear to justify the 
translation of Campbell and Doddridge, showing most conclusively, 
that our English version is erroneous. And it is somewhat singu- 
lar, that such an accurate inv estigator as Rosenmueller, should have 
neglected to cite several passages in the new testament, confirma- 
tory of his own opinions. 

The version, as it now stands, gives the precept the appearance 
of being a common saying, a kind of proverbial maxim, among the 
ancients. This aspect would very much impair its authority ; ; for 
the ancients were not law-givers. It is far more probable, that 
Christ referred directly to the commands of Moses, which were 
given to the ancients; and that his own subsequent precepts were 
intended to show the greater strictness and excellence of the moral 
law under the gospel. 

P. S. On further examination, I find that ¢o instead of by is the 
translation in the bishop’s bible ; and with this correspond the ver- 
sions of Jerome, Erasmus, Castalio, Calvin, and the Geneva bible. 
Luther also has to; De Wette, has von, by, but sets zu, to, in the 
margin. 


The editor of the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, under 
the word Adam, las adopted the common opinion, that this name 
was given to our progenitor, because he was made of earth. ‘This 
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opinion seems to have no foundation except the resemblance be- 
tween the Hebrew word for earth, and this name. A similar re- 
semblance is seen also between this name and the Hebrew word 
for red, whence Josephus affirms that Adam, signifies one that is 
red, because he was formed out of red earth. B. 1. Ch. 1. Now 
I have learned by long and laborious research, that nothing is more 
deceptive than such an inference. What should we say if an ety- 
mologist should deduce the word man, from the Latin mano, to 
flow, because of the identity of the radical letters ? or if one should 
deduce the word pine, a tree, from the verb to pine? Yet many, 
very many, of the etymologies of writers stand on no better foun- 
dation. 

But the word Adam has a nobler origin. It signifies form, 
shape, image, and probably, in the description of Adam and his 
creation, allusion is nfade to this signification. He was made in 
the image of God; not that God has a corporeal form, but the 
phrase is intended to express the dignified and majestic form of 
man, representing his superiority to all other animated beings on 
earth. This was also the opinion of pagan nations, which is ele- 


gantly expressed by Ovid, 


Os homini sublime dedit ; coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


Met. Lib. 1. 1. 85. 





Adam, in the primary sense of the word, is the name of the 
human race, the whole species, like the word man, in English. In 
this sense, the word is frequently used in the bible. Job, xiv. 1; 
Deut. iv. 32; Ps. exviil. 6,3, and exliv. 4; Prov. xvi. 1. 

I would not be understood as questioning the common opinion, 
that the mage of God, mentioned in Gen. 1. 27, has reference to 
the moral qualities of Adam. [ suppose the words to include the 
bodily form, and the moral and the intellectual powers of man at 
his creation. 

The account of the creation of Adam, Gen. i. 26, 27, is an ac- 
count of the origin of the species, mankind, although one pair on- 
ly was first created. And hence we understand the propriety of 
the use of them in the plural. ‘God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him, male and female crea- 
ted he them.” 

This description is given before the creation of the woman, and is 
to be considered as the general account of the creation of the spe- 
cies, in correspondence with the general account of the creation of 
plants and animals, in the preceding verses. ‘The particular man- 
ner of the creation, is mentioned in chap. ii. 7. 

It is no feeble evidence of the justness of my opinion, that man, 
in English, the common term by which the race of mankind is ex- 
pressed, has the like signification. See the explanation of the 
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word in my quarto dictionary. ‘This same word is seen in the La- 
tin hominis, the nominative homo, being contracted. Hence we 
see the precise word in humanus, the prefixed aspirate and termi- 
nation being removed. In Latin also the word signifies the whole 
race or species. 

Parkhurst, the author of a Hebrew lexicon, is, in my opinion, cor- 
rect in assigning this name, Adam, to its proper origin; although 
in a multitude of instances, his etymologies are fanciful, and still 
more, his deductions from them. 

The opinion here given, of the meaning of the word Adam, 
seems to be countenanced by the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 7, and by 
James iil. 9. 

Under the word atonement, the editor has admitted the common 
opinion, that the Hebrew word thus rendered, which is copher, or 
as I should write it, cofer, signifies acover. Lexicographers seem 
to be agreed, that this is the signification; and they have, from this 
Hebrew word, deduced the English word, cover. ‘This deduction 
is demonstrably erroneous. Our word cover, is from the French 
covrir; this from the Italian coprire ; and this from the Latin ¢o- 
operio. The French couvert, English covert, is only a contrac- 
tion of the Latin co-opertus. 

One reason assigned for this opinion, that cofer signifies a cover, 
is, that the Hebrew word has this signification in Genesis vi. 14, 
where it is commanded to Noah, “thou sbalt pitch it (the ark,) 
within and without with pitch.” This, say the lexicographers, 
was a covering of the ark with that substance. In this opinion 
there is a mistake which is very common, in supposing the verb to 
be the word from which the noun is formed. The reverse is the 
fact. ‘The name cofer was first formed from the general sense of 
the verb; it isthe name of the substance, and then converted into 
a verb, or applied as a verb; just as we should say, in using the 
noun, pitch, * piteh it with pitch ;” or oil the cloth with ei]; wa- 
ter the field with water. ‘The command to Noah was, to put on 
cofer ; some bituminous substance, which had that name. And 
here let me observe that, through the Arabic, we have camphor, 
from the same verb. ‘The original spelling was cafor, the letter 
m being adventitious. We may not be able to ascertain from 
what circurnstance these substances were named. Gums are sub- 
stances often exsuded from plants, and are sometimes named from 
this circumstance, from the sense of a verb signifying to send out, 
or to issue. Sometimes substances are named from their qualities, 
or most common and obvious quality. ‘To ascertain facts of this 
kind, it would be necessary to have a perfect acquaintance with 
the language in which the word was first used. 

The word cofer, atonement, is rendered in English by various 
verbs, as to appease, to forgive, to purge away. The atonements 
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prescribed in the Levitical law, were often made by the sprinkling 
of the blood of victims. This was considered as purification. 
So also was the use of oil. See Leviticus xiv. and xvi., and 
Numbers viii. In all the injunctions on this subject, the essence 
of the ceremony consisted in purification, or cleansing. Hence 
it was applied to a house and to the tabernacle, the holy place and 
the altar. 

In order to obtain a clear view of this subject, we must resort to 
the use of the same word, cofer, in the cognate languages. 

In the Chaldee, the word signifies to turn away, to reject, to 
deny, to forsake, or apostatize, to wash, cleanse, or remove filth. 
In Proverbs xxx. 20, it is rendered to wipe. ‘She eateth and 
wipeth her mouth.” In Matt. xxvii. 24, it is rendered, washed. 

In Syriac, it is rendered to denu, reject, wipe, or wash, and to 
purify. Hence in 1 Cor. iv. 13, it is used for filth, off-scouring, 
that which is removed from any thing by washing ; as we should 
say, the washing. 

‘In Arabic, this word signifies to deny, reject, or be an infidel. 
Hence the Mohammedans call those who reject their religion, 
caffars, and hence the name Caffraria, in Africa. The word 
sivnifies also a village, whether from its being remote or detached 
from a city, | do not know,—but christians also denominated those 
who did not receive the gospel, pagans, from pagus, a village. In 
Arabic, however, the name caffar was given to those who would 
not receive the religion of Mohammed, because they denied, or 
rejected that religion. 

The true sense then of the word cofer, is to cast away, to re- 
ject, and in religious rites, to remove filth or defilement, and hence 
to cleanse and purify. In some of its uses, it may be rendered 
perhaps, ‘to cast behind the back, or at least, it may convey this 
idea, and in this use, the sins of men may be considered as cover- 
ed from the eyes of the offended person. But the primary sense 
is to rgect. So in English, we use forgive, the negative of give, 
that is to give back or away. Pardon, from the French, has a 
like signification. But perhaps, remit, from the Latin, will better 
express the sense, or at least render it more obvious. 

From these authorities and facts, the inference, in my view, is 
clear, that the atonement of the old testament consisted, not in co- 
vering, in its proper sense, or spreading over, but in cleansing, or 
purification. In this sense, it coincides w ell with Aoliness, in the 
new testament. 

The effect of purification from sin, is reconciliation. The di- 
vine Being is appeased, and rendered propitious. ‘This sense, 
therefore, is secondary. 


In regard to the meaning of the Greek word ation, often render- 
ed eternity, there is no difficulty, as we can trace the word to its 
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original and true sense. ‘The Greek aez is a contraction, the ori- 
ginal palatal consonant being lost, as in a thousand other words. 
it is also Jost in the Latin @vum and aetas. So it is in most of 
the modern languages of the Teutonic family. In German, it is 
lost in ew, ewig, eternal; in the Dutch, ceuwig ; the Danish, 
evig, and Swedish, ewig. The termination ig, is the same as oc- 
curs in other words, and which in English is generally contracted 
into y, as in holy; Saxon, halig. But in the Saxon, our parent 
language, we have it both contracted, and in its original form. = It 
is seen in ece, eternal, contracted as ea, water is from aqua. But 
it occurs also in eca, eternal, and in ece/ice, eternal, and in ec- 
nesse, eternity, and all these are of one family, which belongs to 
the verb ecan, to increase, which is the English eke. Thus we 
find that the verb, the radix, signifies to increase, to extend; eter- 
nity then is indefinite extension. ‘The application of the word 
depends on appropriation by usage. ‘The sense of the verb being 
general, it may be, and is applied to limited periods, as in the Latin 
aectas, anage. So in regard to other words, the primary general 
sense has been restricted by usage. ‘The Greek word ora signi- 
fies radically, time in general or season, but after men began to 
measure duration, it was used also rth an hour. So the Latin 
word ager, a field indefinitely, has been limited by an English sia- 
tute, and now wesee the word in acre. 

It will easily be seen, that as the human mind cannot compre- 
hend eternity in duration, any more than it can infinite space, no 
word which men can form would express the whole idea. All 
that men can do, in this case, is to express their ideas by a word 
of indefinite meaning. And what better mode can men take to 
convey their limited ideas of what is unlimited, than to usea 
word which expresses enlargement or extension? 

Eternity then is unlimited extension in duration; and that the 
Greek word above mentioned, is often used in that sense, is a fact 
which no critic can disprove, and no rational critic can deny. 

The true principles of etymology are little understood; and 
with the books now generally used, and the course of studies now 
pursued, | in the colleges and universities, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, these principles. cannot be fully understood. 

I close these remarks, by cautioning my fellow-citizens against 
placing much confidence in the etymologies of European writers, 
except such as refer English words to the languages, which may 
be considered as modern; the Greek, Latin, French, etc. The 
derivation of most words frou these sources, is usually very wir 
ous, and easily understood. No great research is necessary, t 
show, that nation is from the Latin. natio, and this from natus nas- 
cor; or that geography is from the Greek yn, the earth, and 

ypaon description. But an attempt to proceed farther, and deter- 
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mine what is the origin and primary sense of nascor, yq and ypapn 
requires a far more accurate knowledge of original languages, of 
the modes of expressing ideas, in early ages, and of deducing one 
signification or shade of meaning from another, than is possessed by 
learned men in general. Hence it is, that men very learned in 
other things, are far from being learned in etymology. The study 
of etymology is yet in its infancy. 





Art. VII.—Kaurman’s Transuation oF THotucKk on JOHN. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By A. Tuorccx, D. D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from the German, by Kev. 
A. Kaurman, minister of the Episcopal church, Andover, Mass. Boston. 1836. 


The most inartificial way of reviewing a book, is to begin with 
the title page, and to go through the work, page by page, to its 
conclusion. In the present instance we begin, inartificially, at the 
beginning ; and we devote our attention not so much to Dr. ‘Tho- 


= 9 


luck as to his translator. 

Opening then at the title page of Mr. Kaufman’s work, we no- 
tice a departure fiom the text of his author in the interpolation of 
the title “Sr.” before the name of the apostle John. We be- 
lieve that the Protestant German divines, whether Lutheran or 
Calvinist, whether rationalist or evangelical, agree in the omission 
of such prefixes. What reason, or religion is there in speaking of 
St. Jobn, or St. Paul, or St. Ignatius, more than there would be 
in speaking of St. Luther, St. Calvin, or St. Tholuck. This ex- 
clusive application of a title which in the new testament is the 
common designation of all Christ’s followers, may be a small thing 
in itself; but when it is thus foisted into the translation of a title 
page, it is not too small to be noticed. 

On the same page we notice also the distinct annunciation of 
the fact, that the Rev. Mr. Kaufman is a “ minister of the Epis- 
copal church,”’—a fact which may serve to explain not only the 
interpolated ‘ St.” but some other things which we may find as 
we proceed. 

Turning over the leaf, we come to the “ translator’s preface.” 
And here we read as follows: 


‘Professor Tholuck is so well known, and his writings are so univer- 
sally appreciated by American scholars, that it is unnecessary to offer 
any apology for presenting the public with his annotations on the gos- 
pel of St. John, in an English dress. Irrespective of the fact, that 
these annotations come from his able pen, nothing is perhaps more want- 
ed in the theological domain, than a good commentary on the gospels.” 


Certainly no apology is necessary for presenting Tholuck’s com- 
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mentary on John “in an English dress.” But it is not too much 
to say, that the man who undertakes to translate a German theolo- 
gian into English, ought to have at his command a pretty abundant 
vocabulary of good English words, and ought to understand how 
sentences are put together, “Tp respective of the fact,” ete. 
What is the meaning of irrespective ? Such English sends us to 
the dictionary. If Mr. Kaufman will take his dictionary and 
grammar, and try to “ parse”’ irrespective, he will probably find 
that it is, in the school-boy phrase, ‘a word farther than he has 
studied.’ “ Theological domain,’—-what is that? We can in- 
deed guess at Mr. Kaufiman’s meaning. We presume he means 
that Tholuck is an able writer, and furthermore, that at present 
no book is more needed in theology than a good commentary on 
the gospels. But if that is what he means, why did he not say so? 
A few lines below, we find this sentence. 


‘In commenting on St. John particularly—the Plato of the inspired 
circle—it requires a mind of a peculiar order.’ 


No man who understands English, will use the verb ‘require, 
as an impersonal verb. But we proceed with the quotation. 


‘This mind Tholuck possesses :—a happy combination of deep and 
meditative thought with a christian heart; a quick apprehension, a 
glowing imagination, an accurate acquaintance with language and a 
nice perception of its force, together with a clear insight into the spirit- 
ual nature of man. ‘These characteristic excellencies are more or less 
exhibited in the work before us; and with these traits of excellence 
there is no man more interesting than our author upon the theatre [?| of 
Germany, nor indeed upon the lite rary arena of any nation. He 
stands forth pre-eminent among the learned ones of that learned peo- 
ple ; he yields to none in versatility of mind, in depth and compass of 
thought, or in variety of knowledge. The principal languages of mo- 
dern.| "Europe he speaks with ease ‘and fluency, as well as the Latin and 
Greek ; with the oriental dialects he is familiar, and is, moreover, ex- 
tensively read in the poetry and philosophy both of the east and wes 
His contributions to the theological and philosophical literature of hi 
country have been very important, having written and edited a number 
of works rich in learning and deep in thought. Some of these, treat- 
ing of oriental philosophy and theosophy, have met with the ap yproba- 
tion of the Baron De Sacy, the most illustrious Arabic scholar in Eu- 
rope.—But a luster is thrown over all these attainments by his deep 
and earnest piety.’ pp. 4, 5. 


Deep! deep! deep! Dr. Tholuck is a learned man, a man of 
genius, a man of unquestionable and fervent piety, a man pre-emi- 
nently qualified to serve the church of God by his expositions of 
the holy scriptures; but to make him so unfathomably deep, is to 
create prejudices against him, and to warn off those readers who 
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are disposed to insist, that whatever is rational must be intelligible. 
We take leave to say therefore, that so far as we have examined 
his writings, there is ‘far less in them of the unintelligible, the mys- 
tical, the puerile, than might be expected by one who knew only 
such specimens of transcendentalism as are furnished by some 
who on this side of the Atlantic attemptto be “deep,” ‘ deep,” and 
talk about a higher philosophy and a higher consciousness, and 
all that sort of thing. It is possible, that our translator may have 
had some peculiar meaning in these reiterated assertions of his au- 
thor’s depth. We have been studying that sentence above, in 
which it is said in illustration of the importance of Tholuck’s con- 
tributions to German literature, that they, the contributions afore- 
said, have “ written and edited a number of works rich in learning, 
and deep in thought.” May it not be, that Mr. K’s admiration of 
his author’s profundity is grounded on this remarkable fact? Ifa 
man’s contributions are so important as to have written and edited 
works deep in thought, what must the man himself be? No won- 
der, that deep answers to deep in the vain attempt to describe the 
qualities of such a man. Let us proceed to the next paragraph. 
















‘ Perhaps the strongest objection which can be urged against such 
commentators as Tholuck and Olshausen, is the fact that they give too 
much prominence to the spiritual aspect of religion and of our nature, 
to the almost total exclusion or suppression of the material and outward. 
‘They seem to forget that we are beings of a compound character, pos- 
sessing our souls in material, sensuous bodies; and that the institutions 
of christianity are adapted to the latter as well as tothe former. They 
seem to forget that the feelings and sentiments of the soul are ofttimes 
created or colored by the peculiar outward circumstances under which it 
has been reared ; and that as a consequence, the religion which is de- 
signed for man in his present state, must have external rites and ordi- 
nances as well as inward feelings and hopes. Hence they seem to 
place too low in their estimation every thing of an external character ; 
forgetful, meanwhile, of the intimate relationship which subsists be- 
tween the inward and the outward, and of the almost absolute and con- 
trolling influence which the latter exerts over the former. These re- 
marks “might be fully exemplified by adducing what is said on the Min- 
istry, on Baptism, on the e s : opp er, and on the nature of external 
ordinances generally.’ pp. 4 

















It is to be regretted, that ‘‘ these remarks” were not ‘ exempli- 
fied ;” for then the reader might have made a guess at their mean- 
ing. If the meaning is, that Tholuck’s commentaries are written 
on the idea, that man is a disembodied spirit, or that christianity 
has not, or need not have external rites and ordinances, we have 
only to say, that the remarks are all “fudge.” If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Kaufman means to ascribe it to Tholuck, as a fault, that 
in a commentary on John, he has not inculeated the popish doc- 
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trine of the efficacy of sacraments, and has not reiterated the old 
common places about the unbroken succession and the duly consti- 
tuted ministry,—then most readers will agree with us in saying, 
that the fault, if indeed it be a fault, is one which may be pardoned. 
The writer next proceeds to argue, in what seems to us a very 
- original method, for the importance of external ordinances, which, 
in his argument, make all the difference between China and Eng- 
land, nay between the Hottentot and the German ‘T'ranscendental- 
ist. ‘* Why then,” he says, bringing the argument to a point: 


‘Why then should we not regard the offices and sacraments of the 
church as the channels or golden conduits, through which the streams 
of the Spirit’s influence are made to flow into the heart? Or why 
should we hesitate to believe, that whilst an inward and direct power 
must be brought to act upon the apostate will, that these ordinances 
are yet most important media employed by the Spirit of God to operate 
upon the spirit of man? and that of a consequence they should be de- 
voutly received, and every infringement upon them carefully avoided ?? 
pp- 5, 6. 


Now it is possible, that all this means only what Paul meant, 
when he said, ‘* How shall they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent?” But if this is the 
meaning, surely the writer has found out an unfortunate way of 
setting it forth. ‘The apostles never say, “ Of his own will begat 
he us by the oflices and sacraments.” ‘They never say, ‘ Seeing 
ye have purified your hearts by receiving the offices and sacra- 
ments.” Nor did Christ say concerning his disciples, “ Sanctify 
them through the offices and sacraments of the church.” Were 
we to find such language in the new testament, we should think 
it was designed to teach that external ceremonies rightly adminis- 
tered, have power to sanctify the soul. Finding it in the preface 
to Mr. Kaufman’s translation of Tholuck on John, we cannot but 
suspect, that the translator’s episcopacy is recent, and does not yet 
sit easily upon him. We proceed to another paragraph : 


‘ There are not wanting in our own country those who regard all ex- 
ternal forms in religion as fit only for the human race in its infancy ; 
but since it has thrown off its swathing bands, and stands forth matured 
in manhood, these are by them considered as mere trammels to the 
soul. They have outgrown, they tell us, the necessity of every thing 
formal in its character ; they think themselves able to rise up to hea- 
ven by the energy of the Spirit alone.’ p. 6. 


Tliese despisers and rejecters of all that it is outward, are sure- 
ly the Quakers. We are at a loss to conceive of any other de- 
nomination of men in this land, to whom the description can be ap- 
plied. And the reader will be at a loss to imagine what could induce 
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the translator of Tholuck to go out of his way inorder to belabor 
Quakerism. We have not been informed, that the principles of 
George Fox are making any alarming progress among those rea- 
ders to whom this commentary is likely to have access. If the 
writer means to intimate, that those who do not become Episcopa- 
lians, regard all external forms as mere trammels to the soul, the 
ingenuity of the insinuation is about equal to its ingenuousness. 
The next paragraph begins thus: 


‘The external ordinances of the church, are ‘ the living creatures 
and the wheels”? which the holy prophet saw in the visions of God that 
were given to him, whilst he sat among the captives by the river Che- 
b: ar, W vhen the heavens were —. "To humanity they are the Che- 
rubim, on which ‘ the living Spirit’? is to sit enthrone!, and by which 
it is to be upborne in its aspirations after God.’ pp. 6, 7. 


The external ordinances of the church are ‘ the living creatures, 
and the wheels” !—* They are the cherubim, on which the ‘living 
Spiri’ is to sit enthroned, and by which it is to be upborne in its 
aspirations after God”! ‘To us, this is entirely unintelligible. We 
may presume therefore, that it is “deep.” Yet as we pause over 
this palpable obscure, we cannot but ask, Had the writer any mean- 
ing? Jf he had a meaning, was it a meaning too shadowy to be 
expressed? If his meaning was indeed inexpressible, why did he 
try to express it? If it was expressible, why did he not express 
it? And if a writer cannot set forth his own meaning, how shall 
he set forth the meaning of another man? 

One more passage from this preface, and we will proceed to 
what is far better: 





‘It is known that this work was originally announced under the 
name of Mr. Hermann Bokum. A train of circumstances which need 
not here be detailed, led to a transfer of the work from him to its pre- 
sent hands.’ p. 7. 


The hands of aman, and the hands of a clock, are familiar ex- 
pressions; but we never heard before, such a phrase as the hands 
of a book. Yet this most awkward expression occurs a second 
time in this brief paragraph. 

Taking our leave of Mr. Kaufman’s prefatory disquisition, we 
find ourselves on the whole happily disappointed with his work as 
a translator. We have had occasion to compare the translation 
with the original in many passages ; and we cheerfully testify to the 
general correctness of the version. Perhaps we might point out 
some blunders as when (p. 112.) in giving the English of a quo- 
tation from Calvin’s Latin, he renders Calvin’s theologastrt, ‘ bel- 
ly theologues,’—a translation about as accurate as it would be to 
render poetaster, belly-poet. We might censure some strange 
liberties taken with the people’s English, as when he writes 
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*‘clumb,” for climbed, which is worse than the vulgarism of pled, 
for pleaded. We might refer to some German idioms which 
have found their way into the translation, to perplex the English 
reader ;—such as the rendering of the particle schon by ihe ad- 
verb already, in many an instance in which it were far better not 
to render it at all. But a faithful translation of such a work as 
Tholuck on John, which shall on the whole convey the meaning 
of the author, is truly a benefaction to ministers and students of 
theology, even though it is not quite so spirited and elegant as it 
would have been, liad it come from the same pen _ that translated 
Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. Mr. Kaufinan generally sets 
over the sentences of ‘Tholuck into the vernacular, faithfully if not 
elegantly, like a man who understands German ‘well enough for 
the purpose, and English tolerably well; and when the untranscen- 
dental rdader is compelled to pause, and to wish for a commentary 
upon the commentary, we suspect, that in many instances, the au- 
thor rather than the translator, is responsible for the obscurity. 

We would not undervalue or lead others to undervalue, Tho- 
luck’s commentary on John. We have used it in some recent 
studies on this gospel, with equal pleasure and advantage; and 
we do most earnestly recommend it to all pastors and students 
who desire to enrich their minds with enlarged and spiritual views 
of the doctrines and the character of Jesus Christ. Yet we are 
far from acknowledging, that 'Tholuck with all his learning and ge- 
nius, and with all his piety, is a guide whom it is safe to follow impli- 
citly. ‘The reader who is to receive his opinions on the mere au- 
thority of his commentary, without distinctly understanding what 
those opinions are, or on what grounds they rest, ought rather to 
resign himself to the guidance of Doddridge or of Henry. The 
sound sense and satisfactory learning of the one, and the sober old 
fashioned piety of the other, will never lead him far astray. 

The excellencies of ‘Tholuck as a commentator on the scrip- 
tures, are obvious. In respect to philology, he is learned, exact, 
ingenious ; and yet he makes far less parade of critical learning, 
than most of his brethren. Where a rational doubt can be raised 
respecting the meaning of a word, he gives his opinion and his rea- 
sons,—where the reader can be supposed to need information, he 
gives it; often his minute attention detects in the grammatical form 
or construction of a word, some shade of meaning which others 
have overlooked ; yet he does not, like many commentators, over- 
load his pages with mountains of information and disquisition which 
nobody needs, and which too often serve to perplex rather than to 
enlighten. Let uscompare him with Kuinoel in a single passage. 

We open to John iv. 1~3. On this passage Tholuck’s com- 
ments are as follows : 
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‘ The labors of John the Baptist, which were always restricted with- 
in the limits of the old testament service, did not appear to the Pharisa- 
ic Jews to offer arly hostility to their attachment to the law. Never- 
theless, he had laid open their hypocrisy so earnestly, Matt. ii. 7, that 
they felt by no means favorably inclined towards him. Nothing but 
the general authority which he enjoyed on account of his strict adhe- 
rence to the law, had prevented them from giving expression to their 
hostile disposition, Matt. xxi. 26. He had now been thrown into pri- 
son by Herod. But Jesus appeared in his place, a man who reproved 
hypocrisy much more strongly, Matt. xxiii. 1-31, who also subjected 
himself much less to the outward human enactments of those learned 
in the scripture :—his hearers increased. (The praes. ross and not the 
imperf. because at that time the thing had not yet ceased, Viger, p. 
214.) This disquieted those members of the Sanhedrim who were of 
a Pharisaic disposition. They persecuted Jesus. But as he knew 
that he had not then arrived at the end of his labors, he leaves Judea, 
in order to eseape from their persecutions. It seems that but few Pha- 
risees resided in Galilee.’ p. 123. 


This is all the philology which Tholuck deems it necessary to 
expend upon so simple a piece of history. On the same passage, 
Kuinoel expends nearly two large pages of solid Latin. He first 
shows, that «/pio¢ is often a name of honor, and in the present in- 
stance, synonymous with didaszadcs ; and he refers for proof to 
what he has said on Matt. xxi. 3. In a similar style he shows, that 
papacaio means the members of the council belonging to the sect 
of Pharisees. Then he asserts that %xoueav means * had heard 
with indignation.” He states, that John had been imprisoned by 
Herod; and is very full in respect to the estimation in which 
John was held by the Pharisees, and the reasons why they were 
alarmed at the movements of Jesus. He says, that the use of 
the noun *Incods instead of the pronoun adsig is a Hebraism, 
and refers to a work of Storr to prove it; at the same time he 
proves it to be very good Greek, by referring to another learned 
writer. On the word SarriZs. he remarks, that Jesus was said to 
baptize, because his disciples baptized under his direction; and 
he tells us how: Chrysostom says, that those who carried this re- 
port to the Pharisee chiefs, lied, saying that Jesus himself bapti- 
zed, in order to make the thing more odious. In explanation of 
the record that Jesus himself baptized not, he gives several obvi- 
ous reasons why the Savior chose to commit that function to his 
disciples. On the thigd verse, he says, that Jesus, after having 
thrown out the rudiments of his doctrine in Judea, prudently 
withdrew from the Pharisees, who were ready to lay violent hands 
upon him, because he knew that the time for him to die had not 
yet come ;—and departed into Galilee, because there the authori- 
ty of the Pharisees was not so great as at Jerusalem. 
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Now to us, not a little of this minute criticism seems to have 
been written for its own sake, rather than for the sake of the text. 
‘Tholuck, as quoted above, omits nothing which seems important 
to the illustration of the passage, and introduces nothing which 
does not bear upon that purpose. 

Another of this commentator’s merits is, he seems to know, 
that the sensibilities of the mind to what is beautiful and to what 
is grand or tender, are necessary to the right performance of his 
work. As you read, you soon become conscious of being under 
the guidance of a man whose quick imagination realizes chatever 
is described, and who has feelings, that respond to ali the sublimi- 
ty, and all the tenderness in this most wonderful writing. How 
unlike to all this is Kuinoel, cold, dry, bard, unfeeling. 

But the great contrast between Polack and other German 
commentators with whom American students are acquainted, is 
yet to be mentioned. uinoel and all the tribe of which he may 
be regarded as the prince, seem to proceed continually upon the 
idea, that there is nothing extraordinary in the books the y are at- 
tempting to explain. Thus, under their comments, the strong 
impressions which the language of the new testament makes up- 
on an unsophisticated mind, are continually explained away. 
‘Tholuck, on the other hand, proceeds on the idea, that these books 
contain vast and momentous truths, truths from the bosom of 
God, truths which, if rightly apprehended, are light and life to 
the ruined soul. He goes to his work therefore reverently. He 
sits at the feet of Jesus, or listens to the inspired disciples, with a 
believing and adoring mind. Sucha mind alone can enter fully 
into the meaning of that which is written, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the words which the Holy Spirit 
teacheth. ‘Thus while most German commentaries tend to scep- 
ticism, the tendency of ‘Tholuck’s is to devotion and faith. 

Why then do we qualify and limit our commendations of this 
writer? Because we find him wanting in that strong, clear Eng- 
lish good sense which characterizes such writers as Doddridge. 
We fad i in him a vein of my sticisin, exceedingly likely to hewil- 
der young men of an imaginative and dreamy temper ;—for ex- 
ample, he says, that in Christ, ‘ that inward light which constitutes 
the living substratum of every human spirit, appeared impersona- 
ted among men.” (p. 70.) We find him distinctly aflirming, 
that the doctrine of correspondences as held by Swedenborg and 
the allegorizing Cabbalists, is right in principle. (pp. 367, 358. ) 
We fiud him even referring to the charlatanry of animal magnet- 
ism, for an illustration of the mode in which * the supernatural en- 
ergies of Christ” operated in his miracles of healing. The want 
of "sound instinctive good sense, is a want which no wealth of 
learning, no splendor of genius, no attractiveness of piety, can 


fully supply. 
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vlad to see Prof. 'Tholuck imtro- 


On the whole, however, we are g 


duced to the American public as a commentator ; and are truly 
sorry, that he has not the advantage of a more favorable introduc- 
tion. If the translator will expunge his preface from such copies 
as remain unsold, and if he will ask some intelligent friend famil- 
iar with English to look over his next edition, his book will be bet- 
ter, and Prof. ‘Tholuck and the public will be obliged to him. 





Arr. Vil.—Menpon Association anp HopkiINsIAnism. 
Franklin, Mass., April 27, 1836. 
To the Conductors of the Christian Spectator. 

GentLeEMEN,—You have been pleased, as a matter of courtesy, 
to give my letter respecting the views of Mendon Association on 
moral agency, an insertion in the Jast No. of your Quarterly. For 
ihis “ courtesy”? on your part, you will accept our thanks. Whe- 
ther your remarks on that letter are courteous or otherwise, I will 
not here say. The following statements may enable your nume- 
rous readers to determine. 

The members of Mendon Association were quietly pursuing 
‘the even tenor of their way,” preaching the doctrine of repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and enfor- 
cing the ability of man to perform his whole duty, when, without 
provocation on their part and altogether unexpectedly, they found 
themselves classed, in a respectable a and popular periodical of the 
day, with ‘ the fatalists;’’ and were represented as denying that 
man has power to be the real author of his own moral actions. 
Knowing this to be a palpable misrepresentation of their views on 
this important point, and feeling that it was calculated to circum- 
scribe their influence and impair their usefulness, by holding them 
up in an odious attitude before the christian public, could they c con- 
sistently be silent, and thus implicitly assent to this false represent- 
ation? Ilad it been right for them, to permit this gratuitous at- 
tack upon their theological character—and hence ministerial use- 
fulness—-to pass without rebuke or notice? The Scribe of that 
association thought not ; accordingly transmitted to the conductors 
of said periodical a correction of the misrepresentation which they 
had been instrumental of sending forth to the christian world. He 
supposed, thatan explicit de nial of the accuracy of their represent- 
ation coupled with an unequivocal statement, that his brethren 
believe precisely the opposite of the sentiment charged upon them, 
would be sufficient to show “ the Conductors,” that they had en- 
tirely mistaken the views of Mendon Association on the point of 
moral agency, and of course misrepresented them. It was no part 
of his object to provoke controversy ; aud hence, it was a matter 
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ofno little surprise to him, to find in the Jast No. of that publication 
some five or six pages of remarks appended to his short letter. 
Whether those remarks are more or Jess accordant with truth and 
facts, than the misrepresentation which called forth that letter, may 
appear in the sequel. 

You acknowledge, gentlemen, that the language which we use 
respecting human “freedom and responsibility is susceptible of a 
meaning which would render it certain, that we have no more 
claim to companionship with fatalists, than yourselves. But you 
have endeavored to make it appear, that while we ‘ use the words 
power, action, author, etc.’ we do not employ them in their usu- 
al, appropriate signification, but in a sense ‘ by which we ourselves 
have been misled, and by which others have been not a little per- 
plexed.’ ‘To do this, you have appealed to Dr. Stephen West, 
whom you represent as “the father ofthe divine efficiency scheme 
in this country.” And after making several extracts from his work 
on Moral Agency, you have appended to them the following ex- 
clamations: ‘The action of a man denotes only a certain mode 
of his existence—a mere accident of which man is the sulject ! 
‘The mind is merely fitted to become the subject of certain effects 
produced by an influence from without itself! This is the whole 
tdea of power which can be predicated of any mere creature! Man 
has no power to operate or act, but merely a power to be wrought 
upon ; he exerts no influence, but is only the su/yject of it!” ete. 

Now in answer to all this we have only to say, that while we 
venerate the name of Dr. Stephen West, as that of a distinguished 
theologian and able minister of Jesus Christ, we do not claim or ad- 
mit, that he is our theological father. ‘True, we believe many 
things in common with him; and so we believe many things 
in common with Pres. Edwards, or Dr. Dwight, or Dr. 
Hopkins. But we do not believe all, that either of these celebra- 
ted divines have taught. We do not believe what the extracts 
which you have made from Dr. West’s writings seem to teach— 
that passive power is the only power which can be predicated of 
the human mind. Even Dr. Emmons, of whom you speak as * the 
ablest defender of the divine-efliciency scheme in this country,” 
would deny this as promptly as yourselves. ‘There is not a mem- 
ber in our association, that has any more sympathy for that senti- 
ment, than have the “ Conductors of the Christian Spectator.” 
This assertion is not thrown outat random ; but is made advised- 
ly. When we use the term power, we mean power, in its strict 
and proper acceptation. When we employ the terms * action, au- 
thor,” we mean action, author. We say a man has power to 
choose. We mean by this, not simply that he has the “ passive 
power,” or susceptibility of being wrought upon and having choice 
produced i ia him, but that he is really able, or actually has the 
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power without compulsion or constraint, to choose for himself in 
view of the motives apprehended by the intellect. It is our be- 
lief, that man, being created in the image of God, is as free in_ his 
choice, and has the same power tn kind to choose, as his Maker ; 
that before he can be deprived of this power, he must be divested 
of the intellectual as well as moral image of his Creator, the essen- 
tial elements of his nature must be taken from him. In other 
words, he is essentially ‘‘ unmade,” or he is no longer a moral and 
accountable agent, if he has not the power, and all the power, 
requisite to choose in view of moral motives. ‘True, he is a de- 
pendent moral agent, ‘while God is independent. ‘True, it is in 
God he ‘lives, moves, aud has his being.’ No doubt ‘it is God 
who worketh in him to will and to do of his good pleasure ;’ but 
then it is himself who is capacitated to ‘ work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling.’ And in order to do this he must, as we 
believe and contend, have the power—we do not say, of being 
made to repent, and love, and believe—but actually to perform the 
conditions of salvation.* 

From these statements you will perceive, ‘that while we predi- 
cate of man the word power, we also predicate the thing, and do 
not deny that he has it even in the least degree.’ You will perceive, 
that your illustration of the ‘man who affirms, that the African 
race are black, and then explains himself to mean by the term, 
not black, but white,’ can have no manner of application to those 
for whom it was intended. You will also see, that we believe as 
firmly as you, that man’s acts are his own acts ;—that his love, re- 
pentance, faith, etc. are his own, truly, properly, strictly; that 
they are as really and essentially his own, as the acts of the Crea- 
tor and his own acts. Hence your questions, ‘ Does a being act, 
when the whole truth is, that he is merely acted upon? Is that 
an act of a being or thing who does not act? Can God cause a 
being to act, who has not power toact? Can he cause non-entity 
toact? Can he be the sole agent in anact, and man be an agent 
in the same act?” reccive as decided and hearty a negative from 
us, as from yourse Ives. We have no hesitance in subscribing to 
your proposition, “ that the necessary conception OF AN ACT OF A 
BEING, involves in itself, as an essential element, the conception of 
active power in that being.” 





* Should it please you to accompany this letter with any remarks in your next 
No. allow us to solicit answers to the following questions : Is man, or is he not, 
a dependent moral agent? Has he, or has he not, the power to choose indepen: 
dently of any influence ab-ertra? Is he free and accountable no farther than he 
acts independently ? Is he dependent for his existence and the skeet: of 
his mental powers merely, and independent as it respects his choice? These 
questions, varied as they are in phraseology, contemplate one and the same fun- 
damental principle in theology ; and an unequivocal, unambiguous statement of 
your views respecting this principle, will oblige us. 


Vor. VIII. 42 
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Such, gentlemen, is an explicit avowal of our sentiments on the 
great point in question. We hold no opinions respecting the di- 
vine agency or efficiency, which militate against the views above 
presented. We call no man our master, or theological guide, who 
denies the truth of these sentiments, or whose writings cannot be 
fairly construed so as to support them. We are fully aware, that 
you may find statements in the works of Drs. West and Hopkins, 
which seem not to coincide with what we have advanced in this 
letter. But these eminent theologians were never members of 
Mendon Association ; and we hold ourselves responsible for their 
sentiments, no farther than they accord with the sentiments herein 
expressed. We are also aware, that you may point us to expres- 
sions in the writings of Dr. Emmons,—on whom, perhaps, you 
have had your eye as a corps du reserve,—which, at first view, 
may appear to be otherwise than accordant with the foregoing ex- 
position of our belief. But Dr. Emmons by no means harmonizes 
with Dr. West, in the extracts which you have made from the lat- 
ter. And, although he has made use of some strong language to 
express his views of divine efficiency—such as ‘*God moved, 
hardened, caused,” etc.—yet it may be questioned, whether he 
has employed any stronger Janguage on this point, than the inspi- 
red penman ; and it is certain that he denies explicitly, any inten- 
tion of ever asserting what would militate in the least, against “ the 
intrinsic power of every moral agent to be really and truly the 
author of his own moral actions.” But suppose he bad made 
assertions of this kind. Suppose he had dwelt so much on divine 
efficiency, as to throw human freedom and accountableness into 
the shade. Nay, more; suppose he had advanced sentiments 
which cannot possibly be made to harmonize with man’s possession 
of active power. What then? Are all the members of an asso- 
ciation to be charged with holding sentiments which they publicly 
and explicitly disavow? Nay which, as a body, they hold in utter 
abhorrence ! 

We repeat it, gentlemen, we call no man our master, or theolo- 
gical guide, who denies the truth of the sentiments expressed in 
this letter, or whose writings cannot be fairly construed so as to 
support them. Have we not, then, reason for saying that we have 
been unfairly classed in your publication with ‘the fatalists ?” 
Since we “affirm, not the self-determining power of the will, but 
the intrinsic power of every moral agent to be really and truly the 
author of his own moral actions,”—since we do “ admit,” and are 
ready to advocate, “ the active, and not merely passive, power of 
the mind,” is it right to proclaim to the religious community, that 
we agree with the fatalists,—not designedly, perhaps, but really, — 
in subverting ‘ the moral responsibility of man?’ Have we not 
good reason to expect, that the preceding exposition of our views, 
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will secure in your next number, a fulfilment of the promise, “ we 
will confess our mistake ?” 
Yours respectfully, 


E. SMALLEY, Scribe of Mendon Ass. 


On the above communication we wish to make a few remarks. 

1. We would inquire of Mr. Smalley, whether we are to con- 
sider his letter as an official document forwarded by direction ot 
the Mendon Association. Does he make the avowals and denials 
which it contains at their request, and as acting for them? We 
observe, that the letter is signed E. Smalley, Scribe of Mendon 
Association. Are we to understand this designation subjoined by 
himself, as officially authorized? Or is it merely the communica- 
tion of an individual who is the Scribe of that association, stating 
what are his views and his impressions respecting the opinions of 
his brethren? ‘This is a question of some importance to us; espe- 
cially as we see no evidence, that this letter has ever been submit- 
ted to the other members of the association. We might, as we 
conceive, without any violation of courtesy, decline publishing the 
letter of an individual, while we might feel under more obligation 
to notice an ofticial document. ly the letter itself it seems, that 
he and his brethren do not agree with what have generally ‘been 
considered their standard authorities. How can we be any more 
sure that his brethren will entirely accord with his statements 
and views? Such, indeed, are his impressions. But what evi- 
dence have we, that they may not disclaim what he has avowed 
for them, or avow what he has denied, and as a matter of justice 
require us to publish such a disclaimer? We cannot be sure, that 
in publishing his letter, we are authorized to consider its opinions 
as those of Mendon Association as a body. Has there been any 
meeting of that body, or even a majority of them, with reference 
to this subject? ‘The most that we can do, then, is to take it as 
the opinion of one who has had opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with their sentiments, and who claims to speak for them ; 
for he has not furnished us with a particle of evidence, that they 
have authorized him to publish what they do, or do not believe, or 
that they will consider themselves bound by his disclaimers. Mr. 
Smalley is, no doubt, honest in his belief; but we apprehend he 
did not perceive the delicate situation in which he was placing 
himself, or the discourtesy there would be in urging the publication 
of a private communication, as if it was forwarded in an official 
capacity, as scribe of Mendon Association. 

2. Our inquiry in the original article which gave offence to Mr. 
Smalley, referred to the Hopkinsians of the Mendon Association. 
Now if there are no Hopkinsians belonging to Mendon Association, 
we were in an error in supposing that there were. Or if Mr. 
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Smalley and any of his brethren disclaim Hopkins as an authority, 
of course, they cannot feel themselves aggrieved by any remarks 
which place Hopkinsians in such an unfortunate juxta-position 
with fatalists. One cardinal point of Hopkinsianism, properly so 
called, is this, that God, by direct efficiency, produces the volitions 
of men, sinful as well as holy. We supposed, that this doctrine 
was decidedly maintained by Dr. Emmons, and other members of 
Mendon Association. Are-we now to understand, that this associ- 
ation unanimously wish to disclaim this doctrine, and to be no longer 
regarded as Hopkinsians ? We wish to ask, and we hope if any 
answer is given, it will be an official one,—Do all the members of 
Mendon Association disclaim the doctrine of divine efliciency as 
taught by West, Hopkins, and Emmons? Are none of them 
Hopkinsians, or Emmonsites, properly so called? If so, we shall 
rejoice in the fact, and own our mistake. But if some of them 
maintain the doctrine of divine efficiency, as taught either by Dr. 
West, Dr. Hopkins, or Dr. Emmons, we cannot see how we have 
misrepresented their opinion. W hat says Dr. Emmons? Does 
he not constantly assert, that no created being can possess power 
to act in and of himself—‘ that men are in such a sense, depend- 
ent agents, that all their exercises, or actions, must originate 
from a divine efficiency, —‘ that we can no more act, than we can 
exist, without the constant influence of the Deity, —that moral 
exercises, both sinful and holy, flow from a divine operation upon 
the mind of a moral agent, and not from a natural faculty enabling 
him to originate his own internal exercises,’—that there must be 
the exercise of divine agency in every human action,—‘ that mind 
cannot act, any more than matter can move, without a divine 
agency, —and that ‘God is and must be the author of all human 
volitions, by his direct creative efficiency.’ 

Such are the opinions of Dr. Emmons, and as we believe, of 
other members of the Mendon Association. What, then, is the 
question? Not whether all the members of this association hold 
these opinions,—not whether those who do hold them, do not also 
hold other and contradictory opinions. But the question is, whe- 
ther Dr. Emmons and other members of Mendon Association, do 
not hold these opinions? Do they not hold, that it is impossible, in 
the nature of things, that God should create an agent having power 
to act, or to originate action, in view of motives, without the ex- 
trinsic agency of God producing his acts? If so,—and to what 
less than the affirmation of this, do the positions of Dr. Emmons 
amount,—if so, to what purpose is it to say, that man has all the 
power requisite to choice,—that by power, they mean power,— 
that man 1s really able, or has ihe power, to choose for himself,— 
to what purpose is it to say all this? We have not denied, that 
they may and do assert the plainest contradictions. It is no concern 
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of ours, whether they door not. The question is, whether they 
do not maintain, that God does, and must, from the necessity of 
nature, produce every human volition, by his own direct agency ? 
that the human mind cannot act, any more than matter can move, 
without a divine agency? If to say these things, is not denying, 
“that man has all the power requisite to choice”—* that he has 
the intrinsic power to be really and truly the author of bis own 
moral actions,” we wish to be told, how it can be denied. How 
a being, who cannot act without divine agency, can possess all the 
power requiste to action; how man can be “the author of those 
exercises or acts, which God, by his direct efficiency creates,— 
needs explanation. 

3. As tothe courteousness of our remarks, as well as those of the 
letter, we willingly leave our readers to judge. We are not aware 
of having intended any thing uncourteous, or of having done wrong 
in stating the grounds on which we felt, and do still feel, that the 
Hopkinsian views of divine efficiency in the production of human 
volitions, are liable to objections. We apprehend, that it would 
be an unheard of thing, to publish such a letter without some 
comments, nor could the writer (especially if he is to be considered 
as speaking merely as an individual, and not in an official capa- 
city,) with the strictest regard to the courtesies of life between 
christian brethren, expect us todo so. We have ao wish to wound 
the feelings of any ; but when our candor, if not veracity, is called 
in question, it becomes us to exonerate ourselves from the charge. 
It is in the same spirit, that we propose now to continue our re- 
marks. Let our mistakes, if we err, be corrected; but why call 
in question our intentions ? 

4. There are parts in the above letter, which we find it utterly 
impossible to reconcile with other parts of it. Thus it is said, in 
stating the belief of the Hopkinsians of Mendon Association, “ that 
man has the same power in kind to choose, as his Maker, that be- 
fore he can be divested of that power, he must be divested of the 
intellectual as well as moral image of his Creator,—the essential 
elements of his nature must be taken from him. In other words, 
he is essentially “* unmade,” or he is no longer a moral and accounta- 
ble agent, if he has not the power, and all the power requisite to 
choose in view of moral motives.” All this is well: we give it our 
most hearty concurrence. But how shall we reconcile it with 
what follows. ‘True he is a dependent moral agent, while God is 
independent.” If this sentence mean any thing to the purpose, it 
means, that man is dependent as amoral agent. Has man, then, 
we ask, the same power in kind with his Maker? Is dependent 
moral agency the same in kind with independent moral agency ? 
As a sort of explanatory addition, as well as scriptural proof, the 
passage in Phil. ii. 12, 13, is referred to. Great stress ts laid, by 
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the advocates of the divine-efficiency scheme, on the word here 
translated “ worketh in them to will, etc.,” as if their views were 
thereby most triumphantly established. But does not the bible 
also speak with equal explicitness of yet another agent, who work- 
eth (the same original word, «vegyw) in the children of disobedi- 
ence? Does Satan then by a positive, direct efficiency, create siu- 
ful volitionsinmen? And yet does God also create them? 

We have been requested, in a note to the above letter, to an- 
swer some queries; and as the subject now naturally arises, we 
may as well discuss this point in our present remarks. ‘The ques- 
tion which heads the list, is one which admits of different answers, 
according to the aspect in which it is viewed. We may take the 
last query, however, as rendering it somewhat less indefinite. * Is 
he [man] dependent for the existence and the preservation of his 
mental powers merely, and independent as respects his choice ?” 
We lay out of question here the case of regeneration, in which we 
are agreed, that the sinner, not as a moral agent, but through his 
perverseness in sin, is dependent on the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, for all holy affections or volitions. But the question now un- 
der consideration, relates only to the requisites of moral agency ; 
and viewed in this light, we have no hesitation in answering it in the 
affirmative. But what is meant by ‘ power to choose indepen- 
dently of any influence aé extra,” as it is expressed in another 
question? Is it meant to exclude what is sometimes called the 
influence of motives; or is it merely the object to exclude a di- 
vine efficiency ? We wish, that our querist had put his question in 
a somewhat more intelligible shape. Perhaps, however, we can 
arrive at the desired answer, by some further considerations. 
For this purpose, let us refer to the question as applied to the di- 
vine mind. Has God or has he not “ the power to choose inde- 
pendently of any influence,” that is, efficiency ‘ab extra?” Of 
course we do not mean sustaining influence out of himself. ~Let 
our querist also answer another question. Does God ever act ex- 
cept in view of motives? Have motives any influence on the di- 
vine mind? Can he be truly independent aé extra, thus acting in 
view of motives? Must not a power, the same in kind also, act 
in the same manner, when once it has begun to exist? The 
whole question is brought within a very narrow compass. It is 
simply nothing more or less than this; Can God create agents, 
who when created and sustained, can act without his continued ef- 
ficiency, literally producing their voluntary acts. We claim that 
he can: and that there can be no moral agency in man, unless he 
possess such power. We suppose the writer of the letter, with 
his brethren of Mendon Association, would deny such a view of 
man’s moral agency. God can originate his own acts in view of 
motives; orin other words, he acts in view of motives. So we 
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believe, that man can originate his own acts in view of motives ; 
not that he determines to choose, according to the old and explo- 
ded doctrine of the self-determining power of the will. But he is 
created with a faculty called will, which can act without any effi- 
ciency from God, and which without any other divine aid than sus- 
taining and preserving power,—in view of motives, invariably 
chooses wrong, till an influence from God, distinct from that of 
motives, secures aright choice. We maintain therefore, that man 
has the same power in kind with his Maker, being made in this 
respect, after the similitude of God. But Mr. Smalley professes 
for himself and brethren, to make an essential difference. ‘‘ Man 
is a dependent, God is an independent moral agent.” Either here 
is a mere ambiguity of language, or a difference in kind in the 
power, is ascribed to man and to his Maker. We are glad to see, 
that the idea of mere passive power is disclaimed as absurd. But 
we cannot yet perceive how there can be active power in man, 
when a direct divine efficiency is necessary literally to create his 
volitions. Active power, if it be any thing, is power adequate to 
act. ‘To say then, that there is active power which cannot act 
without divine agency, is to say that there is power adequate to act, 
which is not adequate to act,—power to act which cannot act. 
According to our views of the subject also, under this creative 
agency of God, the mind of man can possess no power to act oth- 
erwise,—no adequate power to exercise any other volition, than 
that which God creates. Every human volition is the direct pro- 
duct of a divine creating energy. It takes place, by a necessity, 
which as truly excludes the moral agency of man, as it is excluded 
from non-entity. 

We know, that the scripture uses the terms ercate and creation, 
in a figurative or secondary import, with reference to the moral 
change ‘called regeneration. But the advocates of the divine-efli- 
ciency scheme, if we can understand them, use the terms in their 
jiteral and primary meaning; and thus maintain, that man is the 
agent or doer of those acts, which God creates by his direct effi- 
ciency. But our object is not now, to determine the biblical doc- 
trine. On that point, see Christian Spectator for December, 1835. 
We simply maintain, that to exhibit man as an agent or doer in 
those things which God creates by direct efficiency, is a philo- 
sophical absurdity. 

We have long supposed, that Hopkinsian writers confound the 
following things in their reasonings,—the dependence of man as a 
sinner, on divine influence for holiness, with dependence as a mo- 
ral agent ; and dependence as a moral agent, with dependence as 
a creature, for continued existence. Because man is dependent as 
a sinner, for holiness, through the perverseness of his own will; 
nor because he is dependent as a creature, for continued being, 
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does it follow, that he is dependent as a moral agent. And why 
the latter dogma,—why the impossibility, that mind should act with- 
out divine agency, should be so confidently maintained, without 
proof, or even an attempt at proof, we are ata loss to decide. 
We have supposed indeed, that this doctrine has been resorted to, 
as the only adequate basis of the certainty of human action. The 
mistake lies, in not perceiving, that the acts of the most indepen- 
dent agent which can be conceived, are as truly certain before they 
exist, as the acts of an agent who is dependent in the most abso- 
lute sense. On this ground, while we maintain that man as a mo- 
ral agent, possesses in and of himself, the power to originate his 
own moral acts, we also maintain the certainty of all human action. 

To conclude,—we are not satisfied, that there are no Hopkins- 
ians, properly so called, in the Mendon Association. Dr. Em- 
mons, we know is a member of that body, and though Mr. Smal- 
ley intimates, that the writings of Dr. Emmons may appear in 
some instances not to harmonize with his statements, he is very 
careful to express no dissent from the opinions of this distinguish- 
ed divine. Let this be done,—let the Mendon Association say, 
that they wholly dissent from the views of Dr. Emmons, on the 
point in question, and it will be something to the purpose. Let 
Mr. Smalley say this, and we shall begin to suspect that we are 
in the wrong. But as the case now stands, we are only confirm- 


ed in the accuracy of our statements. We are so, by Mr. Smal- 
ley’s own declarations. Correct as we deem many of the views 
of truth, which he has expressed,—as when he says, ‘ that man 
has all the power requisite to choice,’ yet when he represents him 
also as a dependent moral agent, meaning,—if he means any thing 
to the purpose,—that he has not power to act without divine agency 
to produce his acts, or as his question clearly implies, dependent 


‘as it respects his choice ;” we cannot doubt, that Mr. Smalley 


holds substantially the very opinion, which we regard as objection- 
able. For what can be plainer than this, to wit,—if the agency 
of God is requisite, so far as power is concerned, to produce an act 
of choice in man, then man has not all the power requisite to an 
act of choice. Until then, it shall be shown, that man has all the 
power requisite to an act of choice, while he is in such a sense de- 
pendent on God, that he has not all the power requisite to an act 
of choice without the agency of God,—we see not how, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smalley’s own statements of man’s dependence, we are 
required ‘ to confess our mistake.” 





